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The  Brambler 


Light   Upon   Darkness 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

God  took  you  then  a  brighter,  fairer  way. 
A  fool  sobbed  brokenly  who  never  knew 
How  well  you  loved  the  goldness  of  the  day. 
The  blood  of  early  dawn,  the  trembling  blue 
Of  distant  mountains  in  the  afterglow. 
And  all  the  tints  and  shades  your  eye  could  see 
Were  closed  to  those  prosaic  souls  who  know 
No  love  like  that  which  bound  you  close  to  me. 
But  I,  who  knew  so  well  your  slightest  whim, 
I  feared  for  you  the  hour  of  deep  distress 
When  in  your  eyes  all  colors  would  grow  dim 
And  fade  far  off  to  utter  nothingness. 

And  I  should  weep  your  death,  but  peace  of  mind 
Has  filled  my  heart,  who  saw  you  dead,  not  blind. 
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An    Introduction 

Marion  Walker 

THE  Lord  himself  had  probably  picked  it  out  from  the  beginning 
as  a  particularly  virtuous  spot.  Certainly  there  is  an  immis- 
takable  chastity  in  the  wide  sweep  of  white  beach  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  dunes.  They  are  very  beautiful  dunes.  There  is  no  soil 
on  them,  but  along  their  ridges  stand  weather-beaten  pine  trees  like 
rugged  prophets,  scorning  the  more  frivolous  locust  bushes  with  their 
fragrant,  wax-like  blossoms.  Here  and  there  are  clusters  of  parsi- 
monious sand  grass  with  edges  like  knives.  There  is  a  virginity,  too, 
in  the  forests  behind  the  dunes,  and  a  guilelessness  in  the  bro^vn  river 
that  slides  between  the  sand  hills  and  empties  into  the  lake,  where  its 
waters  play  havoc  among  the  incoming  waves.  The  monotonous  crash 
of  the  breakers  on  the  shore  is  like  the  stern  hymn  of  a  frock-coated 
congregation. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Bishop  Mitchell  and  his  fellow  clergymen 
should  have  chosen  it  as  the  site  for  a  summer  colony  for  select  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  worthy  Bishop  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Lewis,  had  been  toying  with  the  idea  for  many  years  over  their 
after  dinner  coffee — the  Bishop  did  not  tolerate  liqueurs.  It  was  to 
be  a  glorified  Chautauqua  built  on  the  standai'ds  of  the  Epworth 
League,  a  summer  Bible  School  on  a  grand  scale,  a  peaceful  retreat 
for  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  their  families,  an  escape  from  the 
dust  and  glitter  of  the  world.  The  two  became  very  enthusiastic. 
They  drew  diagrams  on  the  table  cloth,  and  discussed  ways  and 
means,  and  sewage  disposal. 

Now  Bishop  Mitchell  was  a  very  excellent  bishop.  He  Avas  known 
throughout  the  Northwest.  I  remember  seeing  him  often  when  I  was 
a  child.  He  was  an  old  man  then — a  formidable  person  with  fierce, 
piercing  eyes  and  a  great  shock  of  grey  hair.  He  carried  a  heavy 
stick  and  tapped  it  on  the  ground  when  he  was  annoyed.  His  Chris- 
tian name  was  Elijah.  He  had  one  vice:  he  wrote  very  bad  poetr}- 
about  God's  voice  in  the  pine  trees,  and  old  friends,  and  his  cozy 
hearth-fire.  However,  he  had  two  atoning  virtues;  one  was  tliat  he 
loved  to  "strive  toward  a  Great  Ideal,"  and  the  other  diat  he  was  a 
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powerful  speaker.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  after  a  brief  cam- 
paign, consisting  of  letters  to  the  Methodist  press,  conferences  with 
influential  dowagers,  and  endless  fiery  speeches  at  various  gatherings 
of  the  brethren,  he  induced  the  Epworth  League  to  buy  a  large  piece 
of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  erect  thereon  a  model 
summer  colony  under  the  direction  of  himself  and  Mr.  Lewis.  It  was 
a  tremendous  undertaking. 

The  history  of  the  conversion  of  that  desolate  strip  of  beach  into 
the  huge  summer  resort  that  it  is  today  is  very  vague.  Even  those 
of  us  who  have  spent  our  summers  there  from  the  time  we  wore 
rompers  know  little  about  it.  The  place  was  popular  from  the  first. 
The  worthy  Bishop  was  well  versed  in  the  gentle  art  of  pulpit  pub- 
licity. The  first  summer  there  were  twenty  cottages,  the  second  fifty, 
and  the  third,  close  to  a  hundred.  They  were  not  exactly  handsome 
structures,  although  some  were  more  pretentious  than  others.  On  the 
whole,  they  resembled  carelessly  partitioned  cheese-boxes.  There 
was  one  row  along  the  beach,  another  along  the  ridge  of  the  dunes, 
and  others  were  perched  in  precarious  positions  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  most  frivolous  note  was  in  their  names.  As  they  grew 
in  number  some  means  of  identification  became  necessary.  It  was 
astonishing  that  a  staid  deacon  who  washed  his  face  with  Ivory  Soap, 
ate  Quaker  Oats  for  breakfast,  and  subscribed  to  the  Churchman 
would  choose  to  name  his  board  shack  (rather  draughty,  but  with 
a  magnificent  view)  "Tintagel"  or  "Patter  Inn."  There  was  "Sunny- 
side,"  and  "Idle  Ease,"  and  "Sunset  View,"  and  "Silver  Birch" — 
and  of  course,  "Dew  Drop  Inn"  and  "0-So-Ezy,"  and  "Bideawee." 
At  tlie  highest  point  of  the  highest  ridge,  reached  only  by  an  inter- 
minable flight  of  stairs,  was  "Little  Japan,"  a  dubious  looking  dwell- 
ing with  a  pagoda  roof  of  red  tiles.  Bishop  Sylvester  and  his  massive 
wife  lived  there.  It  was  inconvenient,  but  it  gave  them  a  patriarchal 
feeling.  Mrs.  Sylvester  wrote  open  letters  to  the  press.  Bishop 
Sylvester  went  fishing  on  the  river. 

Just  below  them  was  "Bluebird,"  the  abode  of  Bishop  Winston 
Hemingway,  recently  returned  from  India.  His  cottage  was  bedecked 
in  apostolic  orderliness  with  white  goat-hair  rugs  embroidered  in 
scarlet,  with  tiger  skins,  pagan  gongs,  squat  bowls,  elephant  tusks. 
Photographs  of  native  women  in  Mother  Hubbards.  Year  after  year, 
he  told  us  the  same  stories  about  tiger-hunting,  and  the  time  a  hippo- 
potamus charged  him.   I  used  to  close  my  eyes  and  look  away  when 
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he  came  down  to  the  beach  for  a  swim.  I  liked  to  think  of  him  on 
his  elephant,  Toola,  crashing  through  the  jungle.  There  is  little 
romance  in  an  ecclesiastical  bathing-suit. 

Besides  these  dignitaries,  the  colony  boasted  six  missionaries  and 
their  numerous  progeny,  the  dean  of  a  Methodist  college,  some  thirty 
clergymen  of  varying  prominence,  a  famous  lay-preacher,  and  a 
middle-aged  female  writer  of  Sunday  School  stories  who  gave  lec- 
tures on  Literature  to  groups  of  friends.  They  lived  together  on 
more  or  less  amicable  terms.  It  was  significant  that  the  more  impres- 
sive the  position  of  the  family  in  the  community  the  more  inacces- 
sible was  its  cottage.  The  amount  of  ingenuity  displayed  in  twisting 
board  walks  and  awful  flights  of  stairs  was  truly  remarkable. 

I  have  often  wished  that  I  might  have  seen  these  cottages  in  their 
pristine  glory.  A  great  many  of  them  became,  of  course,  family 
junk-shops.  Odd  bits  of  furniture,  pictures,  pillows,  that  couldn't 
be  used  in  the  winter  residence  in  Joliet,  or  Memphis,  or  Little  Rock, 
were  shipped  to  Lakeview  Heights.  Claw-footed  highboys  and  Vic- 
torian sideboards  consorted  merrily  with  wicker  and  camp  stools. 
Every  porch  had  its  mesh-hammock  and  splintery,  "rustic"  arm- 
chairs. Several  cottages  had  organs,  many  had  discarded  pianos, 
which  the  wet  winds  that  crept  in  through  the  cracks  did  not  improve. 
Upstairs  were  white  crockery  bowls  and  pitchers  on  antique  wash- 
stands.  Chintz  and  cretonne  curtains  were  tacked  over  the  doorways 
of  cupboards,  and  around  boards  nailed  to  the  walls  which  served 
as  dressing-tables.  A  good  mirror  was  almost  an  unknown  luxury — 
the  common  variety  reflected  one's  face  screwed  up  in  strange  con- 
tortions. On  the  walls  were  either  prints  mounted  on  cardboard  (I 
remember  one  of  three  wild-eyed  horses  which  was  A^ery  popular), 
or  the  products  of  some  artistic  member  of  the  family.  Tlie  book- 
cases contained  everything  from  French  In  Twelve  Lessons  to  Evelina. 
Bishop  Hemingway  had  an  excellent  collection  of  detective  stories. 
The  local  carpenters  seemed  to  have  one  failing  in  common — none 
of  them  could  construct  a  watertight  roof.  Every  spring  shingles 
were  ripped  off  and  renewed,  and  old  tar-paper  replaced,  but  the 
first  storm  undid  the  labor.  By  the  time  you  had  spent  two  summers 
in  the  place  you  could  sleep  peacefully  curled  around  a  dish-pan, 
on  a  soggy  pillow,  undisturbed  by  the  steady  plip-plop  in  the  sauce- 
pans, skillets,  metal  waste-baskets,  and  double  boilers  placed  at 
strategic  points  on  the  floor. 
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In  spite  of  the  vastness  of  the  property,  some  gregarious  instinct 
made  the  founders  build  their  cottages  quite  close  together.  It  was 
all  very  neighborly,  very  cozy.  The  series  of  swells  in  the  bed  on 
the  sleeping  porch  next  door  was  the  Reverend  Benjamin  enjoying 
a  late  nap.  Tlie  deep  bass  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  mansion  opposite 
lent  a  cheery  note  in  tlie  early  hours.  The  conversation  of  the  Misses 
Lewis,  two  doors  away,  on  the  difficulty  of  raising  petunias  in 
window-boxes  might  be  quite  audible.  On  Monday  mornings  the 
portly  drawers  of  the  Bishop  of  West  Ohio  flapped  a  debonair 
greeting  to  the  striped  nightshirt  of  the  estimable  Dean  of  the  New 
Era  Bible  School  for  Young  Men  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

As  the  colony  grew,  a  definite  organization  became  necessary. 
There  was  a  President  and  there  was  a  Board  of  Control.  There 
was  an  Assembly  made  up  of  all  cottage  owners.  The  League  owned 
the  property,  the  cottagers  owned  only  their  cottages  and  leased  their 
lots  each  year.  No  one  could  own  or  build  a  cottage  unless  he  were 
proposed  by  three  members  of  the  Assembly,  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  In  this  way  the  League 
controlled  absolutely  the  choice  of  who  might  summer  at  Lakeview 
and  who  might  not.  In  case  of  an  infringement  of  the  rules,  a  lease 
was  immediately  declared  canceled.  True,  as  the  years  went  by,  a 
few  Philistines  crept  in,  and  tiien  more  and  more — Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Episcopalians — but  they  were 
forced  to  abide  strictly  by  the  rules.  Dancing  was  not  permitted  on 
the  grounds.  Intoxicating  liquors  were  prohibited.  There  could  be 
no  swimming,  nor  boating,  no  golf  nor  tennis  on  Sunday. 

The  colony  is  ten  miles  from  the  town.  In  the  early  days,  before 
the  present  superfluity  of  motor  cars,  transportation  was  a  problem. 
A  dummy  train  ran  between  die  town  and  a  sand-pit  several  miles 
beyond  the  resort.  As  the  resort  grew  in  importance  and  thus  ensured 
a  profitable  passenger  service,  the  railroad  added  a  flat  car  with 
parallel  rows  of  wooden  seats  to  the  sand  train.  As  the  train  came 
round  the  bend  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  rang  its  bell 
lustily;  if  it  were  to  stop,  a  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  a  pole  at  the  end 
of  the  platform.  Tlie  passengers  climbed  aboard — picture  hats,  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves,  bell  skirts  and  all — and  trundled  away  into  town. 
They  carried  umbrellas  to  keep  off"  the  sun  on  warm  days,  and  the 
rain  on  wet  days.    The  flat  car  was  attached  behind  the  sand  cars, 
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and  when  the  wind  was  right  the  passengers  were  faced  with  a  gritty 
shower  all  the  way. 

Mail  was  brought  from  town  in  an  open  huggy  once  a  day  by  a 
jovial  postman.  Later  he  used  a  Ford  coupe,  and  still  later  a  second- 
hand Buick.  He  was  a  friendly  soul.  He  kept  up  with  everyone's 
correspondence.  He  announced  his  approach  at  each  cottage  by  a 
shrill  blast  on  a  little  nickel  whistle.  One  could  hear  his  progress 
through  the  resort,  and,  with  practice,  tell  fairly  accurately  who 
received  letters  and  who  did  not.  In  connection  with  the  mail  service 
there  was  the  famous  anecdote  of  the  impressive  Mrs.  Sylvester's 
triumph  over  the  local  postmaster.  She  told  it  herself  with  great 
pride  on  all  occasions.  The  postmaster  had  refused  to  send  out 
special  delivery  letters  separately,  but  insisted  on  sending  them  with 
the  regular  mail.  Mrs.  Sylvester  addressed  several  letters  in  her  best 
style  to  the  gentleman.  No  answer.  She  donned  her  most  rustling 
black  silk  and  most  beplumed  hat  (the  effect  was  stupendous)  and 
went  into  town  to  interview  him  in  person.  She  found  him  with  his 
feet  on  his  desk,  surrounded  by  his  prized  collection  of  hand-painted 
spittoons.  He  had  been  a  lumberman  in  Canada ;  this  female  appari- 
tion didn't  bother  him  much.  Words  passed  between  them.  "Would 
you  drive  ten  miles  for  ten  cents,  lady?"  snarls  he.  "No!"  snaps  she, 
"And  I  wouldn't  go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  two  either!" 
and  sailed  out  of  the  office,  leaving  him  utterly  abashed,  according 
to  Mrs.  Sylvester. 

The  first  community  building  that  was  built  was  the  auditorium — 
a  huge  wooden  affair  with  a  stage  at  one  end.  It  was  a  very  versatile 
building.  On  Sundays  and  on  Thursday  evenings  (mid-week  devo- 
tional service)  it  served  as  a  church.  A  grass  rug,  six  wicker  chairs, 
a  grand  piano  and  three  rubber-plants  were  put  on  tlie  stage.  The 
American  flag  was  draped  across  the  back  wall.  There  was  a  choir 
of  two  basses  and  four  sopranos.  The  communion  rail  was  used  for 
a  scenery  prop  in  theatrical  performances.  Every  summer  a  pageant 
was  given  at  one  of  the  mid-week  services — it  had  been  written  by 
the  head  of  the  Sunday  school  and  was  repeated  every  year  bv 
request.  No  one  ever  knew  at  whose  request.  It  was  a  rather  sticky 
allegory  about  Riches,  Pride,  Good  Will,  Purity,  and  various  other 
interesting  personages  seeking  Salvation.  However,  tlie  general  effect 
of  twenty  young  girls  in  long  white  cheese-cloth  robes,  and  numerous 
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callow  youths  in  toga-like  garments  grouped  around  an  electrically 
illuminated  cross  was  not  too  bad. 

The  auditorium  had  lighter  uses  too.  There  was  an  annual  min- 
strel show — an  orgy  of  burned  cork  and  white  gloves.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  "talented,"  and  the  inevitable  recitals 
took  place  there.  On  Children's  Night  a  group  of  very  earnest  actors 
gave  Hansel  and  Gretel  or  The  Three  Bears  in  unconvincing  costumes 
before  an  audience  of  submissive  youngsters.  Once,  and  only  once, 
someone  attempted  Shakespeare. 

However,  for  years  the  greater  part  of  the  dramatic  performances 
were  given  in  an  open-air  theater  in  the  woods  back  of  the  dunes, 
called  the  Indian  Trail.  In  spite  of  hungry  hordes  of  mosquitoes 
that  lurked  under  the  pine  trees  after  sunset,  it  made  an  ideal  setting 
for  pageants,  "song-festivals,"  and  simple  one-act  plays.  One  ex- 
perience rendered  the  place  unpopular  forever  after.  Someone  had 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  entertaining  and  educational  to  import  for 
a  few  days  a  group  of  Indians  from  a  nearby  reservation,  who  were 
reported  to  give  magnificent  pageants  to  raise  money  for  a  new 
chapel  they  were  building.  It  seemed  a  worthy  cause  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  immediately.  One  Thursday  morning  three  hun- 
dred Indians — braves,  squaws,  papooses,  young  men,  old  warriors, 
young  girls — arrived  on  the  grounds  and  pitched  their  camp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Trouble  began  almost  imme- 
diately. Tlie  proprietors  of  the  colony  grocery  store  sent  frantic 
messages  to  the  caretaker  that  their  supplies  were  disappearing  right 
and  left.  One  old  lady,  who  had  not  been  warned  beforehand,  fainted 
dead  away  on  turning  a  corner  and  suddenly  coming  face  to  face 
with  a  warrior  in  full  dress  and  war  paint.  Nervous  children  clung 
trembling  to  their  nurses.  Pet  dogs  disappeared.  The  costume  trunk 
in  the  auditorium  was  looted.  Bathing-suits,  drying  in  the  sun,  were 
spirited  away  as  if  by  magic.  Automobiles  were  left  standing  on 
empty  rims,  bereft  of  radiator-caps,  horns,  and  blankets.  That  night 
the  resorters  huddled  in  horror-stricken  groups  behind  locked  doors 
and  listened  to  the  echo  of  running  feet  on  the  pathways  of  the  forest, 
and  the  unearthly,  blood-curdling  yells  that  broke  out  everywhere. 
The  head  of  Summer  Rest  Cottage,  a  summer  retreat  for  female  mis- 
sionaries, went  into  her  kitchen  to  find  half  a  dozen  braves  ransack- 
ing the  refrigerator,  and  fled  in  terror.  The  first  performance,  which 
was  on  Friday  night,  aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  the 
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spectators.  There  was  something  too  realistic  about  the  savages  utter- 
ing wild  cries  as  they  danced  faster  and  faster  around  a  bonfire  under 
the  dark  pine  trees.  There  was  something  too  hair-raising  about  the 
walk  home  through  the  black  woods  with  the  owls  calling  to  each 
other  in  the  darkness.  The  next  morning  the  storm  broke.  The 
President's  office  was  beseiged  by  frantic  women.  Four  cottages  had 
been  robbed.  Innumerable  colored  sei-vants  had  fled.  Bishop  Hem- 
ingway's Swedish  cook  had  gone  mad  widi  fear  and  threatened  the 
family  with  a  butcher  knife.  Two  colored  maids  had  been  seduced 
and  one  German  girl.  The  engagement  for  that  evening  was  cancelled 
and  the  whole  tribe  packed  off  before  noon.  It  was  the  death  knell 
of  the  outdoor  theater. 

After  the  auditorium,  the  Administration  building  was  built.  It 
contained  the  executive  offices.  Then  was  added  a  pavilion  overlook- 
ing the  lake,  and  then  quite  a  large  boarding  house.  However,  the 
building  which  caused  the  most  radical  change  in  the  resort  and 
made  it  what  it  is  today  was  the  hotel.  It  is  a  large  rambling  affair; 
some  think  it  is  hideous  and  say  so,  others  prefer  to  ignore  its 
architectural  imperfections.  On  the  whole,  it  is  neither  much  worse 
nor  much  better  than  the  general  run  of  summer  hotels.  Its  beds 
are  about  as  lumpy  as  most,  and  its  bathrooms  as  unsatisfactory. 
The  wide  beach  and  the  golf  and  the  fishing  proved  efficient  lures. 
Guests  came  and  decided  to  stay.  There  are  over  six  hundred  cot- 
tages now.  The  hotel  has  been  enlarged.  About  five  thousand  people 
spend  at  least  part  of  the  summer  at  the  resort.  In  the  square  are 
cars  with  license  plates  from  every  state  in  the  union.  There  are 
country  clubs  just  off  the  grounds.  For  in  spite  of  its  growth  into 
the  most  popular  resort  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  rules  have  not  relaxed 
in  the  least  particular.  There  is  no  dancing  on  the  grounds.  There 
are  no  sports  on  Sunday.  There  are  still  services  and  Sunday  School 
twice  a  week.  The  bishops  still  hold  sway.  Tlie  nineties,  bloody  but 
unbowed,  exact  submission  from  the  nineteen-thirties. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  by  the  same  author  which  will  appear 
in  subsequent  issues. 
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Fantasy 

Elizabeth  T.  Combs 

I  AM  tlie  Breeze  of  the  night.  I  have  swept  through  the  streets  of 
the  great  city  of  London,  and  now  I  blow  over  the  black  wastes 
of  Dartmoor.  I  have  ruffled  the  plumes  of  the  guard  at  White- 
hall, I  have  danced  gaily  about  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  I  have  mocked 
at  the  mournful  ghosts  of  the  Tower,  I  have  stirred  the  leaves  in  the 
quiet  lanes  of  the  Temple  and  flung  the  silvery  spray  high  into  the 
moonlight  in  Fountain  Court,  I  have  filliped  a  handful  of  dust  in  tlie 
solemn  face  of  Big  Ben  and  laughed  as  he  chimed  the  eerie  hour 
of  midnight,  and  now  I  rustle  the  purple  heather.  I  sport  witli  the 
manes  of  the  wild  ponies  of  the  moors,  and  they  toss  their  heads 
and  snuff  the  air  and  snort,  as  they  see  the  shadows  that  I  chase 
across  the  black  dew-ponds  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  Further  out 
across  the  lonely  spaces  I  fly,  past  the  sheep  that  huddle  in  little 
groups  and  shudder  at  my  touch,  past  the  bleak  gray  stone-pile, 
where  they  sigh  and  dream  strange  dreams  at  my  whistle — out,  out 
over  the  endless  expanses,  faster  than  thought,  I  travel. 

In  the  hill-locked  solitude  I  dip  and  circle,  and  I  see  the  little 
black  figure  that  stumbles  and  toils  on  its  way.  Man  who  has  fled — 
man  who  has  sought  escape.  Ha!  Ha!  I  laugh,  for  I  know  how  it 
shall  end  toniglit,  but  he  groans  at  the  sound  of  my  laugh  and 
trembles  with  weakness  and  weariness.  Then  on  I  swoop  ahead  of 
him,  mocking  his  struggles,  his  useless  hope,  his  helplessness,  and 
where  the  white  of  a  chalk-pit  gleams  in  patches  dirough  the  cling- 
ing furze  the  ghost-woman  waits,  and  I  take  her  by  the  hand  and 
lead  her  out  of  the  shadows.  She  is  as  white  as  the  whitest  snow, 
and  silvery  and  transparent  like  the  gleaming  waters  I  have  let  run 
through  my  fingers  in  the  moonlight,  and  she  is  fairer  than  dreams. 
Only  her  great  pools  of  eyes  are  dark  and  her  long  soft  hair  that  I 
caress  with  my  fingers  and  tousle  about  her  head,  so  that  it  floats  in 
a  velvety  cloud  around  the  brightness  of  her  face.  I  lead  her  out 
and  I  call  to  the  man  who  creeps  on  with  bent  head.  He  looks  up; 
he  sees  her  so  wondrous,  so  beautiful,  floating  there  in  the  air  just 
before  him,  surrounded  by  that  misty  light!   It  is  a  vision,  he  thinks. 
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He  does  not  know  that  while  he  has  been  in  this  other  world,  this 
world  of  silence  and  despair,  she  has  died.  It  is  a  vision  of  weak- 
ness. He  gives  a  sob  and  stretches  out  his  arms  to  embrace  her,  but 
she  eludes  him  lightly.  She  drifts  before  him  and  beckons  with  her 
slender  hand.  "Come,"  she  calls  to  him,  and  her  voice  is  a  whisper- 
ing murmur  that  I  catch  up  and  carry  to  the  ear  of  the  man.  But 
he  sinks  to  his  knees,  and  buries  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  will  not 
look  at  her.  Tlien  softly  she  comes  to  him  and  touches  him  on  the 
forehead.  He  looks  up  and  the  depths  of  her  great  dark  eyes  seem 
to  engulf  him. 

"So  much  you  loved  me,"  she  whispers.    "Will  you  not  follow 


me  now 


He  stumbles  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  on  hers.  She  floats  before  him, 
back,  back,  and  he  follows.  The  white  of  the  chalk-pit  glimmers 
through  the  dark,  but  he  does  not  see  it.  Silvery  and  light  as  air  she 
floats  on  and  he  does  not  take  his  eyes  from  hers.  Back,  back,  and 
back!  The  furze  rustles  suddenly,  sharply.  Softly  I  sigh  and  for  a 
moment  I  wait,  motionless,  silent — 

Then  up  to  the  star-hung  heavens  I  dart  and  careen  in  mad  flight, 
and  I  shout  aloud  and  call  to  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the  regions 
of  air.  Pell-mell  they  come  rushing,  and  away  we  fly  shrieking  and 
singing.  Away  to  the  marshes  to  dance  with  the  will-o-the-wisp! 
Away  to  the  mountain  caverns  to  sport  with  the  gnomes  and  pixies! 
Away  to  the  pounding  sea  to  tangle  the  wet  hair  of  the  pearl-decked 
mermaids!    Away!    Away!    I  am  the  Breeze  of  the  night. 
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The  Circle 

Mary  McCallum 

PERHAPS  some  of  you,  gentle  readers,  will  resent  this  story's 
being  so  crude  as  to  have  a  moral.  I  know  the  temper  of  the 
modem  reading  public  and  it  is  with  fear  and  trepidation  that 
I  undertake  to  discipline  my  sophisticated  audience.  Nor  will  I  be 
so  old-fashioned  as  to  offer  excuses  for  my  conduct.  At  different 
times  in  the  past,  I  have  presented  various  tales  to  you  in  my  usual 
hesitant  fashion  and  you  have  received  them  more  than  kindly,  call- 
ing them  inimitable,  epochal,  moving,  etc.  Now  when  I  fear  failure, 
I  cannot  grovel  at  your  feet,  begging  you  to  reward  me  again  on 
remembrance  of  past  successes.  No,  I  will  only  mention  one  extenu- 
ating circumstance :  for  the  past  months  you  have  besought  me  again 
and  again  to  furnish  you  with  a  new  tale.  My  mind  for  some  time 
has  been  filled  with  this  moving  story  and  I  can  find  no  other  to  give 
you.  If  the  moral  is  too  obvious,  remember  that  without  it  there 
would  be  no  story. 

But  pardon  this  tedious  introduction.  Time,  like  Pippa,  is  pass- 
ing, and  I,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  must  quickly  find  my  rest  and 
your  salvation  in  telling  my  tale. 

I  dare  ask  how  many  of  my  readers  have  ever  lived  on  a  Nebraska 
farmstead?  No  reply  is  necessary  for  my  question  was  purely  rhe- 
torical and  I  know  your  answer,  but  since  we  are  both  ignorant  of 
that  country,  let  us  try  to  draw  a  mental  picture  of  it  for  our  mutual 
enlightenment.  From  all  accounts,  it  is  a  dreary  place,  especially 
in  winter.  Continual  snow  storms  make  the  earth  and  the  sky  much 
the  same  color,  and  the  architecture  is  uninspiring.  In  truth,  archi- 
tecture of  any  type  is  incidental.  The  farms  are  scattered,  and  they 
were  built  to  be  lived  on,  not  alas,  to  be  looked  at.  The  summer 
must  be  an  improvement  on  such  an  atmosphere  but  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, short  and  sheepy.  And  let  me  assure  you,  my  friends,  that 
I  intend  no  pun.  Sheep-raising  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  average 
farmer.  Can  you  imagine  the  monotony  of  the  long  level  stretches, 
patch-worked  by  slowly  shifting  gray  masses?   The  golden  glow  of 
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romance  that  hallows  the  lambs  browsing  on  the  olive-covered  slopes 
outside  Jerusalem  has  not  touched  these.  They  are  a  business  and 
a  means  of  livelihood,  and  for  this  their  owner  loves  them.  He  and 
his  sons  live  for  their  sheep,  as  his  wife  and  his  daughters  live  for 
their  lords.  (Truly  Michael  was  unkind  not  to  direct  Adam  to 
Nebraska.)  The  working  days  are  long  and  the  lives  of  the  women 
center  about  the  men,  even  while  they  are  absent  in  the  fields.  Meat 
must  be  cured,  preserves  must  be  made,  linen  cleaned,  and  garments 
stitched  for  these  big  inarticulate  creatures,  who  clump  home  at 
sundown  and  are  half  asleep  before  the  moon  rises.  There  is  little 
romance  with  these  men  for  the  young,  and  little  rest  for  the  old. 
They  are  like  their  sheep:  as  hard  to  care  for  and  as  tediously 
devoted. 

Large  families  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country  and  the  heroine 
of  my  story,  Ellen  Pepper,  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children. 
She  lived  in  a  sturdy  weather-beaten  old  house  with  her  father  and 
mother,  her  two  sisters  and  their  husbands,  and  her  four  brothers. 
She  not  only  lived  there;  she  worked  there.  The  small  pattern  of 
her  life  followed  that  of  her  mother  and  sisters:  up  in  the  da\NTi  to 
rouse  the  men  and  care  for  the  stock,  busy  with  breakfast,  busy  with 
cleaning,  busy  with  sewing,  busy  with  all  the  unspeakable  menial 
occupations  which  "mar  the  shining  surface  of  an  idealistic  soul  like 
dust  but  which  cannot  be  shaken  off  so  easily."  She  had  read  this. 
Winter  and  summer  the  smell  of  hot  food,  hot  cattle,  and  hot  men 
was  in  her  very  being.  She  could  not  adjust  herself  to  it;  she  could 
not  reconcile  a  "truly  tender,  eager,  spirit"  to  such  labors.  The 
sameness,  the  lack  of  variety  revolted  her.  She  shut  herself  in  a 
sort  of  coma  and  dreamed  wild,  indefinite  dreams  as  she  experienced 
what  she  refused  to  call  living. 

She  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  girl  but  she  was  rather  pretty.  Her 
hair  was  brown  and  short  and  curly,  and  she  often  thought  how  well 
it  would  look  under  the  stiff  white  of  a  nurse's  cap.  Not  that  she 
was  the  kind  of  girl  who  was  always  concerned  with  her  appearance; 
she  was  "merely  practical,"  and  felt  that  her  prettiness  would  help 
her  soothe  the  sick  and  dying.  How  often  she  had  pictured  it:  her 
own  figure  moving  from  white  bed  to  white  bed,  an  angel  of  mercy, 
unafraid,  and  ready  to  walk  witli  any  lost  soul  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow.  She  was  young  and  eager  to  serve;  she  was  not 
afraid  of  work;  she  felt  the  world  calling  for  her  in  the  white  wind 
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that  screamed  around  the  door  of  her  home  on  winter  days.  In  her 
silently  bustling  home,  she  felt  the  call.  Gazing  into  the  stupidly 
contented  faces  of  five  successful  farmers,  she  felt  she  was  not 
needed  here. 

It  happened  as  was  to  be  expected.  Ellen  left  home  on  a  windy 
day  in  March,  on  a  day  in  which  the  call  was  stronger  than  ever, 
and  on  which  she  received  the  hundred  dollar  prize  for  the  best 
home-made  butter  given  by  the  Cup  of  Cold  Water  Society  of  the 
King's  Daughters  of  Nebraska.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  this  im- 
petuous action  stamps  her  as  a  rash  and  untrustworthy  young  per- 
son, but  such  is  not  the  case.  Her  flight  was  the  result  of  twenty 
years  of  longing:  in  fact,  I  sometimes  think  that  it  was  not  Ellen 
who  fled  of  her  own  volition,  but  Ellen  pursued  by  dreams  of  noble 
service  which  had  finally  gotten  out  of  her  control  and  had  turned 
into  spirits  to  torment  her.  She  was  obsessed  by  an  idea  which  made 
her  home  and  parents  unbearably  tiresome,  and  she  could  not  resist. 

There  is  little  of  importance  in  the  details  of  her  arrival  in  the 
city.  She  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  enter  hospital 
service  without  negotiation  which  would  involve  her  parents.  As  so 
often  happens,  her  money  gave  out  very  quickly.  I  have  come  to 
regard  it,  in  the  light  of  later  happenings  as  extremely  unfortunate 
that,  with  these  two  excellent  reasons  for  her  forced  return  to  home, 
her  brother  was  short-sighted  enough  to  follow  her  to  the  city. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  he  did,  and  with  unprecedented  broad-minded- 
ness offered  her  a  choice  of  procedure:  she  might  return  home  for- 
ever or  he  would  make  every  eff"ort  to  enter  her  in  the  hospital, 
would  supply  the  money  for  her  years  of  training,  but  her  home 
would  be  closed  to  her  henceforth.  The  brother  in  question  was  a 
calm  and  phlegmatic  man.  He  accepted  the  fact  that  her  life  was 
her  own,  but  he  realized  how  deeply  his  parents  were  hurt  by  her 
departure  from  the  family.  They  could  not  believe  she  was  their 
child.  It  was  not  possible.  They  brooded  over  it  silently,  and  their 
son  decided  in  the  astonishing  fashion  of  slow-thinking,  strong  men 
that  the  sooner  the  incident  of  Ellen  was  closed  the  better.  She  might 
return  or  she  might  stay.  He  loved  her,  but  he  was  strong  enough 
to  forget  her.  And  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt  the  unity  of 
their  home.    His  primitive  nature  rebelled. 

She  chose,  a  bit  defiantly,  to  stay.  Her  spirit  had  suffered  some 
by  the  difficulties  she  had  encountered  but  her  ideals  were  untouched. 
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She  was  far  from  heartless,  but  she  was  young  and  could  not  feel 
the  irrevocableness  of  her  brother's  decision.  She  would  not  miss 
her  former  life  and  she  could  not  feel  herself  cut  off  from  her 
people  forever.  She  felt,  with  a  strange  tenderness,  that  they  did 
not  understand  her;  not  as  you,  reader,  must  come  to  understand 
her.  Try  to  realize  that  she  is  the  best  type  of  misguided  young 
womanhood.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  her  ideals — only  with 
her  application  of  them.  And,  remember,  she  was  young.  Youth 
explains  many  sins.  The  night  she  first  came  to  live  within  the 
hospital  walls  she  spent  in  prayer  before  her  window,  asking  guid- 
ance of  God,  not  forgiveness;  asking — strange  juxtaposition,  that 
she  might  serve  well,  and  that  her  parents  might  be  happy. 

Let  me  say,  before  I  go  on,  in  explanation  of  Ellen's  character, 
that  her  whole  family,  each  in  his  own  way,  was  impossibly  ideal- 
istic: the  brother  believing  in  the  strength  of  his  own  emotional 
nature,  the  father  and  mother  worshipping  the  unbroken  family 
circle,  etc.  Each  believed  firmly  in  his  own  strength  and  his  ability 
to  carry  out  unwaveringly  any  necessary  task.  It  was  thus  with 
Ellen. 

Ellen  worked  devotedly  in  the  hospital  for  more  than  a  year. 
She  was  fresh  and  eager,  and  the  life  of  the  city  and  the  hospital 
was  new  to  her.  She  did  her  work  well,  witliout  becoming  callous 
and  mechanical;  the  never  ceasing  stream  of  human  wreckage  pass- 
ing through  the  white  walls  each  day  never  ceased  to  thrill  and 
fascinate  her.  The  work  was  hard,  but  she  did  not  tire  easily. 
Toward  the  end  of  her  first  year,  she  was  given  several  opportuni- 
ties to  do  the  kind  of  service  she  had  dreamed  of  doing.  Several 
times  she  went  with  her  patients  to  the  gate  of  death,  and  once  she 
felt  life  returning  to  a  thin  body  under  the  insistent  pressure  of  her 
hand.  She  felt  that  this  was  her  great  moment;  she  had  given  of 
herself  to  all  those  under  her  care;  only  here  had  she  felt  a  return. 
Unconsciously  she  realized  that  she  had  been  lacking  something; 
she  felt  she  had  been  satisfied  when  she  saw  life  return  to  the  wasted 
body,  but  she  could  not  even  then  say  exactly  what  it  was  that  she 
desired.  The  consciousness  of  this  desire  began  subtly  to  imdermine 
her  happiness. 

On  the  September  of  her  second  year  at  the  hospital,  she  was  on 
duty  in  the  receiving  ward.  She  felt  that  this  was  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  institution,  its  vital  center,  through  which  the  strange 
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backwaters  of  the  city  flowed  at  one  time  or  another.  Strange  cases 
came  through  this  ward,  and  stranger  ones  were  apt  to  come  at  all 
hours.  Drunken,  broken  derelicts  of  men  were  the  most  common 
freight,  but  even  these  aroused  her  eager  interest.  She  found  after 
a  time  that  it  was  an  impossible  task  to  win  them  back  to  the  path 
of  rectitude,  but  she  managed  to  satisfy  her  ideals  by  showiing  them 
the  Christian  spirit  for  a  few  short  hours.  Do  not  laugh,  reader. 
She  was,  strangely,  sincere. 

It  was  the  ninth  of  September,  to  be  exact,  that  the  limg  case  was 
brought  in.  He  had  not  been  picked  up  under  that  heading:  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately  for  him  a  car  hit  him  as  he  careened  drunk- 
enly  about  the  streets.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  to  have  a 
rather  serious  scalp  wound  stitched,  and  he  remained  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  eaten  practically  nothing  for  ten  days.  The 
doctors  suffered  imder  no  delusion  that  they  were  running  a  poor 
farm,  but  it  required  expert  care  to  accustom  his  stomach  to  food 
after  so  long  an  abstinence.  His  tubercular  condition  was  soon  dis- 
covered but  die  care  of  such  came  not  in  the  province  of  a  city's 
charity  hospital.  There  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  him 
outside  a  few  days'  rest  and  careful  feeding.  Ellen  took  charge 
of  him  and  her  sensitive  nature  was  promptly  touched.  Even  the 
doctors  were  aroused  for  he  was  a  type  strange  to  the  receiving 
ward:  his  face  was  clean-shaven  and  intelligent,  and  he  spoke  in 
the  accents  of  a  cultivated  man.  He  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
streets.  Ellen's  intense  devotion  to  her  patients  had  become  hospital 
history  and  her  brief  attachment  to  this  newcomer  was  as  before 
laughingly  commented  upon  and  quickly  forgotten  with  his  de- 
parture. The  mysterious  "lung  case"  soon  passed  into  the  realm 
of  other  forgotten  men,  as  far  as  the  hospital  was  concerned. 

Not  so  with  Ellen.  For  the  first  time  she  had  a  patient  in  whom 
she  felt  fully  rewarded  for  her  labors  on  his  behalf.  He  never 
thanked  her  as  so  many  others  had  done;  he  was  never  tender  with 
her  as  other  men  had  been;  he  often  spoke  his  needs  harshly  and 
loudly.  But  she  felt  it  a  privilege  to  serve  him  and  be  near  him. 
The  air  of  mystery  about  him,  which  had  momentarily  intrigued 
the  hospital,  grew  daily  for  her.  His  rudeness  added  to  his  charm 
and  to  her  feeling  that  here  was  a  great  man  misdirected.  She  felt 
no  need  to  explain  his  condition:  he  was  a  genius  and  before  he 
came  into  his  own,  poverty  was  to  be  expected.    She  knew  that  his 
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drunkenness  was  his  escape  from  the  sordidness  of  life;  how  well 
she  knew.  She  too  had  been  drunk  with  dreams  of  a  dedication  to 
a  great  and  noble  cause.  Her  fulfillment  was  in  him  and  she  would 
find  his  fulfillment  for  him.  He  would  realize  his  greatness  through 
her  help  and  she  tlirough  his. 

She  saw  him  often  after  he  left  the  hospital.  Perhaps  you,  my 
friends,  would  like  to  know  more  about  his  character  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  however  interesting  his  appearance  may  be,  his, 
shall  I  say  soul,  is  only  interesting  to  Ellen.  She  is  supporting 
him  now.  Her  work  in  the  hospital  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  she  has 
given  it  up  for  more  menial  work  but  work  which  leaves  her  more 
time  to  serve  him  personally.  You  will  say  that  her  cause  is  hope- 
less and  that  you  know  many  a  shiftless  "genius"  of  his  type.  But 
who  are  you  and  I  to  judge?  Ellen  is  supremely  happy:  she  has 
realized  her  dreams,  so  she  thinks,  and  she  believes  the  realization 
of  his  is  just  around  the  comer.  We  do  not  believe  in  miracles  now, 
but  perhaps  in  another  life.  In  paraphrase  we  may  say  "God  must 
love  the  idle  genius;  He  has  made  so  many  of  them."  At  all  events, 
Ellen  has  completed  the  circle  of  her  life. 

I  will  not  burden  you,  patient  readers,  witli  the  apparent  moral. 
I  have  delivered  my  warning  to  the  idealists  among  you  and  now 
I  must  retract  it.  Follow  your  guiding  star:  the  circle  in  which  it 
will  lead  you  is  inevitable  but  full  and  fascinating,  and  the  years 
will  pass  more  quickly. 
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A  New  Day 

Marjorie  J.  Smith 

I  HAD  seen  Trixie  often  at  dances  and  dinners.  Everybody  adored 
Trixie.  She  was  a  swell  sport  if  ever  there  was  one.  I  never  saw 
a  girl  with  so  much  fun  in  her.  You  couldn't  stay  near  her  more 
than  a  minute  without  being  convinced  that  she  and  you  and  every- 
body else  were  having  the  best  time  in  the  world. 

Trixie  could  make  a  good  story  out  of  anything.  She  could  make 
the  frozen-faced  old  Mrs.  Granleigh — very  proper  social  dragon, 
you  know — giggle  like  a  child  over  nothing  at  all.  She  brought  out 
the  bumptious,  funny  side  of  everybody,  and  they  loved  her  for  it. 

And  the  best  thing  about  Trixie  was  the  utter  naturalness  of  her. 
Not  a  trace  of  sophistication.  Not  a  speck  of  that  "Fm-the-life-of- 
the-party"  air  which  is  sometimes  assumed  by  witty  girls — much  to 
their  detriment.  No  showing  off  in  Trixie's  manner.  She  had  a  way 
of  laughing  up  into  your  eyes.  You  just  couldn't  help  responding 
to  her  laugh  when  she  did  that. 

Archeologists  were  known  to  babble  nonsense  to  her  just  for  the 
heck  of  it.  Old  people  left  her  things  in  wills.  Middle-aged  persons 
sent  her  presents.  The  younger  crowd  wouldn't  go  anywhere  with- 
out her.  Girls  flocked  about  her  and  imitated  her  clothes  and  laugh. 
Men  met  her  and  fell  for  her.  They  would  start  to  declare  the  great 
and  undying,  but  they  never  finished.  She  refused  them  so  gently 
that  they  couldn't  help  liking  it.  No  broken  hearts  or  wounded  egos 
among  us  also-rans. 

On  the  surface  she  seemed  utterly  frivolous.  But  she  always 
played  square.  We  were  all  crazy  about  her.  She  was  one  swell 
girl. 

That  unforgettable  night  Trixie  wore  a  gold  dress  with  deep  blue 
green  about  it,  lacy  blue  green  sandals,  blue  green  on  one  shoulder 
and  somewhere  low  on  the  skirt.  She  danced  beautifully,  but  people 
didn't  let  her  dance.  I  never  saw  a  girl  get  such  a  rush.  Hardly  a 
second  for  each  man.  She  was  lovely  to  look  at — laughing  brown 
curls,  laughing  brown  eyes  and  a  funny,  grinning,  generous  mouth. 
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It  was  just  three-thirty  when  we  left  the  dance.  A  dozen  or  so  of 
us  and  Trixie  went  somewhere  for  food.  Some  of  us  were  tired. 
Trixie  never  was.  She  teased  us  out  of  our  weariness.  I  don't  re- 
member what  I  ate,  but  it  was  delicious.  We  played  silly  word- 
games.  Everything  that  was  said  seemed  funnier  than  anything  that 
had  ever  been  said  before.   We  laughed  until  we  ached. 

It  was  just  beginning  to  get  gray  outside  when  we  left.  I  can't 
think  now  why  we  all  went  straight  to  Trixie's  house,  but  it  seemed 
the  natural  thing  to  do.  No  one  said  anything  about  it — we  just 
went.  My  car  was  the  last  one  to  get  there.  Everyone  was  sitting 
on  Trixie's  front  steps.  The  house  faced  East,  and  they  were  watch- 
ing the  sky  grow  red.  We  joined  them.  Trixie  told  us  something 
funny  and  we  all  roared  and  squealed  with  laughter. 

The  sun  was  lighting  the  windows  of  the  house.  Suddenly  Trixie 
jumped  up  and  ran  up  the  seven  steps.  We  all  stood  up,  laughing, 
and  turned  towards  Trixie.  Someone  started  to  follow  her,  but  he 
stopped  on  the  bottom  step.  Trixie  stopped  on  the  tiny  stoop  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  jumped  up.  She  stood  there  a  moment  with 
her  back  to  us — a  still,  poised  figure  in  gold  and  deep  blue-green. 
Then  she  turned  around.  All  the  laughter  was  gone  from  her  face 
for  the  first  time  since  we  had  known  her.  In  its  place  was  a  serenity 
strange  to  her  fun-formed  mouth,  strange  to  her  laughter-eyes.  It 
was  the  serenity  of  a  very  new  baby  or  a  very  old  person.  It  did 
not  belong  to  our  Trixie.  It  was  sublime.  It  was  startling.  She  was 
looking  over  our  heads  into  the  face  of  the  sun  rising  above  the  hills. 
Then,  slowly,  in  a  voice  dead  calm  and  deeper  than  her  usual  speak- 
ing voice  she  said: 

"Good-bye.    I  am  going  to  die  today." 
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The  Brambler  staff  was  not  only  grateful  for  the  recognition 
which  the  magazine  received  at  the  recent  Virginia  Intercollegiate 
Press  Association  convention  in  Richmond  but  it  was  also  encouraged 
by  the  knowledge  that  our  magazine  was  judged  the  best  in  Virginia. 
Now  we  are  anxious  that  this  superiority  may  continue. 

In  the  past  the  securing  of  contributions  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem. With  our  first  issue  we  would  like  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy 
in  this  regard.  We  invite  you  and  urge  you  to  submit  any  sort  of 
work — poems,  essays,  plays,  or  stories,  to  the  editor.  All  this  work 
will  anonymously  be  placed  before  the  staff  to  be  judged.  If  it  is 
printed,  a  certain  number  of  points  will  be  awarded  to  its  author. 
In  addition,  assignments  for  writing  book  reviews  and  other  features 
will  be  given  to  all  those  interested.  Points  will  also  be  given  to  the 
authors  of  this  work.  Finally,  the  new  members  of  the  staff  will  be 
those  who  have  received  the  most  points  during  the  year,  in  other 
words,  those  who  have  had  the  most  work  printed. 

This  system,  similar  to  those  used  by  most  college  publications, 
has  two  aims.  First  of  all  it  aims  to  increase  student  contributions; 
secondly,  to  insure  that  the  members  of  the  staff  are  not  only  the 
most  capable  but  also  the  most  interested  girls.  In  the  spring  this 
system  will  also  be  applied  to  the  business  management  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  editor  herself 
may  be  chosen  by  some  such  method. 

A  box  for  your  contributions  will  be  placed  in  Gray.  We  hope 
it  will  be  well  filled  for  we  are  anxious  to  unearth  ability  and  to 
start  you  on  the  path  to  editorship. 
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See  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassie  greene, 

(0  seemely  sight) 
Yclad  in  Scarlot  like  a  mayden  Queene, 

And  Ermine's  white. 
Upon  her  head  a  Cremosin  coronet, 
With  Damaske  roses  and  DafFadillies  set: 

Bayleaves  betweene. 

And  Primroses  greene 
Embellish  the  sweet  violet. 

Edmund  Spenser.   The  Shephearde's  Calender. 


I  haste  to  hymn  the  humble  roach 
Whom  other  poets  won't  approach. 
His  flickering  feet,  his  apt  antennae 
Have  given  great  offense  to  many. 
Yet  I'd  prefer  him  in  my  pantry 
To  Mr.  Barritt  or  Elmer  Gantry. 

Ogden  Nash. 


"But  in  a  tragedy,"  I  insisted,  "the  catastrophe  must  be  led  up 
to,  step  by  step.  My  dear  Brown,  the  end  of  the  hero  must  be  logical 
and  rational." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  he  said,  as  we  crossed  Piccadilly  Circus.  "In 
actual  life  it  isn't  so.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  motor-onmibus 
from  knocking  me  over  and  killing  me  at  this  moment?" 

At  that  moment,  by  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  strangest 
of  coincidences,  and  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  playwrights  ought  to 
avoid,  a  motor-omnibus  knocked  Brown  over  and  killed  him. 

Max  Beerbohm.  Seven  Men. 
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I  have  jewels  hidden  in  this  place  ...  I  have  a  collar  of  pearls, 
set  in  four  rows.  They  are  like  unto  moons  chained  with  rays  of 
silver.  They  are  like  fifty  moons  caught  in  a  golden  net  ...  I  have 
topazes  yellow  as  are  the  eyes  of  tigers,  and  topazes  that  are  pink 
as  the  eyes  of  a  woodpigeon,  and  green  topazes  that  are  as  the  eyes 
of  cats.  I  have  opals  that  burn  always,  with  an  ice-like  flame,  opals 
that  make  sad  men's  minds,  and  are  fearful  of  the  shadows.  I  have 
onyxes  like  the  eyeballs  of  a  dead  woman.  I  have  moonstones  that 
change  when  the  moon  changes,  and  are  wan  when  they  see  the  sun 
...  In  an  ebony  coffer  I  have  two  cups  of  amber,  that  are  like 
apples  of  gold.  If  an  enemy  pour  poison  into  these  cups  they  be- 
come like  an  apple  of  silver. 

Oscar  Wilde.   Salome. 


Suff"er  us  not  to  mock  ourselves  with  falsehood. 
Teach  us  to  care  and  not  to  care. 
Teach  us  to  sit  still. 

T.  S.  Eliot.   Ash  Wednesday. 

All  men  have  equal  rights,  but  not  to  equal  things. 

Edmund  Burke.   Reflections. 


Callers  that  outstay  their  time 

Get  shiny  brown. 

Church  going  is  purple. 

The  dull  flat  purple  of  a  prayer-book  marker. 

There  is  another  purple  though, 

Radiant,  rosy. 

I  have  only  seen  it  once,  in  northern  lights, 

I  think  it  must  be  Religion. 

Adventure  is  golden, 

Because  of  the  sun  on  brass  helmets. 

Phoebe  Crosby  Allnut.  Colors. 
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We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Little  Book  Shop  of  Lynch- 
burg in  lending  us  the  books  we  review. 

One  More  River 

John  Galsworthy 
C.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1933 

"The  beginnings  and  endings  of  all  human  undertakings  are 
untidy;  the  building  of  a  house,  the  writing  of  a  novel,  the  demo- 
lition of  a  bridge,  and,  eminently,  the  finish  of  a  voyage."  So  writes 
Galsworthy  at  the  opening  of  this,  his  last  novel,  as  Clare  and  Tony 
disembark  from  their  three  weeks  crossing  from  Ceylon;  and  yet 
truly  this  last  farewell  to  Galsworthy's  famous  family  is  neither  un- 
tidy nor  incomplete.  Safely  Dinny  Charwell  and  Clare,  her  sister, 
"cross  the  river"  to  find  a  more  enduring  happiness. 

Their  path  is  not  straight  nor  level.  Clare  returns  to  England 
after  seventeen  heart-breaking  months  of  marriage  with  Jerry  Cor- 
ven  in  Ceylon.  On  her  homeward  passage,  Tony  (James  Groom) 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Although  this  novel  is  fundamentally 
concerned  with  their  problem,  Dinny  stands  out  as  the  character 
who  most  attracts  our  sympathy.  She  is  intimately  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  Clare  and  Eustace  Dornford  with  Jerry  Corven,  and 
the  youthful  Tony.  Meanwhile  she  is  silently  wrestling  with  her 
own  problem,  and  fighting  her  way  out  of  tlie  shadow  which  the 
loss  of  Wilfred  Dessert  had  cast  upon  her  more  than  a  year  before. 
The  book  ends  with  Dinny's  marriage  to  Dornford,  although  One 
More  River  is  not  her  love  story. 

We  again  meet  with  familiar  characters — the  General  and  Mrs. 
Charwell,  "Aunt  Em,"  who  omits  her  "g's,"  and  her  "tall  twisty" 
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husband  Sir  Lawrence  Mont,  Fleur  so  poised  and  self-assured,  and 
"Very  Young  Rogers"  with  the  slight  limp. 

We  are  impressed  with  Galsworthy's  sure  touch,  his  genius  in 
detail  and  analysis,  his  clever  conversations  on  contemporary  affairs. 
The  gold  standard,  Dinny  tells  Clare,  is  "what  you  want  to  be  on 
when  you're  off,  and  to  be  off  when  you're  on."  Galsworthy's  mas- 
tery of  detail  is  demonstrated  in  unexpected  fields.  Take  for  ex- 
ample: "Clare's  brows  drew  down.  Dinny  suddenly  remembered 
how  strenuously  they  had  once  debated  the  question  of  whether  eye- 
brows should  be  plucked.    Thank  heaven!    Clare  never  had  yet." 

Again,  his  character  study  is  outstandingly  successful.  Dinny, 
Tony  and  Clare  especially  are  sharply  delineated  and  progressive. 
The  hard,  metallic  brilliance  of  Clare  is  melted  at  last  in  her  gentle- 
ness for  the  boyish,  longing  Tony,  and  Dinny's  sturdy  sweetness  and 
practical  understanding  work  out  her  own  salvation.  In  a  single 
phrase,  Galsworthy  can  give  us  a  whole  complete  picture.  For  in- 
stance, he  speaks  of  the  "bubble  and  squeak"  of  Dinny's  face;  or 
more  completely,  of  the  youngest  recruit  to  the  Charwell  family, 
"his  nurse,  his  aunt  and  his  great  aunt  stood,  in  triangular  admir- 
ation, for  him  to  fall  alternately  into  their  outstretched  hands." 

One  More  River  is  filled  with  echoes  of  Galsworthy's  understand- 
ing of  Englishmen  and  his  deep  love  for  England.  He  pays  tribute 
to  a  fellow  artist,  the  author  of  Cavalcade,  for  his  portrayal  of  old 
and  new  England.  To  him,  England  is  still  "old  and  permanent  and 
beautiful,  even  though  the  pound  has  gone  off  gold." 

In  One  More  River  Galsworthy  has  cast  aside  his  intense  imper- 
sonality. Instead  one  finds  a  mellowness  within  its  pages,  tempered 
by  his  deepened  love  and  understanding  of  human  nature.  It  has 
more  than  a  note  of  philosophy  and  a  great  peace  sought  for  and 
found.  The  divorce  trial  is  probably  the  most  brilliantly  done  por- 
tion of  the  novel,  and  yet  one  remembers  most  the  sympathy  and 
feeling,  the  abiding  peace  of  such  passages  as  this: 

"Dinny  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  the  night  slowly  cooled  her 
cheeks.  Beautiful  and  deep  it  was,  out  there,  and  the  shapes  un- 
stirring,  dark  and  as  if  brooding.  Through  the  tense  stillness  came 
a  far  drone,  swelling  to  the  rightful  sound  of  a  passing  car,  and, 
between  the  trees,  she  could  see  its  traveling  light  burnish  up  the 
hedgerows  for  flying  moments,  and  die  beyond  the  angle  of  vision. 
Then  the  drone  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  stillness  recommenced. 
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A  moth  flew  by,  and  a  little  white  feather  from  a  fantail  on  the  roof 
floated  down,  turning  over  in  the  quiet  air." 

R.  C,  '35. 

TaliFer 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1933 

In  this  piece  Robinson  is  not  writing  in  his  most  successful  field, 
that  of  the  lyric;  Talifer  is  a  poetic  narrative  dealing  with  a  psy- 
chological problem.  It  is  much  the  same  type  of  work  as  Captain 
Craig,  Merlin,  Lancelot,  and  Tristram,;  however,  this  latest  attempt 
is  the  least  satisfactory  of  them  all. 

Four  characters  are  presented:  Althea,  Dr.  Quick,  Karen,  and 
Talifer.  Althea,  an  emotional  but  rather  domestic  and  common- 
place character,  is  betrothed  to  Talifer,  who  has  much  in  common 
with  her.  He  is  quite  an  ordinary  person,  though  he  lives  up  well 
to  his  family  "tradition,"  makes  a  good  enough  appearance,  and 
has  managed  to  glorify  himself  considerably  in  Althea's  estimation. 
Shortly  before  their  wedding,  Talifer  decides  that  he  is  in  love  with 
Karen,  with  whom  he  believes  he  can  find  peace.  She  is  startlingly 
and  exotically  beautiful,  but  cold,  remote,  and  utterly  unemotional. 
The  most  likable  and  believable  character  in  the  poem  is  Quick,  the 
physician,  friend  to  the  three.    He  has  a  deep  aff"ection  for  Althea. 

" Althea's  house 

Was  always  the  last  house  he  left  behind  him, 
He  said,  and  it  was  always  the  first  house 
Before  him  sailing  home.    Always,  he  said. 
Althea  might  explain  it  or  forget  it, 
But  so  it  was.    It  was  her  fault,  not  his, 
He  said,  that  she  was  perfect." 

But  he  was  drawn  also  by  Karen's  attraction,  and  he  does  not  take 
himself  or  either  of  the  women  too  seriously.  His  ad^^[ce  to  his 
friends  is  always  wise  and  tempered  by  irony  and  humor. 
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Karen  and  Talifer  are  married.  After  a  year  he  finds  life  with 
her  unbearable.  They  part,  Quick  takes  Karen  off  to  Wales,  and 
Talifer  and  Althea  live  respectably  and  uneventfully  beneath  their 
ancestral  oaks.  Here  they  frolic  together  like  two  children,  acting 
not  at  all  as  people  who  have  gone  through  trying  circumstances 
which  might  serv^e  to  develop  character  or  personality.  In  their 
mood  of  perpetual  playfulness,  Talifer  says  to  his  wife: 

"I  am  not  naturally  an  imbecile. 

Or  you  would  not  be  here; 

What  are  you  laughing  at? 

You  have  been  laughing  ever  since  you  got  up. 

Your  Pilgrim  Mothers  would  have  spanked  you  for  it." 

The  final  picture  is  one  of  domestic  bliss.  We  see  Quick  as  a 
visitor  in  the  home  of  his  friends  after  he  has  been  deserted  by 
Karen,  who  has  gone  off  to  Oxford  where 

"We  might  observe,  with  schooled  serenity, 
Dons  following  her  like  dogs,  and  ancient  sages, 
With  a  last  gleam  of  evil  in  their  eyes. 
Watching  her  and  forgetting  their  arthritis." 

Neither  of  the  women  seem  real,  and  Althea  is  particularly  unlife- 
like  toward  the  end,  in  her  role  of  wife  and  mother.  Talifer  is 
plausible  enough,  but  entirely  unexciting  and  never  admirable. 
Quick  is  amusing,  but  obviously  a  type  and  not  an  individual.  In 
complaining  whimsically  that  women  never  love  him,  he  says  of 
himself: 

" They  don't  want  me, 

Talifer.    There  are  two  at  least  who  don't 
And  elsewhere  there  are  probably  some  others. 
I  don't  know  why.    I'm  cheerful;  I  can  talk; 
I  have  a  studious  eye  for  small  attentions; 
I  pick  things  up;   I'm  kind  to  animals; 
I  dance  with  feet  that  are  not  too  ferocious; 
I  can   shift  busily  from  the  wrong  note. 
And  fade  from  argument  imperceptibly; 
I  can  be  childlike  when  they  flatter  me, 
And  tell  them  lies  that  they  like  best  to  hear; 
I  can  be  gracious  when  they  say  I'm  going 
To  places  where  I'd  rather  be  damned  than  go; 
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I  can  avoid  reminding  them  that  men 

Are  sometimes  restive  and  preoccupied 

With  trivial  claims  and   interferences 

Of  life  and  death.    But  they,  not  knowing  my  worth, 

Make  light  of  me.    A  sigh   for  merit  wasted 

Says  I  am   not  the  man.    I  don't  know   why." 

After  he  has  gotten  Talifer  and  Althea  satisfactorily  established, 
he  philosophizes  at  length  upon  their  love,  and  the  "family  circle" 
motif  at  the  end  is  rather  disappointing.  There  is  nothing  great 
here.  The  poem  has  certain  clever  bits,  but  the  characters  are  un- 
real and  vague.  There  is  a  minimum  of  development,  and  our  in- 
terest lags.  On  the  whole,  this  wrork  seems  unnecessary  and  unim- 
portant. 


J.  H.,  '35. 
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Four   Days  Wonder 

A.  A.  Milne 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York,  1933 

Mr.  Milne  once  wrote  a  fascinating  mystery  story  which  proved 
to  be  a  best  seller  several  years  ago,  but  he  has  not  repeated  his 
performance  in  his  new  book.  Despite  all  advertisements  to  the 
contrary.  Four  Days  Wonder  is  not  really  a  mystery,  and  ends  as 
a  perfectly  harmless  love  story.  The  author  creates  the  perfect  situ- 
ation for  a  fine  piece  of  detective  fiction  and  then  throws  it  away  to 
finish  it  as  a  sweet  and  rather  simple  romance. 

The  situation:  a  famous  actress  is  discovered  dead  and  presumably 
murdered  in  her  old  home,  which  she  had  not  visited  for  eight  years 
and  which  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  her  family.  The  romance: 
she  is  found  by  her  niece,  Jenny,  who  has  absent-mindedly  come 
back  to  visit  the  home  she  loved  and  who,  just  as  absent-mindedly, 
takes  flight  into  the  country  when  she  discovers  her  aunt's  body  and 
realizes  that  neither  of  them  should  have  been  in  tlie  house.  She 
meets  a  young  artist  in  tlie  course  of  her  flight  and  tliey  fall  in  love. 
It  is  tlieir  story  from  then  on.   The  elaborate  precautions  he  takes  to 
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protect  her  seem  rather  improbable  and  unbelievable  as  her  aunt's 
death  is  shovra  to  be  the  result  of  a  fall  and  since  the  niece  would 
have  relieved  her  guardians  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  if  she  had 
simply  returned  home. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Milne  is  laughing  up  his  sleeve  at  the  usual  detective 
fiction.  He  is  absurdly  meticulous  in  the  book;  his  characters  prac- 
tically number  their  thoughts  one,  two,  and  three.  He  pokes  sly  fun 
at  the  detectives  and  makes  fools  of  them  at  every  opportunity. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  light  and  fanciful  and  mildly  humorous. 
The  author  is  his  usual  inimitable  self  and  is  as  easy  to  read  as  ever. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  highest  praise  we  can  give  this  novel,  for  it  is 
ultimately  disappointing,  being  neither  one  thing  nor  another  in 
entirety. 

M.  McC,  '34. 
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Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  academic  year  is  yet  young 
we  have  received  but  few  exchanges.  We  are  pleased  to  have  copies 
of  the  Vassar  Revieiv,  Cargoes  from  Hollins  College,  and  Lasell 
Leaves  from  Lasell  Junior  College,  with  which  we  have  been  ex- 
changing magazines  for  some  years;  and  also  we  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  our  first  copy  of  The  Acorn,  from  Meredith  College. 
From  the  latter  we  quote  a  few  lines  of  a  sonnet  by  Kate  Covington, 
and  wish  that  our  own  contributors-to-be  might  have  some  of  the 
same  spirit: 

"The  muses  do  not  flit  across  my  page 

As  muses  did  when  Arthur  graced  his  time; 
Nor  doth  Diane  so  gently  soothe  my  rage 
When  inspiration  heralds  not  this  rhyme. 


No  god  of  poetry  guides  my  soul's  deep  strain — 
But  what  care   I?     I   write  to   write  again!" 

In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary  content,  the  Vassar 
Revieiv  this  year  presents  a  new  plan  of  organization.  There  are 
three  managing  editors,  one  from  each  of  the  Senior,  Junior  and 
Sophomore  classes.  The  plan  was  undertaken  with  the  thought  that 
the  editors  would  "come  in  contact  with  a  larger  group  of  girls 
representing  a  wider  variety  of  ideas."  The  variety  of  subject  mat- 
ter, which  ranges  from  the  pitiful  story  of  a  millworker  to  a  critical 
study  of  D.  W.  Lawrence,  and  of  literary  form,  bears  witness  to  the 
soundness  of  the  idea. 

In  regard  to  organization,  we  mention  also  the  Alumnae  News  of 
Sweet  Briar  College.  It  contains  information  gleaned  from  lectures 
and  articles  which  are  of  interest  to  all  University  women;  and  it 
keeps  our  alumnae  in  close  touch  with  Sweet  Briar,  by  personal 
items  as  well  as  by  information  in  regard  to  the  standing,  improve- 
ments, and  needs  of  die  College.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  it 
joyfully  at  the  close  of  our  own  college  career! 
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The  Brambler 

Two  Sonnets  for  Parting 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

I. 

We've  walked  these  quiet  paths  in  cool  sweet  hours, 
And  here  we've  loved  together  simple  things: 
The  rippling  summer  breeze,  the  whir  of  wings 
New-risen  from  the  tangled  weeds  and  flowers. 
And  here  beneath  this  spruce,  hand  closed  on  hand. 
We've  stood  and  watched  the  scarlet  death  of  day. 
And  seen  the  night  transform  to  black  and  gray 
The  gem-like  clouds  that  cloak  the  blue  hill  land. 
Here  once  we  heard  some  wild  bird's  eerie  cry. 
And  saw  a  soft-eyed  doe  steal  down  to  drink. 
And  here  I  lost  my  heart,  forgot  to  think. 
Until  too  late  I  saw  its  ghost  glide  by. 

Lest  yours  be  lost  before  our  pathways  part. 
Speak  past  the  stars,  dear  one,  call  home  the  heart. 

11. 

Speak  past  the  stars,  dear  one,  call  home  the  heart, 
And  look  ahead  to  newer,  fairer  days; 
For  in  this  place  our  pathways  have  to  part. 
And  after  this,  each  find  his  separate  ways. 
Forget  the  pagan  sweetness  of  each  kiss, 
Forget  the  whiteness  of  the  cool  moon's  beams. 
For  as  to  all  things,  there  comes  end  to  this. 
And  Death  must  claim  forever  all  our  dreams. 
Our  spring  and  summer  madness  was  too  sweet 
To  last,  and  Reason  shows  the  saner  end; 
That  summer  and  the  fall  soon  have  to  meet — 
That  summer's  lover  turns  to  autumn's  friend. 

Amid  the  darkness  now  a  white  wind  shrills. 
And  winter  rides  once  more  the  gray  blue  hills. 
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The  Green  Swordsman 

Marion  Walker 

SISTERS  are  very  much  like  other  people — only  you  know  them 
better,  that  is  the  difference.  With  some  you  talk  about  lingerie, 
and  perfumes  and  men.  With  others  you  talk  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, because  you  know  you  bore  them.  Harriet  was  not  either  kind. 
She  and  I  were  friends.  She  didn't  like  me  nearly  as  much  as  West, 
but  she  liked  me.  Sometimes  we  went  for  long  walks  together  on  the 
beach  and  talked  about  books  and  Vachel  Lindsay. 

"Do  you  hear  how  the  sand  squeaks  when  you  walk  on  it,  Harriet? 
I  am  a  great  lady  and  those  are  my  subjects  crying.  I  scourge  them 
every  morning  and  every  night,  and  their  backs  bleed,  and  they  cry 
out." 

"Yes,  I  hear  it,"  Harriet  would  say.  "Yes,  I  hear  it."  She  never 
laughed,  even  though  she  was  ten  years  older. 

I  think  that  Harriet  was  ugly.  People  used  to  say  so,  but  West  and 
I  never  thought  of  it — we  were  used  to  her.  Her  face  was  round  and 
a  little  flat;  her  mouth  was  wide  and  her  teeth  irregular;  she  wore 
glasses.  Her  hair  was  cut  short,  to  keep  it  out  of  her  way.  She  never 
used  cosmetics.  Clothes  were  a  problem.  Anything  but  the  most 
severely  tailored  garments  looked  ridiculous  on  her  muscular,  mas- 
culine figure.  She  was  wretched  in  evening  clothes.  Her  favorite 
costume  was  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches,  high  laced  boots,  and  a 
mellowed  leather  jacket — she  lived  in  it  all  summer.  She  w^as  very 
strong.  She  could  beat  any  man  at  golf,  she  could  beat  most  at  tennis. 
West  and  I  always  sat  on  the  sidelines  at  tournaments.  She  played 
hard,  gave  no  quarter  and  expected  none.  He  would  run  out  on  the 
court  to  congratulate  her  when  it  was  over.  He  didn't  seem  to  mind 
that  she  was  perspiring  freely,  and  tliat  one  bloomer  leg  was  showing 
below  her  skirt.  West  was  loyal.  People  called  them  David  and 
Jonathan. 

Harriet  loved  West — she  always  had,  ever  since  they  were  chil- 
dren. Her  eyes  had  a  soft  look  in  them  when  she  looked  at  him. 
They  rode  and  swam  and  sailed  togetlier.   They  read  tlie  same  books 
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and  saw  the  same  plays.  West  loved  music — Harriet  went  to  opera 
and  symphonies  and  concerts.  They  went  to  prize-fights  and  baseball 
games  and  polo  matches.  They  always  had  something  new  and  in- 
teresting to  talk  to  each  other  about.  He  was  loyal  and  uncritical 
and  terribly  fond  of  her.  There  was  something  very  childlike  and 
touching  in  her  adoration  of  her  brother.  She  had  no  other  friends, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  she  wanted  any. 

There  was  a  change  when  West  went  to  college.  He  made  new 
friends  and  fell  in  and  out  of  love.  One  summer  he  didn't  come 
home  at  all  but  went  to  Germany  to  heal  a  broken  heart.  He  sent 
back  hilarious  letters  and  ludicrous  photographs.  There  was  a  hurt 
look  in  Harriet's  eyes  at  first.  She  was  very  quiet.  Sometimes  she 
walked  all  night  on  the  beach.  She  said  nothing  at  all.  Then  she 
accepted  the  situation  and  included  in  her  devotion  all  those  that 
he  loved.  She  played  a  game,  sometimes  she  let  me  play  too.  We 
made  up  stories  in  which  "Bill"  and  "Stymie"  and  "Pete"  were  the 
heroes — West's  love  of  the  moment  was  always  the  heroine.  They 
did  marvelous  things  even  though  Harriet  insisted  on  sticking  to  the 
personal  descriptions  in  West's  letters. 

"Let's  have  Stymie  struggle  with  him  when  the  lights  go  out." 
"No,  no.  West  says  that  he  isn't  very  tall,  it  should  be  a  big  man — 
let's  have  Pete." 

Harriet  grew  up  and  went  to  college  too.  At  first  she  was  lonely 
and  unhappy — her  letters  were  short  and  said  little.  Then  she  found 
another  friend,  a  girl  a  little  older  than  herself.  Her  letters  were 
wildly  enthusiastic.  It  was  Olnie  this  and  Olnie  that, — Olnie's 
beauty,  Olnie's  wit,  Olnie's  adventures,  Olnie's  lovers.  The  weeks 
were  slipping  away  too  fast,  she  dreaded  the  summer  vacation.  West 
was  delighted.  I  think  her  devotion  to  him  worried  him.  He  was 
glad  to  have  some  of  it  diverted  into  another  channel.  She  wrote  to 
Olnie  every  day  during  the  summer — long,  long,  letters.  I  wondered 
how  she  could  find  enough  to  say  to  fill  so  many  pages — sometimes 
she  copied  poetry.  She  was  deliriously  gay.  She  worked  from  morn- 
ing until  night  on  the  plays  that  were  given  in  the  auditorium.  She 
and  West  were  closer  than  ever.  Sometimes  she  talked  to  me  about 
Olnie — her  voice  was  a  little  hushed  when  she  spoke  of  her.  She 
told  me  about  afternoons  when  the  two  of  them  had  dipped  for  a 
few  ecstatic  moments  in  an  icy  stream,  and  then  dried  luxuriously 
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in  the  sun  on  the  bank.  She  told  me  about  long  talks  on  winter  nights 
in  a  long,  silent  dormitory. 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  world,  Betty."  lliere 
would  be  a  rapturous  smile  on  her  face  as  she  spoke.  "She  is  like  a 
Viking  woman.   There  is  no  one  like  her.  There  is  no  one  like  her." 

During  the  spring  term  of  Harriet's  junior  year  the  girl  married 
and  left  college.  Harriet  was  crushed.  She  was  moody  and  silent 
all  summer.  She  was  interested  in  nothing  and  no  one.  West  was 
spending  the  summer  in  the  East.  She  played  a  solitary  round  of 
golf,  early  in  the  morning  when  no  one  else  was  about,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  reading  in  a  secluded  comer  of  the  porch.  If 
anyone  came  in,  she  retired  to  the  beach.  Salty  was  her  only  com- 
fort. He  was  a  mangy,  emaciated  mongrel  she  had  picked  up  on  the 
road.  There  was  little  to  recommend  Salty  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  but  in  spite  of  his  odoriferousness  we  welcomed  him  for  her 
sake.  She  tended  him  like  a  baby.  His  food  was  weighed  and  spec- 
ially cooked.  His  weekly  bath  was  a  ceremony  worthy  of  a  Roman 
senator.  He  was  combed  and  carefully  exercised  daily.  Harriet 
always  spoke  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  person — a  rather  whimsical 
aristocrat. 

Night  after  night  she  came  into  my  room  after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
"Are  you  asleep?  May  I  come  in?"  She  would  sit  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  in  the  long,  grey  batlirobe  that  made  her  look  like  some 
ancient  monk  waiting  for  the  chapel  bell.  "I  wanted  to  talk  to  you — 
I — well — the  wind  is  making  such  a  noise  in  the  shingles — "  She 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  open  a  subject  that  she  wanted  very  much  to 
talk  about.  There  would  be  an  awkward  silence,  and  then  we  would 
play  Russian  Bank  on  tlie  coverlet  until  morning. 

The  next  summer  was  no  better.  Harriet  worked  hard,  fiercely, 
during  the  winter  and  her  tired  nerves  did  not  help  her  tlirow  off  her 
sadness.  She  went  to  Detroit  to  teach  in  the  fall  with  little  show  of 
enthusiasm.  Then  came  the  great  change — enter  Louise!  Harriet's 
letters  were  full  of  her.  She  was  tlie  most  beautiful,  the  most  mar- 
velous, the  cleverest  person  in  the  world.  And  she  had  had  such  a 
sad  life.  She  had  a  step-mother  who  was  violently  jealous  of  her. 
Harriet  told  us  about  it  in  great  detail.  It  had  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her. 

In  June  Harriet  wrote  that  she  and  Louise  were  driving  to  New 
York  and  stopping  for  the  week-end  at  home.    She  was  sorry  tliat  I 
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wasn't  going  to  come  home  until  a  few  days  later.  I  was  sorrier,  I 
longed  to  see  this  paragon  of  virtue.  Harriet  was  to  drive  back  with 
West  and  I  was  tempted  to  join  them,  but  I  was  needed  at  home  to 
drive  Mother  and  Father  up  to  Lakeview.  Mother  met  me  at  the 
station.    She  looked  very  pale  and  tired. 

"Tell  me  about  Louise.   Is  she  as  lovely  as  Harriet  says  she  is?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Did  you  like  her?" 

"I'm  sure  Louise  is  a  charming  young  lady — I'm  afraid  I  didn't 
understand  her,  that's  all.  Harriet  is  so  very  fond  of  her,  and  she 
is  so  happy — " 

I  realized  that  Mother  was  being  a  perfect  lady.  Something  must 
be  wrong. 

"And,  Betty  dear,  I  wouldn't  mention  her  to  your  father — " 

Something  was  wrong. 

Lakeview  is  at  its  loveliest  in  the  early  part  of  June.  It  is  still 
cold  at  night  and  brisk  in  the  mornings.  The  leaves  are  just  out  and 
the  lilacs  are  budding.  There  is  a  freshness  about  everything  which 
disappears  at  the  height  of  the  summer.  The  resort  is  filled  with  the 
clatter  and  hammering  of  the  carpenters  who  are  taking  off  the  shut- 
ters. Here  and  there  a  painter  is  at  work.  Jaunty  looking  youngsters 
clear  away  the  sand  from  around  half-buried  cottages  with  teams  and 
clumsy  scrapers.  Every  day  brings  new  arrivals — old  friends  who 
have  a  world  of  gossip  which  must  be  told  and  discussed.  There 
are  strangers  to  be  scrutinized  suspiciously  and  then  welcomed  or 
snubbed.  The  woods  and  the  dunes  and  the  beach  must  be  explored. 
The  new  tennis  court  must  be  tried.  The  caretaker  wants  a  player's 
opinion  about  the  new  bunker  at  the  sixth  green.  This  year  an  elab- 
orate switchboard  had  been  installed  backstage  in  the  auditorium — 
dimmers,  candles,  a  triple  row  of  footlights  and  various  other  devices 
which  the  amateur  could  not  imderstand.  We  could  really  attempt 
quite  difficult  productions  this  year  with  this  equipment.  Harriet 
would  be  delighted.  She  always  took  charge  of  Children's  Night 
and  made  a  great  success  of  it,  but  she  had  chafed  at  the  limitations 
of  the  inadequate  lighting. 

My  cousin,  Janet,  was  spending  a  few  days  with  us  before  West 
and  Harriet  came  up.  It  occurred  to  me  that  she  must  know  some- 
thing about  Louise's  mysterious  visit.  She  had  been  in  Columbus 
at  the  time.   Mother  had  refused  to  say  any  more  about  it.   I  asked 
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her  one  evening  when  we  were  sitting  on  the  steps  smoking  an  after- 
dinner  cigarette. 

"Hush,"  she  said,  "Not  here.  Let's  go  for  a  ride.  It  makes  your 
father  fume  to  hear  her  mentioned." 

As  we  turned  out  on  the  highway  she  began.  "She  is  a  strange 
person — it  is  hard  to  describe  her.  She  isn't  pretty,  but  there  is 
something  attractive  about  her.  It's  her  manner  that  is  irritating. 
She  poses  so,  she  is  rather  aggressive.  She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who 
demands  the  spotlight  every  moment.  There  is  something  about 
her — I  don't  know  what  it  is — that  makes  me  feel  uneasy.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is." 

We  drove  on  in  silence.    Janet  was  frowning. 

"She  seemed  to  be  acting  a  part — to  be  trying  to  impress  people 
that  she  is  something  that  she  is  not.  She  made  the  pointless  refer- 
ences to  motor  cars  and  yachts  and  town  houses.  She  kept  telling 
us  how  rich  and  influential  her  father  was.  She  liked  to  make  risque 
remarks — and  then  look  around  self-consciously.  There  is  nothing 
innocent  about  Louise." 

"But  what  did  she  do?  She  must  have  done  something.  Mother 
and  Father  wouldn't  be  so  angry  merely  because  she  annoyed  them." 

"I  was  coming  to  that.  When  she  arrived,  she  announced  that  she 
was  going  out  that  night  with  a  man  she  had  met  on  the  train.  And 
she  did !  Mother  was  horrified  but  she  didn't  show  it — she  only  asked 
her  very  gently  if  she  thought  that  it  was  the  wise  thing  to  do.  About 
midnight  she  came  back  to  the  house  with  a  whole  mob  of  people. 
Heaven  knows  where  she  picked  them  up, — they  were  a  motley  crew. 
They  were  all  fairly  tight,  but  it  seems  they  were  looking  for  a  nice, 
quiet  place  to  throw  a  party — they  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
Schroeder  Arms.  They  were  having  a  big  time  when  your  father 
went  down  and  ran  them  out.  Louise  went  with  them.  She  said  the 
night  was  still  a  pup." 

"Was  Harriet  with  her?" 

"Oh,  no,  she  didn't  go.  About  five  in  the  morning  the  'phone 
rang — it  was  the  police  station.  They  had  arrested  the  whole  party 
for  disorderly  conduct  in  some  east  side  apartment  house,  and  they 
wanted  your  father  to  come  down  and  get  Louise.  She  may  be  a 
woman  of  the  world,  but  she  was  very  drunk.  He  would  have  turned 
her  out  of  the  house  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Harriet." 

"But,  Harriet — wasn't  she  furious?" 
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"Harriet,  furious!  No,  she  wasn't  furious.  It's  pathetic.  Louise 
has  her  completely  under  her  power  and  knows  it.  Harriet  thinks 
she  is  perfection.  She  sits  up  and  begs  like  a  little  dog.  She  looks 
at  her  just  as  Salty  used  to  look.  Their  eyes  are  weirdly  alike.  She 
is  so  blind  that  she  doesn't  see  that  everyone  else  doesn't  think  that 
Louise  is  perfect  too." 

"How  old  is  Louise?" 

"I  don't  know — she  is  one  of  those  ageless  people.  She  might  be 
sixteen  and  she  might  be  forty,  but  she  is  old,  very  old.  Let's  not 
talk  about  her  any  more — it's  a  slimy  subject." 

We  drove  for  a  long  time  in  the  summer  night.  The  wind  from 
the  pine  woods  was  fresh  in  our  faces.  It  was  late  when  we  returned. 

"Look!"  said  Janet,  "There  are  lights  in  the  cottage.  They  must 
be  playing  bridge." 

However,  there  were  no  guests.  Mother  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
gazing  steadily  into  the  flames.  Father  was  at  the  window.  I  knew 
that  no  one  had  spoken  in  that  room  for  a  long  time.  Father  turned 
and  looked  at  us.  He  seemed  very  old  then.  There  were  tight  lines 
around  his  mouth  and  under  his  eyes.   Mother  did  not  move. 

"We  had  better  tell  them,"  he  said  in  a  flat  tone.  "West  telephoned 
while  you  were  gone.  He  is  in  New  York.  He  and  Louise — he  and 
Louise  are  to  be  married  in  the  morning.  They  will  be  here  on 
Tuesday." 

The  next  three  days  were  difficult.  Fortunately,  we  could  all  be 
busy  with  something.  I  was  installed  in  the  bedroom  off"  the  living 
room  and  my  room  turned  into  a  dressing  room  for  the  bride.  Mother 
puttered  over  menus  and  a  thousand  other  details.  Father  was  called 
in  on  an  emergency  case  in  the  town.  It  kept  him  away  all  day  and 
frequently  most  of  the  night.  He  only  spoke  of  West's  marriage  once. 

We  were  at  dinner.  "West  phoned  twice,"  he  said.  "I  told  him 
the  first  time  that  his  mother  and  I  could  not  approve — ^that  he  must 
think  it  over,  but  that  it  was  his  own  aff"air  and  he  must  do  what  he 
thought  best.  He  called  again  an  hour  later,  and  said  that  he  had 
no  choice — that  he  loved  her.  It  is  done  now  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
help  make  it  a  success.   She  is  West's  wife." 

I  was  prepared  to  like  my  sister-in-law.  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  face  Harriet's  mother  and  father  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  She  was  probably  dreading  the  meeting  with  her 
whole  heart.   I  resolved  to  help  make  it  as  easy  as  I  could.   She  was 
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evidently  only  very  young  and  very  inexperienced.  I  knew  that  her 
parents  had  been  divorced  and  she  had  been  allowed  to  do  very 
much  as  she  pleased.  She  must  love  West — she  would  settle  down 
and  perhaps  make  him  a  splendid  wife. 

If  Louise  had  any  doubts  about  her  welcome,  she  did  not  show 
them  when  she  arrived.  She  openly  and  unashamedly  swaggered. 
She  kissed  Mother.  She  kissed  Father.  She  gurgled  something  to 
me.  She  told  Harriet  to  take  her  bags  upstairs.  No,  this  young  per- 
son needed  no  protection.  There  was  something  likeable,  something 
almost  fascinating  about  her — in  the  very  insolent  carelessness  of 
the  girl — in  the  way  she  swung  her  legs  over  the  arm  of  her  chair — 
in  the  way  she  wore  her  clothes — in  her  drawling  remarks.  But  I 
understood  what  Janet  had  meant  when  she  said  that  she  made  her 
feel  uneasy.  I  felt  it  too.  It  was  almost  repulsion.  She  made  every 
nerve  and  fiber  in  my  body  taut  in  her  presence.  When  she  was  in 
the  room,  my  eyes  followed  her  constantly.  I  was  conscious  of  her 
movements  in  the  house.  I  tried  to  analyze  the  sensation  but  without 
success.  My  aunt  had  had  a  big  gray  cat  with  green  eyes  as  big  as 
marbles  when  I  was  a  child.  It  had  fascinated  me  but  it  had  given 
me  a  queer  feeling  inside.  That  was  the  way  Louise  affected  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  soft,  wide  mouth,  perhaps  it  was  her  eyes,  per- 
haps it  was  the  way  she  moved  her  body.  I  tried  to  convince  myself 
that  it  was  only  my  imagination,  but  in  my  heart  I  knew  something 
was  wrong.  We  were  rarely  alone  together.  She  was  always  with 
Harriet  and  West. 

Tliey  were  ecstatically  happy.  It  was  quite  evident  that  West  was 
head  over  heels  in  love.  The  look  of  adoration  in  his  eyes  was  almost 
painful.  He  couldn't  bear  to  be  away  from  her  for  a  moment.  It  was 
Harriet  who  shocked  me.  Her  devotion  to  Louise  equalled  West's. 
Once  I  was  startled  to  see  the  similarity  in  the  way  they  looked  at 
her — sheer  worship;  it  was  a  bond  which  drew  diem  closer  together. 
Harriet's  old  adoration  of  West  was  as  strong  as  ever.  She  drank 
in  his  words.  She  could  repeat  his  golf  stroke  by  stroke.  Tliey  spent 
days  on  end  painting  and  re-rigging  the  boat,  while  Louise  gave 
advice  from  the  beach.  And  at  the  same  time  Harriet  paid  the  most 
lavish  court  to  Louise — read  to  her,  ran  errands,  washed  lingerie 
that  the  maid  had  forgotten.  Louise  knew  her  power  over  bodi  of 
them — and  enjoyed  it.  Sometimes  I  saw  a  triumphant  smile  slide 
over  her  face. 
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Repeatedly  I  argued  with  myself  that  my  imagination  was  run- 
ning away  with  me.  It  was  no  use,  two  incidents,  so  insignificant 
that  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  think  of  them,  occurred.  One  evening, 
when  a  crowd  of  West's  and  Harriet's  friends  were  up  at  our  cottage, 
I  was  suddenly  aware  that  Louise  was  doing  her  best  to  carry  on  a 
flirtation  with  big  Scott  Henderson.  And  I  was  aware  that  every  one 
else  knew  it,  too,  and  was  trying  to  ignore  it.  There  was  nothing 
subtle  about  Louise's  methods.  Only  this  time  she  had  picked  the 
wrong  man.    Scott  was  bored. 

The  same  thing  happened  a  few  nights  later  when  ten  of  us  drove 
to  the  boat  house  for  beer.  This  time  she  singled  out  Martin  Clive. 
Martin  is  a  nice  boy  and  a  successful  architect — but  he  is  young. 
He  is  so  young  that  he  likes  to  appear  experienced  and  blase.  He 
was  putty  in  her  hands.  He  thought  it  very  sophisticated  to  flirt  with 
a  married  woman.  But  Martin  was  no  man  of  the  world.  He  had 
no  desire  to  go  any  further.  Such  a  prospect  would  have  quite  ter- 
rified him.  He  liked  to  sit  on  our  steps  and  tell  eighteen-year-old  me 
about  the  women  in  his  life.  But  he  was  like  a  simple  hearted  boy 
who  had  read  too  many  dime  novels,  boasting  to  little  sister. 

I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  picked  up  that  particular  copy 
of  The  Times  in  the  drug  store.  It  was  a  week  old  and  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  I  had  to  pass  the  time  until  West  came  back  and 
picked  me  up.  I  don't  know  why  that  particular,  insignificant  item 
should  have  caught  my  eye.  But  there  it  was — "decree  granted  to 
the  Rev.  Allen  James — Louise  Rittenhouse — charge,  not  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  minister — Mrs.  James  admits  that  her  testimony  is  false — 
daughter  of  E.  W.  Rittenhouse  of  Lansing."  Louise!  So  that  was 
why  she  had  had  to  go  to  New  York.  But  West!  He  must  know,  it 
must  be  all  right  with  him.  After  all,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
what  is  said  in  a  divorce  court. 

I  forgot  about  it  in  the  excitement  of  the  following  weeks.  We 
began  The  Play.  It  was  primarily  Harriet's  affair,  but  we  all  became 
completely  absorbed.  She  had  chosen  a  rather  more  elaborate  pro- 
duction than  in  former  years  because  of  the  new  lighting  equipment 
in  the  auditorium.  She  and  Martin  had  been  initiated  by  the  elec- 
trician into  the  mysteries  of  the  switchboard.  The  two  spent  hours 
experimenting  with  dimmers  and  blues  and  spots.  Harriet  was  in 
her  element.  She  wore  overalls  and  got  very  dirty  and  was  very 
intense.    West  was  the  carpenter.    I  painted  the  sets.    And  Louise 
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made  the  costumes.  She  was  very  clever  at  it.  It  was  great  fun.  We 
were  at  it  early  in  the  morning  and  until  late  at  night.  ITiere  were 
consultations  and  arguments  and  accidents,  of  course.  Friends  came 
in  to  admire  and  offer  suggestions.  The  town  librarian  sent  books 
on  stagecraft,  lighting,  costuming.  One  afternoon  we  dyed  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  cheese  cloth,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  cook.  At  night 
when  we  were  through  we  went  to  town  and  ate  hamburgers  and 
drank  beer,  too  tired  to  talk. 

Louise  was  very  different  in  those  days.  Either  because  of  her 
interest  in  the  work  or  because  I  was  too  busy  to  notice  any  longer, 
she  seemed  to  drop  her  arrogant  manner.  She  was  gay  and  helpful 
and  enthusiastic.  Once  she  worked  all  night.  I  found  myself  asking 
again  and  again  for  advice,  and  she  always  seemed  to  find  the  solu- 
tion for  the  difficulty.  Twice  she  was  away  for  a  few  days  to  see  a 
doctor  in  Detroit,  driving  alone  in  spite  of  West's  pleas  to  accompany 
her,  and  she  always  returned  anxious  to  see  what  progress  we  had 
made.  She  and  I  became  quite  good  friends — sometimes  we  were 
sent  to  town  to  get  supplies.  The  vital  decisions  between  shades  of 
paint  and  qualities  of  cambric  engendered  a  spirit  of  comradeship 
between  us. 

Harriet  directed  the  rehearsals  and  we  all  watched  them  with 
breathless  interest.  The  name  of  the  play  was  the  Green  Swordsman. 
The  hero  was  a  fairy  prince  who  owned  a  magic  sword,  which,  when 
he  uttered  a  magic  formula,  would  flash  and  cause  all  sorts  of  mir- 
acles to  happen.  The  great  problem  was  to  make  the  sword  flash; 
West  had  constructed  a  handsome  wooden  weapon  v/ith  a  large  hilt, 
and  enameled  it  bright  green.  He  had  fastened  a  small  flashlight  just 
back  of  the  hilt;  the  effect  was  fairly  good  but  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  light  only  flashed  along  one  side  of  the  sword  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  hold  the  sword  and  control  the  light  witli  one 
hand.  We  were  continually  thinking  up  schemes  to  overcome  diis 
difficulty. 

It  was  necessary  to  hang  a  special  set  of  back-drop  curtains  for  a 
forest  scene.  I  stood  on  a  high  ladder.  West  held  it  steady  at  the 
bottom.  From  that  height  I  could  see  across  die  sets  and  do^\"n  into 
the  dressing-rooms.  A  man  and  a  woman  were  standing  in  one  of 
them.  The  door  was  closed.  He  was  kissing  her.  It  was  Louise  and 
Martin. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  asked  West.  "What  are  you  coming  down 
for?" 

"I  have  a  headache,"  I  said,  "I  don't  feel  well." 

"You  don't  look  very  well — you  look  all  shaky.  Hadn't  you  better 
tell  Father?   He'll  fix  you  up." 

"Oh,  no — no.  I'm  all  right  now — quite  all  right.  Let's  have  a 
cigarette." 

Fool!  How  blind  I  had  been.  A  host  of  memories  of  incidents  of 
the  last  month  came  back — incidents  that  had  left  an  image  in  my 
mind,  but  that  I  had  been  too  pre-occupied  to  interpret. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  could  lean  against  the  base  of  the  ladder 
and  have  your  smoke  while  I  put  up  the  curtain?  It  ought  to  be  up 
by  dinner.    Harriet  counted  on  it." 

"No,  no — you  have  a  smoke  too.  I  don't  like  to  smoke  alone. 
It's  so  nice  to  have  two  clouds  of  smoke  going  up — one  is  nice,  but 
two  are  nicer — they  get  all  mixed  together — all  grey  and  blue." 

Louise  and  Martin,  Louise  and  Martin  whispering  together  in  the 
back  of  tlie  auditorium  during  rehearsals.  Driving  to  town  for  sup- 
plies, dancing  together.  The  afternoon  Louise  had  said  she  was  tired 
and  Martin  had  taken  her  up  the  river  in  his  boat.  Louise  looking 
up  at  Martin  as  he  lit  her  cigarette.   There  was  no  end  to  it. 

"You're  funny.  Sis.  I  wonder  where  Louise  is — I'll  find  her  and 
we'll  go  in  town  for  a  coke." 

"Not  yet,  West.  She's  probably  busy.  That  costume  for  the  prince 
is  terrible,  you  know — all  that  green  stuff.  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
I  think  I'm  in  love." 

A  snatch  of  conversation  I  had  heard  on  the  beach.  "Louise  doesn't 
play  her  cards  very  well.  Is  West  stupid  or  is  it  another  case  of 
blind — "  So  the  whole  resort  know  it!  Poor  West,  he  loved  her  so 
much.  I  wondered  if  he  knew,  he  had  looked  troubled  lately.  No, 
he  might  be  puzzled.  But  he  was  like  Harriet,  he  would  not  admit 
even  to  himself  any  flaw  in  his  idol. 

He  sat  down  next  to  me  with  a  grunt.  It  was  his  brotherly  duty  to 
listen  to  me.   He  looked  a  little  bored.    "Who  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly — I  mean  I'm  not  quite  sure — you  know  how 
it  is  sometimes — you  know  you  are  in  love  with  someone — it's  Scott 
I  think — doesn't  that  sound  silly?  Of  course  it  isn't — what  would 
you  say  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  child — 
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not  that  I  am,  but  what  would  you  say — would  you  be  fierce  and 
angry — ?" 

Those  trips  to  Detroit,  she  had  always  insisted  on  going  alone. 
No,  Martin  had  never  left  the  grounds.  I  must  not  think  of  them. 
I  must  think  of  West.  He  must  not  be  hurt,  he  must  not.  He  was  so 
proud  and  so  sensitive — it  would  kill  him.  He  would  do  something 
desperate.    Did  Harriet  know? 

"You're  not  in  love,  my  child,"  he  said,  "it's  growing  pains. 
Hello,  darling,  I  was  just  going  to  look  for  you.    Hello,  Martin." 

That  night  I  committed  a  great  indiscretion.  The  discovery  of 
the  afternoon  had  been  a  shock — it  had  numbed  my  judgment  com- 
pletely. Harriet  came  in  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  cutting  the 
second  act. 

"Harriet,  Louise  must  have  known  a  great  many  men  before  she 
was  married." 

"Yes,  of  course.    She  knew  a  great  many." 

"She  was  used  to  having  a  great  many  affairs — tearing  around 
with  one  man  after  another?" 

"Well,  yes." 

"She  was  married  before,  wasn't  she?   Why  did  he  divorce  her?" 

"How  did  you  know  that?" 

"I  read  it  in  the  paper.   Why  did  he  divorce  her?" 

"He  was  a  terrible  man,  even  though  he  was  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man. He  told  a  frightful  story  in  court — that  she  wasn't  fit  to  be  a 
clergyman's  wife.  It  was  all  a  lie  of  course,  but  she  was  too  imhappy 
to  contest  it.  She  is  too  much  a  lady  to  brawl  in  public.  He  Avas  a 
brute.    She  told  me  about  it." 

"Does  West  know  that?" 

"Of  course,  she  told  him.  He  wanted  to  make  him  take  back  his 
statements.  West  was  furious.  But  Louise  wouldn't  let  him.  It  upset 
her  so  that  he  promised  to  let  the  matter  drop." 

"Does  she  love  West,  Harriet?" 

"Love  West?  Why  of  course  she  loves  West!   She  married  him — " 

"But  Harriet,  some  habits  are  so  hard  to  break — I  mean  if  she 
were  used  to  more  than  one — it  would  be  hard — " 

I  was  frightened  after  I  had  said  it.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before 
she  understood  what  I  meant.  As  the  realization  came  over  her,  her 
face  took  on  the  most  terrible  expression  I  have  ever  seen.  Her  hands 
clutched  the  foot-board  of  the  bed  until  her  knuckles  were  pale  yellow 
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knots.  Once  I  saw  two  men  fighting  with  knives  on  the  street — ^her 
eyes  were  like  theirs. 

The  words  came  slowly.  Her  lips  were  stiff  and  she  was  breathing 
hard.  "If  you  were  not  my  sister,"  she  said,  "if  you  were  not  my 
sister,  I  would  kill  you  for  that." 

I  knew  she  would. 

But  she  must  listen  to  reason.  She  was  the  only  person  who  might 
be  able  to  influence  Louise.  She  must  throw  off  this  blind  devotion 
and  face  the  situation.    She  must  see  the  danger  ahead  of  West. 

"But,  Harriet—" 

"You  are  a  filthy-minded,  jealous  little  liar!"  For  a  moment  I 
thought  she  would  strike  me.  I  didn't  care,  I  was  angry  too.  Let  her 
look  out  for  her  old  Louise.  I  was  looking  out  for  West.  She  con- 
trolled herself  and  went  out.   I  heard  her  leave  the  cottage. 

She  did  not  speak  to  me  after  that  except  coldly  and  when  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  She  never  looked  at  me.  All  the  fun  of  the  Green 
Swordsman  was  over  for  me.  Harriet  consulted  me  now  and  then 
about  important  matters  but  in  her  usual  icy  manner.  Her  attend- 
ance on  Louise's  every  whim  was  more  marked  than  ever.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  asked  questions  about  her  attitude  toward  me.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  explain  for  we  had  never  quarreled. 

One  morning  Martin  did  not  turn  up  at  rehearsal.  West  went  to 
the  hotel  to  inquire  about  him  and  came  back  with  the  news  that  he 
had  gone — called  back  to  Dallas  on  business.  He  had  left  a  note  for 
Harriet,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  to  leave  her  in  the  lurch,  but  duty 
before  pleasure,  etc.  It  was  plain  that  it  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
Louise.  She  refused  to  believe  it  at  first.  Then  she  appeared  to  be 
utterly  amazed.  Then  she  hurled  abuses  at  him  for  leaving  at  such 
a  critical  time.  Finally  she  was  sulky  and  remained  so.  The  next 
day  she  left  for  Detroit  on  another  trip  to  the  doctor. 

I  was  exultant.  With  Martin  gone  there  was  nothing  left  to  worry 
about  any  more.  West  would  never  know.  Harriet  might  get  over  her 
anger.  She  might  forget  in  the  new  responsibilities  which  Martin's 
departure  put  on  her.  She  was  the  only  one  now  who  knew  how  to 
work  the  switchboard.  However,  I  was  wrong.  Her  coldness  never 
lessened.  But  I  had  been  right  about  one  thing — about  Martin,  He 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  go  through  with  the  affair.  When  he  had 
seen  how  deeply  he  was  being  involved,  he  had  cleared  out.  Louise 
had  done  her  best,  but  he  had  escaped.   She  was  very  much  annoyed. 
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It  was  only  a  week  before  the  first  performance  that  Harriet 
worked  out  her  ingenious  device.  The  flash  light  attachment  on  the 
sword  had  not  been  satisfactory.  It  was  Harriet  who  finally  remedied 
it.  Around  the  edge  of  the  hilt  of  the  sword  away  from  the  handle, 
she  attached  a  metal  shield  four  inches  wide.  She  enameled  it  the 
same  shade  of  bright  green.  Inside  this  shield  she  attached  four 
green  incandescent  bulbs,  screwed  into  the  wooden  hilt;  they  were 
wired  to  a  copper  plate  on  the  handle.  Wires  ran  from  the  switch- 
board to  two  copper  plates  on  the  floor  of  the  stage.  The  fairy  prince 
was  to  wear  two  copper  plates  on  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  Wires  from 
these  plates  went  up  his  legs  and  were  connected  with  another  plate 
on  his  belt.  One  wire  went  along  his  right  arm  and  terminated  in 
another  plate  on  his  thumb.  Thus  by  brandishing  the  sword  three 
times  in  the  air  (for  the  proper  theatrical  effect)  and  then  pressing 
it  against  the  plate  on  the  belt  at  the  same  time  that  the  switch  was 
pulled  at  the  board,  a  current  was  established  and  a  bright  green 
beam  shot  out. 

It  was  a  masterpiece.  Harriet  glowed  with  pride.  We  borrowed 
a  bottle  of  Father's  prescription  whiskey  to  celebrate.  It  was  a  tricky 
thing  to  handle,  however.  The  wires  could  not  be  connected  at  the 
switchboard  with  safety  to  anything  but  one  of  the  small  switches. 
In  spite  of  careful  insulation  a  strong  current  could  not  be  risked. 
It  might  burn  the  wires  and  send  the  current  through  the  body  of  the 
swordsman. 

We  were  all  nervous  the  first  time  it  was  tried  out.  Harriet  was  at 
the  switchboard.   West  was  operating  the  sword. 

"Ready?"  she  asked. 

"Ready,"  he  said. 

She  pulled  the  switch.  He  brought  his  arm  slowly  to  his  waist. 
A  bright  green  light  in  a  long  steady  shaft  shot  from  the  hilt.  It 
worked ! 

"That's  all  right,"  growled  Scott,  "but  she'd  better  see  that  she 
pulls  the  right  jigger — she'll  blow  somebody  to  hell." 

We  used  it  at  rehearsal  die  next  day.  The  cast  was  delighted.  The 
Green  Swordsman  looked  a  little  pale  tlie  first  time  he  handled  it, 
but  he  became  accustomed  to  it  almost  at  once.  And  dien  someone 
tripped  over  the  wire  from  the  switchboard  to  the  stage  and  snapped 
it.  There  was  no  more  like  it  in  Ludington,  there  was  no  more  like 
it  in  Manistee.   The  electric  shops  could  not  promise  us  any  in  less 
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than  three  days.  We  had  one  day  of  grace  before  the  opening  night. 
Someone  must  drive  to  Grand  Rapids  for  it.  Louise  had  left  that 
morning  on  another  trip  to  Detroit.  Her  doctor  there  was  the  only 
one  that  understood  her  case,  she  said.  West  could  not  be  spared; 
the  big  sets  were  still  under  construction  and  he  was  needed  every 
moment.  Father  would  not  allow  either  Harriet  or  me  to  drive  the 
four  hundred  miles  there  and  back  alone.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
way  out  of  it  except  to  go  together. 

I  didn't  anticipate  a  very  pleasant  trip.  It  was  not  exactly  jolly. 
Harriet  kept  her  eyes  on  the  road  all  the  way.  She  made  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  fine  condition  of  the  motor, 
but  for  the  most  part  we  drove  in  stony  silence.  We  were  passing 
through  the  famous  Michigan  cherry  country.  The  orchards  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  were  loaded  down  with  rich  red  fruit.  The  pickers 
stood  on  light  ladders  and  wore  wide  straw  hats.  Their  faces  were 
shiny.  Once  Harriet  stopped  the  car  and  bought  a  box  of  big  black 
ox-bloods.  She  put  it  on  the  seat  between  us  and  then  turned  out  on 
the  highway  again.  Now  and  then  I  offered  her  a  cigarette  which  she 
accepted  with  a  perfunctory,  "Thank  you."  We  had  a  silent  luncheon 
in  Muskegon.   As  we  were  driving  into  Grand  Rapids  she  spoke. 

"A  friend  of  mine  is  living  here — I  knew  her  in  Detroit.  She  has 
a  studio  in  the  Carson  Hotel.  Do  you  mind  if  we  stop  in  and  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes  after  we  get  the  wire?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said. 

We  had  some  trouble  in  finding  the  kind  of  wire  we  needed  and 
it  was  late  when  we  reached  the  Carson.  The  lights  in  the  lobby  were 
lit,  and  as  we  passed  a  large  door  we  could  see  people  at  dinner.  The 
studio  was  on  the  eighth  floor.  As  we  passed  each  floor  a  different 
picture  slid  down  before  our  eyes.  On  the  second  a  dignified  gentle- 
man buttoning  his  gloves.  On  the  third  three  ladies  in  evening  clothes 
waiting  to  go  down  to  dinner.  On  the  fourth  was  Louise  and  a  man 
I  had  never  seen  before.  He  was  a  little  fat,  and  a  little  bald,  he  had 
his  arm  around  her.  She  was  laughing  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  lips  open  very  wide.  They  were  both  slightly  drimk.  She 
did  not  see  us. 

"Fifth  floor,"  gasped  Harriet. 

We  walked  to  the  end  of  a  long  hall  with  a  great  many  doors  along 
the  wall.  There  were  people  talking  behind  some  of  those  doors.  I 
heard  a  telephone  ring.   At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  window  which 
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opened  on  a  fire  escape  and  overlooked  an  alley  and  the  backs  of 
stores.    I  think  we  stood  there  a  long  time. 

"Come  on,"  said  Harriet.    "We  had  better  go." 

We  found  a  flight  of  stairs  down  another  corridor.  They  had  red 
electric  lights  at  every  landing.  We  met  bellboys  and  waiters  carry- 
ing heavy  trays  covered  with  white  napkins;  they  looked  at  us.  The 
stairs  ended  near  a  side  door  to  the  street.  Harriet  walked  very  fast. 
She  was  holding  my  hand  and  I  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  her. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  were  out  of  the  city.  First  blue  ahead 
of  us  and  over  the  fields,  and  black  in  the  woods,  and  then  black 
everywhere.  I  watched  the  speedometer — forty,  fifty,  sixty.  Insects 
flew  against  the  windshield  and  smashed.  I  must  think,  I  must  think. 
Splish  went  the  bugs  against  the  windshield.  Some  were  grasshoppers 
that  jumped  along  the  roadbed.  Some  were  moths  with  soft  green 
wings.  Some  were  fireflies  that  twinkled  in  the  marshes.  All  were 
yellow  splashes  that  trickled  down  the  glass. 

It  was  over  in  an  instant.  I  saw  the  tree  dead  ahead  of  us.  It  must 
have  been  my  hand  that  pulled  the  brake.  We  didn't  hit  very  hard. 
"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Harriet;  her  voice  was  not  cold  any  longer. 
Her  words  were  like  lead  weights.  "I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  We 
wouldn't  have  felt  anything,  we  were  going  too  fast." 

Then  she  began  to  sob.  It  was  terrible.  She  was  not  crying,  she 
was  only  sobbing.  It  was  worse  than  the  grief  of  a  child.  It  was 
worse  than  the  grief  of  women.  I  have  heard  a  man  sob  when  a 
woman's  body  was  pulled  from  under  a  wreck — and  it  was  worse 
than  that.    "West,"  I  heard  her  say,  "West." 

I  drove  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  was  midnight  when  we  reached 
Ludington.  Harriet  had  quieted.  She  didn't  seem  to  hear  me  when 
I  spoke  to  her.  I  made  her  stop  to  eat  something.  She  obeyed 
mechanically. 

The  cottage  was  quite  dark ;  I  was  glad  that  Mother  had  not  waited 
for  us.  I  went  upstairs  quietly  and  left  a  note  under  Father's  door  to 
tell  him  that  we  were  safely  in.  As  I  passed  West's  door  I  heard  him 
call  me.  He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  as  I  came  in.  He  looked 
very  young  in  the  dim  light  with  his  hair  disordered  and  his  face 
outlined  by  the  white  sheet.  He  looked  like  tlie  little  boy  he  had  been 
when  we  read  The  Pilot  together  under  an  overturned  canoe. 

"Did  you  get  it?" 

"The  wire?    Oh,  yes." 
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"We  worked  until  after  twelve  ourselves.  Everything  is  done  but 
the  throne  for  the  third  act — that  has  to  be  calcimined  tomorrow." 

I  tied  back  a  curtain  that  had  blown  loose. 

"I  wish  Louise  would  come  back."  His  voice  was  wistful.  "I  wish 
she  were  here.    It's  hell  without  her." 

"You  love  her  a  lot,  don't  you,  West?" 

"A  lot?  That's  all  you  know  about  it!"  He  dropped  back  on  the 
pillows  with  a  dreamy  smile  on  his  lips.  "It's  wonderful.  Good- 
night." 

Harriet  was  waiting  in  my  room.  She  had  two  packs  of  cards  in 
her  hand.  "Would  you  like  to  play?"  she  asked.  I  slid  into  bed  and 
we  spread  out  the  cards  on  the  sheets.  Red  on  black.  Black  on  red. 
Play  to  the  center.  Eights  on  nines.  The  night  faded  and  the  early 
sun  made  a  faint  streak  on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door.    It  was  Louise. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  two  doing  at  this  hour?"  she  yawned. 
"It's  almost  five." 

"Did  you  just  get  in?"  I  asked. 

"Um-hum.   The  roads  were  terrible." 

"What  did  the  doctor  say?"   Harriet  kept  her  eyes  on  the  cards. 

"He  says  I'm  doing  pretty  well.  I'll  have  to  go  back  next  week, 
though.   Well,  see  you  at  breakfast."    She  shut  the  door  softly. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  I  woke  up.  Louise  was  having  a 
belated  luncheon  in  the  dining-room.  She  looked  cross  and  sleepy. 
She  said  she  had  a  headache.  Everyone  else  was  down  at  the  audi- 
torium. Dress  rehearsal  was  that  night  and  everything  must  be  ready 
by  eight  o'clock.   I  hurried  down  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Harriet  was  working  at  the  switchboard.  She  waved  as  I  came  in 
but  turned  back  to  her  work  immediately. 

"What  can  I  do?    I'm  sorry  I  am  so  late." 

She  looked  up.  Her  face  was  the  color  of  old  rope.  There  was 
a  haunted  look  in  her  eyes.  "You  might  check  over  the  costumes 
and  put  them  in  the  right  dressing  rooms." 

West  was  directing  the  setting  of  the  stage  for  the  first  act.  His 
face  was  radiant.  "Hello,  little  Sister!"  he  shouted.  "Did  you  see 
who's  here.    I  didn't  expect  her  until  noon." 

The  afternoon  slipped  away.  "Come  on,"  said  West  at  six.  "We 
have  to  be  back  in  an  hour  and  a  half.    Come  on,  Harriet." 
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"Go  ahead,"  said  Harriet,  "Fi]  be  along  in  a  few  minutes." 

Dinner  seemed  interminable.  I  could  not  eat.  Louise  sat  across 
the  table  from  me.  West  never  took  his  eyes  from  her  face.  I  saw 
that  Harriet  ate  nothing  either.  She  was  smoking  deeply,  filling  her 
lungs  and  moving  her  head  from  side  to  side  as  she  exhaled.  She 
crushed  the  cigarettes  hard  on  the  side  of  her  plate. 

She  pushed  back  her  chair.  "Louise,"  she  said,  "Come  dovm  to 
the  auditorium  with  me — I  want  to  try  out  the  sword  once  more." 

"Now?"  said  Louise. 

"Yes,  we  haven't  long  before  people  will  start  coming." 

My  mother  twisted  her  chain  of  amber  beads  with  her  long  yellow 
fingers.  The  beads  were  big  and  oval.  Her  nails  were  small  and 
oval.  The  beads  were  clear  and  golden  like  the  sun  shining  through 
brown  river  water.  There  were  cloudy  places  in  them  too,  as  if  some- 
one had  breathed  on  them  on  a  cold  day.  She  looped  them  around 
her  wrist  and  twisted  them  between  her  fingers  and  held  a  great 
cluster  of  them  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Why  was  my  heart  beating 
so  hard!  What  was  Harriet  saying  to  Louise!  The  maid  brought  in 
more  hot  water.  Her  shoes  squeaked  when  she  walked  on  the  carpet. 
On  the  kitchen  linoleum  they  went  slip,  slip,  slip.  What  was  Harriet 
saying  to  Louise!  Out  on  the  lake  a  fishing  tug  was  chugging  to  the 
harbor.  The  snorts  of  its  motor  echoed  in  the  dunes.  Out  on  the 
decks  the  nets  would  be  piled — dripping  and  slimy  and  smelling  of 
crude  oil,  pieces  of  feathery  weed  clinging  to  them.  Li  the  hold 
were  slippery,  silver  bodies  that  slapped  the  floor  with  hard,  flat 
tails.  Dinners  for  the  Hendersons  and  the  Prices  and  the  Radclifs 
and  for  us.  Everybody's  dinners  wriggling  togetlier  on  a  bare,  board 
floor.  Why  was  my  heart  beating  in  my  throat!  What  was  Harriet 
saying  to  Louise!  I  dropped  the  ashes  from  my  cigarette  into  my 
glass  of  water.  The  glass  was  crystal,  the  water  was  crystal.  It  threw 
a  little  circle  of  light  on  the  tablecloth.  The  ashes  dropped  slowly 
to  the  bottom,  bounced  a  little,  and  came  slowly  to  the  surface.  They 
made  designs  on  the  surface.  Some  were  stars  and  some  were  crosses. 
They  were  like  pepper  and  salt  snowflakes.  They  got  soggy  and  went 
to  the  bottom  again.    Someone  was  running  up  the  steps. 

Harriet  opened  the  door.  She  had  been  running  fast  but  she  con- 
trolled her  panting.  Her  face  was  grey,  like  old  avooI  now.  She 
steadied  herself  with  one  hand  on  tlie  table. 

"West!"  she  said,  "Tliere  has  been  an  accident — an  accident  at 
the  auditorium." 
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Brown  Hands  Folded 

Audrey  Allen 

I  COULDN'T  sleep — the  blackness  around  me  was  so  close  and 
mysterious.  It  wasn't  wholesome  to  be  so  aware  of  the  dark  at 
this  time  of  night,  and  my  thoughts  refused  to  be  silent  and  let 
sleep  come.  I  remembered  gay  things  and  sad  things,  and  then  I 
thought  of  you.  I  wondered  if  I  would  be  afraid  to  open  my  eyes 
and  see  you  standing  there,  see  first  of  all  your  hands,  smooth  and 
capable,  and  know  tliat  when  I  should  dare  to  look  higher  your  eyes 
would  be  smiling  at  me.  These  thoughts  made  you  seem  so  real  to 
me  that  I  opened  my  eyes  half-expecting  to  see  you  there.  If  I  could 
look  far  enough  into  the  blackness — but  it  was  empty,  empty  now. 

I  should  forget  the  late  summer  day  when  you  were  sick,  and  I 
came  in  to  look  at  you,  half-afraid  and  embarrassed  by  this  new 
person  that  was  ill.  You  had  chased  me  to  the  mail-box  last  night, 
and  now  you  were  lying  there  with  your  brown  hands  folded  on  the 
neat  white  sheet.  My  blue  summer  dress  had  too  much  starch  and 
crinkled.  My  tennis  racquet  needed  to  be  restrung.  You  smiled  at 
me  gently.  Your  hair  was  gray.  It  always  was  gray,  but  it  looked 
so  gray  now. 

"Hurry  and  get  well,  won't  you?"  I  said. 

You  didn't  answer  my  question,  and  when  I  heard  your  voice,  it 
was  strange.  "Have  a  good  time,  dear,  and  play  a  good  game  of 
tennis." 

I  was  almost  glad  to  leave  the  room  and  this  new  person  who 
would  be  well  soon  and  be  you  again.  Then  we  would  finish  the 
bird-houses,  and  I  would  show  you  the  new  trees  I  could  climb  and 
tell  you  about  the  Chinese  lily  that  bloomed  while  you  were  in  bed. 
But  that  could  wait. 

The  tennis  was  great  fun,  and  I  won,  but  I  skinned  my  knee  and 
lost  a  ball.  Afterwards  we  were  all  talking  in  my  friend's  hammock 
when  I  heard  her  mother  calling  me.  I  went  up  to  her  room  and  she 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  looked  at  me  a  moment  and  then 
ran  over  and  hugged  me  tightly.  She  said  suddenly  that  you  weren't 
here  any  more  and  never  would  be  again. 
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I  think  I  cried.  They  left  me  alone.  I  looked  out  of  the  wiruhjw 
at  the  sky  and  wondered  if  it  could  he  true.  Someone  came  in  with 
a  cold  wet  cloth  and  put  it  on  my  head.  I  still  looked  at  the  sky. 
You  weren't  there,  lost  in  the  hlue.  You  were  at  home  waiting  for 
me. 

You  would  say,  "Did  you  win,  little  girl?  That's  good.  Did  you 
see  the  new  fish  with  a  black  tail  in  the  fountain?" 

I  wouldn't  see  you  again.  There  was  some  mistake!  You  wouldn't 
take  me  to  school  any  more  and  tell  me  funny  things  about  life  on 
the  way  down  the  hill.  I  couldn't  have  the  tiny,  round  top  that  you 
sliced  off  your  soft-boiled  egg  in  the  morning  and  gave  to  me  with 
salt  and  pepper  on  it. 

My  friend  came  while  I  was  sitting  there.  She  was  very  embar- 
rassed. What  could  she  say  to  me  while  I  looked  at  a  wispy  cloud 
that  was  scuttling  across  the  sky?  I  noticed  her  and  felt  rather  sorry 
for  her;  so  I  smiled.  She  burst  out  crying.  Maybe  I  should  have 
been  doing  that,  but  to  her  this  story  was  true  and  final,  while  to  me 
it  couldn't  be.  Everything,  that  had  been  my  life  couldn't  stop 
suddenly.  You  were  so  real.  You  couldn't  disappear  suddenly  and 
become  a  dream.  Even  now,  I  couldn't  quite  see  your  face.  It  would 
be  there,  and  before  I  could  recognize  it,  it  would  float  farther  away. 
There  were  flowers  and  letters,  and  more  people  wondering  what 
they  should  say.  Somebody  brought  me  a  white  coat  and  took  me 
to  church.  All  the  people  I  knew  in  the  world  were  there,  but  you 
weren't  there.  Flowers  were  all  around,  and  their  sweetness  was 
somehow  solemn.  I  sat  up  very  straight  and  thought  about  you  and 
wondered  if  the  bird-houses  would  ever  be  finished.  Perhaps  the 
cats  would  get  the  baby  birds  again.  Then  the  minister  said  some- 
thing about  never  returning,  and  for  a  moment  I  believed  him  and 
was  frightened.  Soon  it  was  all  over,  and  everybody  acted  strangely. 
The  ones  who  loved  you  were  cheerful  and  brave,  and  those  who 
cared  very  little  tried  to  assume  an  expression  sympathetic  and  sad 
enough  to  suit  the  occasion. 

When  I  reached  home  again,  I  realized  that  there  was  no  mistake. 
You  were  so  definitely  gone.  Your  gray  felt  hat  and  the  garden 
gloves  with  green  wrists  weren't  in  their  usual  place.  Your  books 
and  magazines  were  put  away  and  tliere  weren't  any  collar  buttons 
on  the  dresser. 
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These  were  such  little  things.  It  was  funny  that  I  should  miss 
them,  but  I  was  afraid  to  think  yet  that  it  meant  that  you  would 
never  use  them.  You  wouldn't  be  there  to  correct  me,  to  warn  me, 
to  help  me.  No  more  could  I  benefit  by  the  experience  you  had 
stored.  How  little  I  had  appreciated  the  chance  when  I  had  it!  I 
had  lost  you,  and  now  I  had  to  make  my  bird-houses  alone. 
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Style  In  Prose 

Betty  Thompson 

A  flash  of  cardinal  red  across  a  background  of  black — 

Popularity — 

Appeal, 
The  patch-work  quilt  of  an  old  lady,  with 
The  brilliance  of  youth. 
The  temperance  of  the  matron,  to — 
The  sombreness  of  old  age. 

Sentiment — 

Saga. 
A  room  in  a  museum, 
Glass  cases — relics  preserved,  personal 
Yet  untouchable 

The  life 

Of  man. 
The  deep-throated  organ  at  midnight. 
Note's  thud — rhythm. 
Padded  purple  velvet 

Mystic — 

Mute. 
The  hurdy-gurdy — jingling  coins. 
The  symphony,  softly,  slowly,  swelling  to  deep  resonance — 

Drums — 

Recession. 
Hard  stone  benches — frieze 
Colonnade — pediment — paganism — 

Classicism 

Dust. 
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Shadows 

Helen  Hoffecker 

SHE  sat  in  the  dark,  heavy  arm-chair  by  the  window,  watching 
the  fantastic  flickering  of  the  street  lights.  The  irregular 
illumination  pierced  the  deep  dusk  of  the  winter  evening, 
creating  strange  shadows  which  delighted  her  with  their  odd  danc- 
ing movements.  Ever  since  she  and  Mother  had  finished  dinner,  she 
had  been  watching  therti.  She  wanted  to  speak  to  Mother  about  them, 
but  Mother  was  reading  a  book  and  would  resent  any  interruption. 

An  elderly  man  strolled  down  the  street,  and  as  he  passed  by  the 
arc-light,  the  long,  black  shadow  which  had  been  closely  following 
him  swung  slowly  from  its  position  behind  him  to  a  new  position 
before  him.  She  wondered  if  he  realized  what  had  happened.  It 
was  such  an  interesting  occurrence — the  way  in  which  it  had  short- 
ened until  at  one  point  it  had  practically  disappeared,  and,  then,  had 
gradually  lengthened  again  before  him.  One's  shadow  was  such  an 
interesting  thing,  anyway.  It  was  always  so  close  to  you,  yet  you 
never  could  quite  catch  up  to  it,  and  it  never  could  quite  catch  up 
to  you.  Once,  when  she  had  been  a  very  small  child,  she  had  spent 
hours  trying  to  catch  up  to  hers,  but,  of  course,  she  hadn't  been  able 
to  do  it.  She  supposed  that  it  was  very  silly  to  think  about  it,  but 
she  wished  that  once,  just  once,  when  her  shadow  wavered  tantaliz- 
ingly  before  her  that  she  could  jump  upon  it,  catching  it  unawares, 
as  it  were.   It  would  be  such  a  satisfactioin. 

What  was  that  quotation  that  Miss  Bates  had  put  upon  the  black- 
board in  English  class,  the  other  day?  Something  about  happi- 
ness— or  was  it  fame?  Anyway,  something  about  its  resemblance 
to  a  shadow — always  pursuing  those  who  would  elude  it,  and  always 
eluding  those  who  would  pursue  it.  It  was  a  very  clever  sentence, 
but  she  couldn't  remember  the  exact  expression,  which  reminded  her 
that  she  really  should  learn  those  quotations.  Miss  Bates  was  always 
giving  tests.    She  sighed  deeply. 

Turning  from  the  window,  she  began  to  examine  the  living-room. 
It  was  most  attractive,  particularly,  at  this  time  in  the  evening,  when 
Mother  sat  over  there  in  the  corner  with  only  that  one  small  lamp 
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burning.  It  made  the  rest  of  the  room  mysteriously  dark.  Nothing 
familiar,  and  on  the  walls  were  vague,  indistinct  shadows.  Even 
Mother  seemed  half-real,  half-shadow.  It  reminded  her  of  another 
quotation  which  Miss  Bates  had  given  the  class,  one  line  of  which 
read,  "Life's  but  a  walking  shadow" —  The  entire  quotation  was 
a  very  beautiful  one,  but  it  disturbed  her.  She  didn't  quite  under- 
stand it.  Did  it  mean  that  everyone  was  nothing  more  than  a 
shadow? — that  nothing  was  real?  .  .  .  She  continued  to  look  at  her 
Mother.  Mother  was  very  beautiful,  being  tall,  and  slender.  Her 
eyes  were  very  dark,  and  her  hair  was  very  soft.  She  worshipped 
her  mother,  even  though  she  didn't  always  understand  the  strange 
things  that  she  did  and  said.  Often,  when  she  asked  questions, 
Mother  would  merely  laugh  and  say,  "Really,  Janet,  don't  look  so 
distressed.    It  doesn't  matter." 

But,  it  did  matter  to  her.  She  often  wondered  what  Mother 
thought  about.  She  wondered  now  what  Mother  would  say  if  she 
told  her  that  they  were  just  shadows  .  .  .  She  continued  to  look  at 
her  mother.  What  was  she  thinking  about?  Suddenly,  Janet  was 
frightened.  Mother  was  so  quiet,  so  remote,  so  strange — suppose — 
suppose  they  were  shadows.  She  was  realizing  with  a  terrifying 
certainty  that  she  didn't  understand  her  mother,  and  that  her  mother 
didn't  understand  her.  And  some  day  they  would  die  and  disappear 
as  softly  as  shadows,  without  ever  understanding  each  other.  She 
experienced  a  feeling  of  awful  loneliness  and  she  was  trembling  with 
emotion.  Why  didn't  her  mother  do  something?  Why  didn't  she  say 
something? — 

And  then  her  mother  looked  up,  smiling,  and  said,  "Don't  forget, 
Janet,  you  must  have  Annie  heat  the  water  for  your  bath." 

And  suddenly,  she  began  to  laugh.  She  choked  with  laughter  and 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  face — "How  fimny,"  she  exclaimed, 
"a  shadow  would  look  taking  a  bath." 
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An  Ending 

Marie  Schroeder-Lake 

H  ERMINE  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  her  sombre  living 
room.  Then  she  deviated  from  her  path  from  the  piano  to 
the  mahogany-framed  love  seat,  by  going  to  the  window. 
She  carefully  pulled  aside  her  stiff  lace  curtains  and  anxiously 
looked  up  the  street.  It  was  a  lovely  day  for  Christmas.  All  the 
brown  stone  houses  on  that  street  seemed  to  have  a  stillness;  it 
seemed  to  be  a  holy  time.  Even  the  March's  children,  way  down 
at  the  other  end,  played  quietly  with  their  new  sleds.  How  fortunate 
the  Marches  were  still  to  have  their  own  about  them. 

At  that  thought  she  turned  abruptly  from  the  window  and  sat 
down  on  the  horsehair  sofa.  She  would  not  cry,  she  would  not  give 
in  to  foolish  sentimental  emotions.  Hermine  Menech  very  seldom 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings.  In  fact  few  people  ever  knew  she  had  any. 
They  all  thought  of  her  the  way  they  thought  of  her  home.  It  was 
sombre,  and  stiff  in  its  elegance,  and  so  was  she.  When  she  came 
down  her  brown  stone  steps,  many  of  the  neighbors  would  peer  from 
behind  their  curtains  and  wonder  how  she  kept  so  straight  and  held 
her  head  so  high  at  her  age.  But  they  never  could  do  anything  but 
wonder  about  Hermine  Menech,  because  she  was  austere  and  re- 
served, and  she  never  uttered  more  than  a  curt,  "Good  morning." 

They  never  realized  that  she  was  curious  as  to  what  they  thought 
about  her.  She  wondered  if  they  did  not  think  it  was  queer  that  she 
lived  alone  in  her  big  brown  stone  house,  and  why  she  did  not  live 
with  her  son  and  his  wife  and  small  daughter.  Perhaps  they  were 
curiously  peering  from  their  windows,  just  as  she  was  anxiously 
looking  from  hers  to  see  if  her  son  would  not  soon  drive  in  front 
of  her  doorway. 

She  loved  Karl  so  much,  more  than  her  daughter,  Gustavia,  out 
in  California.  She  had  hoped  for  so  much  from  this  blond  boy  of 
hers.  When  he  was  a  child  they  had  spent  many  hours  together;  she 
had  taught  him  to  paint,  and  play  the  cello.  She  had  told  him  about 
all  the  things  she  loved  in  Germany,  and  she  had  felt  that  there  was 
a  kindred  feeling  between  them.  When  her  husband,  Wilhelm,  died, 
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she  looked  to  her  boy  for  tenderness  and  support.  And  Karl  had 
helped  her  in  his  joking  way,  to  grow  out  of  her  morose  manner  of 
living.  After  a  few  weeks  he  persuaded  her  to  open  the  piano,  and 
he  played  her  favorite,  Liebestrom,  for  her,  and  soon  after  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  opera  together. 

And  then  he  married  Jessie.  Hermine  did  not  like  Jessie,  and  she 
knew  that  was  why  Karl  had  not  come  up  for  her  this  Christmas,  and 
that  was  why  when  he  did  come  to  see  her  he  was  silent  most  of  the 
time,  and  there  was  not  the  old  freedom  between  them.  Jessie  was 
the  wrong  kind  of  wife  for  Karl.  Hermine  wondered  if  she  really 
had  a  brain  under  her  countless  little  curls  and  puffs  of  hair. 

But  at  the  sharp  scrape  of  brakes  in  front  of  her  door,  Hermine 
stopped  her  revery,  and  rose  to  her  feet  with  surprising  agility  for 
her  sixty-five  years.  Yes,  it  was  Karl.  She  walked  quickly  to  the 
door. 

"Karlschen,"  she  said,  as  the  maid  took  his  hat,  "Frohliche 
Weihnachten." 

"Thank  you.  Mother.   It's  just  like  you  to  say  it  in  the  old  way." 

"Come,  sit  down,  Karlschen,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  Do  you  know 
it's  been  over  three  weeks  since  you've  been  to  see  me,  and  you  live 
so  near.'^ 

Karl  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  ignoring  her  question  he  said, 
"Mother,  can  you  have  Christmas  dinner  with  us?  Little  Anne  is 
down  in  the  car,  and  Jessie  is  expecting  us,  so  if  you  can  come,  let's 
get  started." 

"Of  course,  Karlschen,  I  can  arrange  to  have  dinner  with  you. 
Here,  'liebes  kind',  is  a  letter  I  got  from  your  Uncle  Robert  in  Ullen- 
berg  on  the  last  boat.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  it  while  I  get 
my  things." 

She  walked  quickly  upstairs  to  the  third  floor  and  put  on  her  hat 
and  coat,  and  put  her  tooth-brush  and  nightgown  in  a  little  brown 
alligator  satchel.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  little  Anna's  present.  When  she 
came  down  again,  Karl  silently  took  the  suitcase  in  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  he  held  his  mother's  arm  as  they  went  down  the  steps. 
Hermine  held  her  head  higher  than  ever.  How  proud  she  was  of  her 
boy,  and  how  good  it  felt  to  have  his  hand  on  her  aiTn. 

She  sat  in  the  back  seat  and  little  Anne  sat  in  front  witli  her  father. 
She  tried  to  get  the  child  to  talk  to  her,  but  she  was  a  shy  little  girl, 
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and  would  bury  her  head  in  Karl's  shoulder  when  her  grandmother 
spoke  to  her. 

Finally  they  reached  the  apartment  house  where  Karl  lived  and 
they  went  upstairs.  He  took  his  mother's  things  and  she  sat  down  in 
the  living  room.  Her  boy  explained  that  Jessie  was  dressing,  and 
she  would  be  there  in  a  minute. 

In  a  way,  Hermine  liked  Karl's  living-room,  even  though  every- 
thing represented  Jessie's  personality.  There  were  no  really  fine 
examples  of  carving  and  workmanship  as  there  were  in  her  own,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  color,  and  now  there  was  a  lovely  Christmas 
tree  in  the  corner.  At  last  Jessie  came  in,  slender,  and  too  flippantly 
dressed  for  a  married  woman  in  Hermine's  opinion.  They  made 
small  talk  for  awhile  and  then  Hermine  suggested  that  her  son  play 
some  Christmas  songs  on  the  cello. 

"We  don't  have  the  cello  any  more,  Mrs.  Menech.  It  took  up  so 
much  room  in  the  apartment  that  we  put  it  in  storage,"  replied  Jessie 
in  an  annoyed  tone. 

"Oh,  Karlschen,"  said  his  mother  reproachfully,  "You  neglect 
everything,  your  music  and  even  your  painting.  You  have  so  little 
room  here,  and  I  have  so  much.  Would  you  and  Jessie  like  to  live 
with  me?   I  have  three  floors,  and  you  could  have  two  to  yourselves." 

But  she  could  tell  by  Jessie's  face  that  she  did  not  like  the  idea. 
No,  Jessie  thought  a  big  house  was  so  much  trouble,  and  this  apart- 
ment was  in  such  a  convenient  location. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Hermine  wished  she  had  not  come,  because 
it  only  proved  to  her  that  there  was  now  a  void  between  her  and 
Karl.  She  did  not  feel  well,  either.  Jessie  did  not  know  the  good 
recipes  that  she  did,  and  her  cook  did  not  season  well.  Hermine  was 
almost  relieved  when  Karl  quietly  explained  to  her  that  it  would  be 
better  if  she  did  not  spend  the  night,  because  they  did  not  have  much 
room,  and  she  lived  so  near. 

The  first  thing  Hermine  did  after  she  kissed  her  son  goodbye  on 
the  doorstep,  was  to  go  to  the  bathroom  and  get  some  medicine.  She 
had  wanted  some  all  afternoon  but  she  was  afraid  she  would  have 
made  Jessie  angry  if  she  told  her  her  food  gave  her  indigestion. 
She  felt  a  trifle  dizzy  and  sat  down  on  the  bathroom  stool,  and  leaned 
back  against  the  tile  wall.  Her  heart  beat  rapidly,  irregularly.  She 
wished  again  Karl  had  not  come.  The  glass  slipped  from  her  hand 
and  crashed  to  the  floor. 

And  the  next  morning  the  neighbors  said,  "How  fortunate  that  her 
son  came  to  see  her." 
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As  We  Pass  By 


The  food  of  the  spiritual-minded  is  sweet,  an  Indian  scripture 
says,  but  passionate  minds  love  bitter  food. 

WiLLUM  Butler  Yeats. 

Neat  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear. 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

Michael  Drayton.    The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Above  all,  you  must  beware  of  indirect  expressions  before  a 
Caledonian.  Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if  you  are  un- 
happily blest  with  a  vein  of  it.  Remember  you  are  upon  your  oath. 
I  have  a  print  of  a  graceful  female  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which 

I  was  showing  off  to  Mr After  he  had  examined  it  minutely, 

I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  liked  My  Beauty  (a  foolish  name  it 
goes  by  among  my  friends) — when  he  very  gravely  assured  me,  that 
"he  had  considerable  respect  for  my  character  and  talents"  (so  he 
was  pleased  to  say),  "but  had  not  given  himself  much  thought  about 
the  degree  of  my  personal  pretensions." 

Charles  Lamb.   Imperfect  Sympathies. 

So  we  settled  it  all  when  the  storm  was  done 

As  comfy  as  comfy  could  be 
And  I  was  to  wait  in  the  bam,  my  dears. 

Because  I  was  only  three. 
And  Teddy  would  run  to  the  rainbow's  foot, 

Because  he  was  five  and  a  man; 
And  that's  how  it  all  began,  my  dears. 

And  tliat's  how  it  all  began. 

RuDYARD  Kipling.   Big  Barn  Stones. 
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" no  man  ever  wrote  a  simple  story  yet,  because  he  is  bound 


to  color  it  with  his  own  experience." 

Lord  Dunsany. 


Yet  what  is  love?    I  pray  thee  sain. 

It  is  sunshine  mixed  with  rain; 

It  is  a  toothache,  or  like  pain; 

It  is  a  game  where  none  doth  gain; 

The  lass  saith  no,  and  would  full  fain; 

And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  sain. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  Description  of  Love. 


I  feel  myself  stirred  by  a  need  of  resisting  this  enemy  (woman), 
inferior  in  intellect,  but  superior  by  her  complete  absence  of  moral 
sense. 

August  Strindberg. 


Where  Autumn  lurches  through  the  dusk 

In  raiment  wildly  red 
A  crowd  of  urchins  follow  her, 

With  many  a  tousled  head — 
Chrysanthemums,  like  naughty  boys. 

Driving  the  crone  to  bed! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne.   Carouse. 
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The  books  we  review  are  lent  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Little  Book  Shop,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

After  Such  Pleasures 

By  Dorothy  Parker 
The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1933 

After  Such  Pleasures  is  Dorothy  Parker's  latest  addition  to  her 
limited  list  of  publications.  It  is  a  small  collection  of  short  stories, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  earlier  in  various  magazines. 

The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  no  more  than 
it  attempts  to  be — material  for  an  hour's  pleasant  reading.  Miss 
Parker  takes  a  desperately  pathetic  and  touching  story  or  incident, 
tells  it  from  a  curious  angle  and  sprinkles  the  whole  thing  over  with 
her  own  special  variety  of  wit.  There  is  an  undeniable  twist  that 
marks  every  story  as  her  own  and  always  a  grand  ability  for  making 
herself  the  butt  of  her  jokes.  It  is  impossible  not  to  read  Miss 
Parker's  own  personality  into  every  thing  she  writes,  and  After  Such 
Pleasures  certainly  gives  us  further  insight. 

The  sparkle,  the  life  that  emanates  from  these  pages  is  contagious 
and  almost  automatically  adds  some  humor  to  any  philosophy  of 
living.  Miss  Parker  is  further  to  be  commended  by  again  showing 
her  versatility  in  the  field  of  prose.  Because  her  sketches  are  amus- 
ing and  light,  because  she  knows  her  depth  and  does  not  overstep  it, 
because  she  is  human  and  tells  us  so,  it  is  not  hard  to  appreciate 
Dorothy  Parker.  C.  R.  P.,  '34. 

The  Ludwigs  of  Bavaria 

By  Henry  Channon 
E.  P.  DuTTON  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1933 

This  highly  romanticised  piece  is  interesting,  if  unaudioritative. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  three  kings  of  Bavaria  whose  names  were 
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Ludwig.  The  dramatic  events  of  these  men's  lives  lend  themselves 
well  to  a  startling  and  effective  narrative.  Mr,  Channon  has  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  historical  facts  (many  of  which  may  be 
had  at  first  hand  from  participants  who  are  still  living),  but  he  uses 
them  only  for  the  structure  of  his  story.  The  work  makes  its  appeal 
to  the  people,  not  to  the  scholar. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  three  characters, 
closely  linked,  whose  lives  were  as  unusual  and  dramatic  as  these. 
The  Ludwigs  belonged  to  the  ancient  house  of  Wittelsbach,  a  family 
which  occupied  the  throne  of  Bavaria  uninterruptedly  for  a  thousand 
years  (908-1918).  Characteristics  of  the  line  are  outstanding — 
"brooding,  gifted,  bored,"  with  a  "curious  genius"  often  running 
to  eccentricity  and  sometimes  to  madness.  Most  were  extremely 
cultured  and  had  a  passion  for  the  arts.  Some  were  Aveak  and 
vicious.  None  were  like  other  men.  They  seem  to  be  hounded  by 
strange  tragedy;  this  is  notable  in  the  three  Ludwigs. 

Ludwig  I  (1825-1848)  spent  his  early  life  in  a  passionate  love 
of  all  things  classical.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  formed  a  liason  with 
the  beautiful  and  dangerous  Lola  Montez,  which  cost  him  his  crovra. 
His  grandson  Ludwig  II  (1864-1886)  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  formed  a  desperate  attachment  to  Wagner,  and 
by  his  help  Wagner  was  enabled  to  compose  his  Ring.  The  life  of 
Ludwig  II  chronicles  the  slow  advance  of  insanity,  ending  in  suicide. 
The  third  Ludwig  (1913-1918),  first  cousin  to  Ludwig  II,  was  forced 
from  his  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1918  and  was  hunted  through 
Europe  like  an  animal  by  the  Reds  under  the  Polish  Jew,  Eisner. 

This  tale  is  as  strange  and  compelling  as  any  fiction.  The  author 
has  caught  the  personality  of  each  ruler  and  the  spirit  of  the  Wittels- 
bachs  as  a  family,  both  of  which  he  presents  with  keen  perception 
of  the  dramatic.  His  descriptions  are  vivid,  his  narrative  flows  easily, 
and  he  has  a  nice  sense  of  climax.  This  story  offers  in  interest  what 
it  lacks  in  authenticity,  and  against  the  picturesque  background  of 
the  Bavarian  landscape  a  truly  gripping  drama  of  human  struggles 
imfolds. 

J.  H.,  '35. 
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The  Best   Short  Stories 

Edited  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1933 

The  editor  of  this  book  "has  sought  to  select  from  the  magazine 
stories  published  by  American  authors  those  which  have  rendered 
life  imaginatively  in  organic  substance  and  artistic  form."  His  selec- 
tion of  the  twenty-nine  stories  which  he  considers  the  best  is  based 
accordingly  upon  the  vitality  of  the  stories  and  upon  their  form  and 
presentation. 

In  all  of  the  stories  there  is  psychological  interpretation  of  char- 
acter and  sympathetic  understanding.  Remembering  that  these  selec- 
tions are  meant  to  be  representative  of  the  best  of  all  types  of  the 
modem  American  short  story,  one  notices  most  of  all  that  humor, 
as  well  as  morbid  sentimentality  and  blind  optimism,  is  completely 
lacking.  A  serious  attitude  toward  life  is  shown.  Pessimism  is  the 
dominant  note,  but  combating  this  tliere  is  in  many  of  the  stories  a 
courage  and  determination  which  leaves  one  uplifted  rather  than 
depressed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sherwood  Anderson  and  Ernest  Heming- 
way, the  editor  notes,  the  American  short  story  writers  have  turned 
away  from  foreign  and  imaginary  subjects  to  those  which  lie  at  home 
and  are  bound  up  with  the  writers'  own  experiences.  Types  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  individual  has  taken  the  stage.  In  this  group  of 
stories  the  individuals  and  their  settings  are  in  such  sombre  light 
that  the  book  might  nearly  be  called  Tiventy  Minute  Tragedies. 

The  characters  of  these  stories  are,  with  three  exceptions,  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  a  frontiersman  and  a  dastardly  general;  but  for  the 
most  part  die  characters  are  modem  people:  bus  drivers,  business 
men,  farmers,  factory  workers,  day  laborers,  and  boys  in  the  street. 
They  are  people  one  has  contact  widi  every  day.  Moreover,  they 
speak  their  own  language.  The  stories  are  full  of  idioms,  slang, 
dialect,  and  rough  expressions.  Dialogue  is  used  almost  entirely — 
and  with  great  success — in  some  of  die  stories,  and  sparingly  in 
others.  The  form  of  the  story  varies  witli  the  authors,  but  it  is  al- 
ways artistic,  even  though  the  subject  is  not  always  pleasant. 
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The  editor  has  an  inspiring  faith  in  the  future  of  the  short  story 
in  this  country.  "American  literature  is  now  beginning  to  flower  in 
a  second  spring.  The  frontier  is  closed  forever,  and  life  is  turning 
inward  and  backward  to  its  centre  in  America  today  ...  It  is  going 
back  to  its  spiritual  centre  .  .  .  The  younger  American  writers  with 
whom  the  future  of  American  literature  lies  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover themselves  and  their  people  and  to  interpret  their  discoveries. 
They  leave  one  full  of  faith  and  hope  in  the  future  and  they  are 
imparting  that  faith  and  hope  to  their  country." 

D.  L.,  '34. 
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Our  exchange  Magazines  this  month  number  only  three:  the 
Phaetra,  the  Miscellany,  and  the  Distaff.  Scarcity  of  material  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  making  comparisons,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, but  in  this  limited  selection  the  short  stories  seem  uniformly 
uninteresting  and  lacking  in  originality.  The  Distaff  presents  an 
article  by  Louise  Fleming  Robertson,  entitled  "Children  of  Defeat," 
the  American  College  Student  Considers  "Young  Germany,"  which 
shows  a  serious  trend  of  thought  with  a  somewhat  pessimistic  turn. 

However,  an  optimistic  note  appears  in  "Requisce"  (by  Bessie 
Stollenwerck  in  the  Miscellany),  which  is  perhaps  the  best  poem  of 
all  those  included  in  the  three  magazines.    To  quote  in  full: 

"Come,  rest- 
Why  does  it  trouble  you 
That  all  the  world's  astir 
And  older  ways  are  gone? 

'Tis  best 

To  take  the  broader  view; 
Humanity  may  err, 
But  life  goes  on. 

"Your  own  small  world  is  very  much  the  same, 
A  bit  subdued,  perhaps,  a  bit  less  fine; 
But  on  your  kitchen  hearth  still  burns  a  flame. 
And  still  your  heart  may  drink  life's  living  wine. 

"Be  sure 
The  world  is  very  old, 
And  storms  are  never  new. 
And  much  that's  wrong  is  gone; 
The  pure 

Remains  in  polished  gold, 
The  grass  still  drinks  the  dew. 
And  love  lives  on." 
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roem 

Elliot  Lewis 

I  shall  not  know  for  long  your  loveliness 
Earth  of  the  ever  changing  seasons,  sky, 
Where  burning  in  their  awful  loneliness 
The  stars  go  by. 

A  little  longer  and  I  shall  forget 
Stars  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  year's  parade. 
Winter  shall  lock  me  always;  from  my  sight 
The  stars  must  fade. 

The  eyes  that  look  on  Beauty  cannot  die! 
I  cry  aloud,  yet  know  that  die  I  must, 
To  rest  uneasily,  shut  from  the  sky 
By  ancient  dust. 
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Wine   Is   A   Mocker 

Marion  Walker 

JIMMY  was  bored.  Not  that  that  was  anything  unusual — writing 
the  Lakeside  news  for  the  town  paper  aided  his  financial  status 
substantially,  but  it  was  not  a  very  stimulating  position.  To- 
night was  a  little  worse  than  usual.  His  assignment  was  to  cover  an 
annual  event  which  he  knew  by  heart — the  ever  recurring  Pageant 
of  Truth,  presented  by  the  Young  Peoples'  League.  He  could  close 
his  eyes  and  visualize  it  entirely.  The  electrically  illuminated  cross 
in  the  center  of  the  stage — Pleasure,  whose  bony  knees  were  barely 
covered  by  a  toga-like  garment  made  of  an  old  sheet,  persuading  the 
Soul  of  Man  (also  clad  in  sheeting)  to  follow  him — the  wiles  of 
Deceit,  Avarice,  Drink,  and  The  World — the  splendid  triumph  of 
Honesty,  Humility,  Prayer,  Charity,  and  Faith.  The  speeches  were 
long  and  the  action  was  tedious,  but  every  year  the  pageant  was 
repeated  by  the  request  of  the  Monday  Evening  Bible  Class. 

Jimmy  wondered  why  he  had  come.  He  still  had  his  accounts  of 
it  for  the  past  three  years;  they  could  be  rewritten  easily.  However, 
it  was  too  late  now.  The  auditorium  was  full  of  expectant  faces  be- 
neath beplumed  hats  set  high  on  Victorian  coiffures.  Jimmy  sighed 
and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

The  curtain  rose.  It  was  a  long  familiar  scene — even  the  same 
sickly  palms  adorned  the  background.  The  representative  of  the 
press  lapsed  into  an  absorbing  and  very  remote  day-dream.  He  was 
hardly  conscious  of  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  play.  Then  he 
became  aware  of  a  new  note  in  the  scene  which  was  just  opening. 
Could  it  be  possible!  Hardly — but  perhaps!  His  fingers  tightened 
on  his  pencil.   What  a  story — what  a  story! 

The  Soul  of  Man  had  just  escaped  tlie  clutches  of  Deceit.  Drink 
appeared  from  the  wings.  Drink,  played  by  one  Tympie  Tuttle. — a 
big,  plodding,  nearsighted  lad  who  looked  like  a  Swedish  butcher 
in  his  costume.  At  this  point  in  the  action  Jimmy  usually  closed  his 
eyes  and  tried  to  recite  poetry  to  himself.  Tympie  had  none  of  the 
TTiespian  gifts.    His  lines  were  spoken  with  only  one  emotion — 
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determination.  The  words  came  out  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  As 
he  entered,  he  plodded  forward  to  a  chalk-mark  near  the  foot-lights 
— stood  squarely  on  it  until  he  had  finished — and  then  retreated 
with  the  same  measured  tread. 

But  tonight!  What  was  this  new  Tympie!  From  his  vantage  point 
in  the  first  row  Jimmy  was  not  more  than  five  feet  from  the  actors. 
Drink  entered.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  pale  blonde  hair  was  damp 
and  towsled,  he  wore  a  jovial  grin.  Gone  was  the  plodding  step — 
instead  he  moved  with  a  delightful  swagger.  Gone  was  the  stolid 
stance  in  the  center  of  the  stage — he  swayed  from  side  to  side  as 
he  talked.  Gone  was  the  steady  monotone — his  voice  rose  and  fell 
to  unbelievable  heights  and  depths.  He  thundered  like  a  bishop. 
He  whispered  like  a  villain  in  a  melodrama.  He  chuckled  like 
Mephistopheles.  He  ended  with  a  sweeping  bow,  and  wove  his  way 
to  his  exit  blowing  kisses  to  the  audience. 

The  applause  was  thunderous.  "Such  realism!"  "Such  a  splen- 
did actor!"    "Such  feeling,  my  dear — " 

Jimmy  hoped  no  one  saw  the  gleam  in  his  eye.  He  was  sure 
now — the  whiff  of  Listerine,  peppermints,  and  caraway  seed  that 
he  had  caught  across  the  footlights  was  final  proof.  What  a  story! 
How  the  town  people,  always  a  little  resentful  of  the  attitude  of  the 
resorters,  would  love  it! 

It  was  a  good  story.  Jimmy  knew  it,  and  the  Editor  knew  it  when 
he  read  it  the  next  morning.  It  was  subtle.  It  accused  no  one  of  any- 
thing in  particular.  It  actually  said  nothing.  It  only  suggested  often 
enough  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  realism  in  Mr.  Tuttle's  per- 
formance— yes  indeed,  much,  much  realism. 

"I  think  we  shall  hear  from  this,"  said  the  Editor. 

And  they  did.  Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning 
Jimmy  was  summoned  to  the  Editor's  office  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  an  irate  Bishop  Lewis.  It  was  worse  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Allan  really  looked  worried.  The  resort  was  up  in 
arms,  said  the  Bishop.  The  idea  that  anyone  should  suggest  that 
one  of  its  young  men  was  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicant!  It 
was  a  deep  and  bitter  insult!  Absolute  abstinence  was  the  first  rule 
of  the  organization — everyone  knew  that.  The  Executive  Board  of 
Lakeside  was  filing  suit  for  libel  against  the  paper  for  insinuating 
that  there  were  any  intoxicating  beverages  on  the  resort  property. 

The  Bishop  slammed  the  door  as  he  went  out. 
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"We'll  have  to  do  something,  Jimmy,"  said  Mr.  Allan. 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmy,  gloomily,  "we'll  have  to  do  something." 

But  what?  Jimmy  would  have  given  anything  to  know  as  he 
leaned  against  the  rail  of  the  board-walk  a  week  later.  This  was 
Monday,  the  trial  was  to  be  Friday  morning.  It  was  a  cold,  gray 
afternoon.  The  wind  was  sweeping  down  the  beach  and  piling  up 
the  white-caps  on  the  green  surface  of  the  lake.  Jimmy  watched  the 
pounding  water  dismally.    And  then  he  thought  of  something! 

He  couldn't  do  it  alone.  It  needed  another  man — a  strong  one. 
But  who?  Tympie  was  the  biggest  in  the  resort — yes,  it  would  have 
to  be  Tympie.  It  was  his  fault  that  they  had  got  into  the  mess,  he 
could  help  them  get  out. 

Tympie  was  reading  in  his  room  in  the  hotel.  He  blinked  as 
Jimmy  came  in,  and  methodically  took  his  feet  off  the  table. 

"Look  here,  you  were  a  little  high  last  Monday  night,  weren't 
you,  Tuttle?" 

"Well,  yes,  sort  of —   But  you  aren't  going  to — ?" 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  anyone  if  you  get  a  move  on  and  do 
what  I  say.    Put  on  your  bathing  suit." 

"My  ba— " 

"Yes,  your  bathing  suit.    And  lend  me  one.    Hurry." 

The  main  floor  of  the  hotel  was  crowded  with  people.  Jimmy  had 
known  that  it  would  be  at  this  time.  Thank  goodness  bridge  kept 
the  old  ladies  from  taking  afternoon  naps!  With  no  robe  over  his 
bathing  suit,  and  with  a  similarly  dismantled  Tympie  in  tow,  he 
walked  the  length  of  the  lobby,  calling  out  greetings  to  people  he 

J'J^ew.  .        .        .     ,  -  •  -■    •t--.^t^ 

"Pretty  cold  for  swimming,  isn't  it,  Jimmy?" 

"Oh  no,  splendid!     We're  going  canoeing,  Tympie  and  I." 

That  caused  a  sensation. 

Elderly  ladies  protested  and  the  men  shook  their  heads.  The  two 
of  them  were  surely  risking  pneumonia,  if  not  immediate  death  by 
drowning.  When  Jimmy  slid  the  canoe  into  the  water,  he  was  grati- 
fied to  see  that  he  had  an  audience  which  covered  tlie  board-walk 
and  filled  the  hotel  porches. 

"Take  it  out  straight,"  he  said  to  Tympie.  "Take  it  out  to  tlie 
sand-bar  beyond  the  point  where  tlie  waves  are  breaking,  and  tlien 
hold  it  there  as  long  as  you  can."   He  knew  he  had  to  play  for  time. 

Tympie  grunted. 
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It  was  really  good  fun.  Each  wave  caught  the  canoe,  held  it 
poised  for  an  instant,  and  then  dropped  it  down,  down,  down,  down 
again  until  the  next  one  snatched  it  up.  Some  dashed  part  of  their 
foamy  crests  into  it.  The  breaking  line  was  passed  without  mishap, 
thanks  to  Tympie's  expert  management.  Jimmy  had  time  to  look 
back. 

He  could  see  that  people  had  stopped  along  the  walks  to  watch 
them.  Others  had  come  out  of  cottages  to  watch  too.  And  on  the 
beach  he  could  see  a  group  of  young  men  in  flannel  robes — the 
official  life  savers  of  the  colony.  Now  was  the  time.  He  turned  to 
Tympie. 

"Now  listen,  Tuttle,  and  get  this  straight.  Do  exactly  as  I  say — 
or  I'll  do  you  in  for  sure.  Turn  this  thing  in  and  turn  it  over,  I 
know  it's  hardly  over  our  heads — but  you've  got  to  pretend  you're 
drowning.  We've  got  to  let  them  haul  us  both  in.  Got  it?  Sure? 
All  right!    Let's  go!" 

It  had  begun.  A  scream  from  Jimmy — a  howl  from  Tympie — 
and  icy,  numbing,  pounding  water.  He  mustn't  try  to  swim,  that 
would  spoil  everything.  Tlien  strong  arms  holding  him  across  the 
chest,  a  hand  under  his  chin.  They  certainly  are  rough  with  a  fel- 
low when  they  save  him  from  drowning,  thought  Jimmy.  He  must 
try  to  catch  his  breath  now  and  then  or  he  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  the  realism  of  his  performance  either.  Where  was  Tympie? 
The  fool,  he  was  tired  of  being  ducked  and  now  he  was  fighting 
them.  Oh!  They  had  knocked  him  out!  He  probably  wasn't  hurt 
much  and  he  would  be  infinitely  less  trouble. 

The  beach  was  hard  and  cold  too.  Must  he  really  let  them  keep 
on  pushing  in  his  ribs  like  this?  Someone  brought  blankets.  But 
still  he  had  had  no  sign  of  what  he  wanted.  He  knew  that  people 
were  pressing  about  him.   Their  voices  were  shrill  with  excitement. 

No!  No  one  was  going  to  pull  out  his  tongue  while  he  had  a 
breath  of  life  left  in  his  body!  He  bit  the  offending,  sandy  finger. 
"He's  coming  to!"  someone  yelled. 

Then  a  feminine  voice  belonging  to  the  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Clark  panted,  "Give  him  some  of  this!" 

Jimmy  opened  one  eye  ever  so  slightly.  Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Clark 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  brown  glass  bottle.  Jimmy  shut  the  eye 
again. 
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Another  excited  voice,  "^Give  him  some  of  this!"  It  was  the 
Reverend  Pettigrew  himself,  with  an  earthen  ware  jug  in  one  hand. 

"This  will  fix  him  up,  poor  dear!"  The  wife  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  had  an  old  fashioned  leather  flask. 

Then  even  more  people  came  up  and  separate  voices  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Jimmy  decided  to  come  to.  He  sat  up  very  slowly  and 
let  his  gaze  wander  around  the  circle  about  him.  He  had  naturally 
a  mathematical  mind:  he  counted  eight  flasks,  four  jugs,  two  sus- 
picious looking  bundles  wrapped  in  towels,  and  fifteen  naked  and 
unashamed  bottles.  Then  he  looked  up  and  met  the  eyes  of  Bishop 
Lewis. 

"  You  had  a  close  call,  young  man,"  he  said  sternly. 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmy,  "But  I'll  be  all  right  for  Friday  morning." 
It  is  hard  to  look  candid  with  sand  in  one's  mouth.  "Ten  o'clock. 
Isn't  that  the  hour?" 

"I  am  playing  golf  on  Friday  morning,"  said  the  Bishop  with 
dignity. 


Question   To  An   Astronomer 

Janet  Sykes 

0  learned  scholar,  reading  from  the  parchment  of  the  sky, 

Wandering  through  the  vast  infinity  of  universe, 

Colloquizing  intimately  with  the  constellations, 

Crowned  with  a  diadem  of  stars. 

Wearing  on  your  hands  the  silver  rings  of  Saturn — 

Have  you  in  that  eternity  discovered 

One  thing  more  fully  perfect  than  the  soft 

Blurred  crescent  of  the  virgin  moon 

Reflected  in  a  forest  pool  at  eve? 
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''The  Time  Has  Come,  The  Walrus  Said** 

Jacquelyn  Strickland 

WE  walked  all  afternoon  on  the  beach  and  then  we  went 
down  to  the  Gulf,  Jimmy  and  I.  And  after  we  had  spread 
our  dinner  on  the  clean  sand,  and  had  eaten  it  in  silence, 
(we  were  both  too  hungry  to  talk),  we  took  off  our  shoes  and  waded 
as  far  out  into  the  warm,  calm  water  as  the  tide  would  permit.  I 
held  his  hand  for  he  was  afraid  of  the  crabs  we  saw  swimming  close 
to  the  bottom.  With  his  free  hand,  he  picked  up  shells,  wet  and 
gleaming,  which  we  put  into  the  bag  that  I  made  by  holding  up  my 
dress.  Whenever  he  found  a  shell  of  unusual  formation,  he  screamed 
with  delight,  and  I  hastened  to  admire  it  as  I  knew  he  wished  me  to 
do.  The  water  felt  good  to  tired  feet  and  we  wriggled  our  toes  in 
ecstasy.  Our  steps  were  imprinted  in  the  soft  sand  and  it  was  strange 
to  watch  our  footprints  disappear  as  a  new  wave  came  into  shore  and 
washed  over  the  place  where  we  had  been  walking.  The  holes  made 
by  the  cocinas  delighted  the  boy  and  he  made  me  tell  him  stories 
about  these  tropical  animals.  His  pity  for  a  dead  fish  we  saw  was 
touching,  so  I  made  up  a  tale  of  its  unavoidable  death.  Every  bit 
of  the  shore  was  the  hiding  place  of  something  new  to  Jimmy,  and 
strangely,  with  him  I  rediscovered  that  newness  myself. 

We  walked  a  long  way  up  the  beach  in  the  shallow  water  and 
when  we  were  both  tired,  we  came  back  to  our  place  on  the  shore, 
spread  our  coats  and  lay  down.  Though  tlie  sun  had  set,  the  sand 
was  still  warm.  We  left  our  shoes  off  and  buried  our  feet  in  the 
sand  to  dry  them.  Jimmy's  shells,  which  he  wanted  to  take  home 
with  him,  were  rolled  into  the  cloth  on  which  we  had  spread  our 
dinner. 

Darkness  came  immediately  after  the  sunset,  for  there  is  no  twi- 
light in  Florida.  Jimmy  couldn't  understand  this,  nor  why  the  moon 
rose  so  suddenly  over  the  water  where  only  a  moment  ago  the  sun 
had  disappeared.  As  the  moon  rose  higher  and  as  the  light  it  spread 
over  the  Gulf  lengthened,  the  color  of  the  water  changed — first  it 
was  a  light  blue,  then  dark,  and  finally,  a  bottomless  shade.    It 
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lapped  against  the  shore  lazily  and  noiselessly.  Its  surface  was 
broken  by  splotches  of  phosphorus  which  Jimmy  wanted  to  call 
night-rainbows.  In  the  light,  we  saw  porpoise  coming  near  in  search 
of  food  and  as  their  tails  disappeared  from  sight,  Jimmy  counted 
them — up  to  twenty.  The  sand-piddlers,  whose  browness  contrasted 
so  sharply  with  the  silver  sand,  became  night  raiders  and  Jimmy 
sang  a  song  about  them — a  curious  song  for  a  child,  but  fitting  to 
the  spell  the  night  had  woven.  We  were  warm  and  cozy  on  the 
beach:  it  was  like  being  at  home  with  the  walls  torn  down. 

There  was  no  wind,  but  the  pines  and  palms  stirred  further  in- 
land, as  though  they  caught  a  breeze  and  held  it  within  their  own 
branches.  The  only  other  sound  was  Jimmy's  voice,  asking  questions 
about  the  night,  the  water  and  the  sky.  When  I  couldn't  answer 
them,  he  invented  his  own  answers  to  his  own  taste.  Once  a  pelican's 
cry  frightened  the  little  fellow  and  once  a  sea  gull  dipped  in  tlie 
water  for  a  fish  and  disturbed  the  unruffled  surface.  Other  tlian  this 
there  was  a  peaceful  silence — even  lazy.  It  was  such  a  moment 
when  time  and  space  mean  nothing,  when  mind  and  body  seem 
separated. 

Later  it  grew  colder  and  we  got  up  and  built  sand  castles,  only 
to  push  them  down  as  soon  as  they  were  done.  Jimmy  grew  sleepy 
and  without  brushing  the  sand  from  our  feet,  we  put  on  our  shoes. 
I  gathered  his  shells  in  one  hand,  grasped  his  small  fist  in  the  other 
and  we  went  home. 
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"And  Dinner  Will  Be  Cold" 

A  Shropshire  Lad 
Betty  Suttle 

WHILE  I  am  here  in  this  field,  not  doing  anything,  just 
standing  here,  dinner  will  be  getting  cold.  Already  Mother 
is  taking  up  the  vegetables,  steaming  hot.  I  can  seem  to 
smell  their  steamy  odors  as  they  seep  into  the  dining  room  where 
Sarah  is  setting  the  table  and  into  the  living  room  where  Dad  in  his 
rusty  black  suit  is  reading  the  paper.  And  while  I  am  here  in  this 
field,  not  doing  anything,  just  standing  here,  I  should  be  washing 
up  for  dinner.  I  should  be  back  where  they  are.  What  is  there  in 
this  field  that  I  must  stay?  It  is  only  stubble,  sort  of  a  dull  tan 
color — that  is  nothing — all  fields  are  like  that.  It,  has  a  fence  around 
it,  a  grey  rail  fence  with  some  of  the  rails  missing.  Dry,  gray  weeds 
straggle  around  it  and  fill  the  comers.  Over  there  is  the  wood  but 
it  isn't  green.  It  is  black  and  cold.  Even  the  sky  is  gray  and  cold 
and  there  are  no  stars.  The  mountain  is  black,  too,  and  big,  and 
the  Miller's  old  grey  shed  is  falling  down. 

Home — there  might  be  lots  of  reasons  why  I  couldn't  go  home. 
I  might  have  caught  that  freight  that  just  went  through  and  have 
gone — oh  well — some  where.  I  might  have  gotten  in  a  fight  with 
Lem.  I  might  have  killed  him.  I  might  have  sunk  my  penknife  in 
his  neck  like  old  Hal  Semp  did  to  Bill.  I  would  be  all  bloody  now. 
I  would  have  buried  him  under  that  old  hay  stack  over  there,  and 
then  I  would  have  stood  here  in  this  field  and  wondered  what  to 
do — whether  to  run  and  hide  or  just  to  stand  here  and  wait.  I  won- 
der if  I  would  have  looked  like  I  do  now  and  if  I  would  have  seen 
the  way  that  smoke  hangs  lov/  over  that  shack  under  the  hill.  I  don't 
know — .  Look,  there  is  a  rabbit  I  have  scared  out.  He  looks  cold 
the  way  he's  running.  Feel  that  wind — .  I  have  to  hurry — dinner 
will  be  getting  cold. 
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Moodj 


Delia  Anne  Taylor 

I. 

THE  trees  moved  in  the  darkness.  Trouble  and  darkness  were 
there.  The  moon  would  not  rise  tonight  and  the  clouds  hung 
low.  The  old  trees  moaned  in  the  darkness  because  they  re- 
membered a  night  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  young  trees  tossed  and 
moaned  because  they  did  as  the  old  trees  did,  and  because  on  a  night 
an  hundred  years  later,  they  would  remember  this  night. 

They  came:  the  little  brown  earth  trolls  that  creep  and  the  great 
black  witches  that  fly.  They  gathered,  silent  and  stooped,  around  the 
red  bright  fire  and  the  iron  black  pot.  The  young  trees  saw  old  age 
and  great  weariness  there  and  were  glad,  but  the  old  trees  moaned 
aloud  because  they  knew — they  knew. 

The  brew  was  made:  of  precious  waters  from  a  moon  river;  of 
white  earth  dust;  of  a  man's  shadow;  of  the  tip  of  a  new  moon;  of 
a  red  crow's  feather.  The  witches  drank,  and  after  them  drank  the 
trolls.  They  drank  and  danced.  They  danced  with  straight  backs 
and  grinning  mouths.    They  were  old  no  longer. 

The  young  trees  moaned  again  because  now  they  knew: — they 
knew. 

II. 

One  afternoon,  little  Poula  got  into  the  sky  by  mistake.  She  didn't 
mean  to  at  all.  You  see,  she  was  only  a  little  cloud;  the  littlest  and 
raggedest  and  grayest  of  all  the  ragged,  little,  gray  clouds  that  were 
kept  in  the  wind's  cupboard  to  dust  away  the  stars  ever\'  morning. 
Poula  knew  that,  and  she  knew  she  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  sky,  ever; 
but  she  hadn't  been  out  before  and  she  liked  it,  so  she  stayed. 

It  was  all  right  until  the  other  clouds  began  to  turn  pink.  Poula 
knew  she  couldn't  turn  pink.  She'd  tried  for  hours  and  hours,  lean- 
ing over  one  of  the  wind's  rain  barrels,  just  to  make  sure.  It  was 
all  right  until  the  other  clouds  began  to  turn  pink  because  no  one 
except  Baby  Loo,  who  was  playing  in  tlie  garden,  had  even  noticed 
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her.  Baby  Loo  named  her  Alice  and  all  afternoon  she  watched  her 
and  hoped  she  wouldn't  go  away  until  it  came  time  for  her  to  be 
pink.  Finally  Baby  Loo  sat  down  on  a  stone  by  the  fountain  and 
watched  for  her  own  little  grey  cloud  to  be  pink.  But  Poula  didn't 
turn  pink.  She  tried  harder  than  she  had  ever  tried  before  but  it 
was  no  use. 

When  Baby  Loo  realized  that  Poula  wasn't  going  to  be  pink,  two 
tears  ran  down  her  chubby  cheeks  and  fell  onto  an  oak  leaf.  She 
ran  to  tell  her  mother  sadly  about  the  little  cloud  that  forgot  to  be 
pink  and  that  night  the  fairies  drank  Baby  Loo's  tears  from  silver 
goblets. 

IIL 

I  am  troubled  tonight  by  the  thought  of  things  that  might  have 
been.  I  am  sorry  for  the  sights  I  didn't  see  and  the  things  I  didn't 
hear.  I  think  about  the  rain  on  the  roof  that  sounds  in  the  little  room 
under  the  eaves  at  home.  And  I  wonder  now  why  I  was  always  too 
busy  to  sit  on  the  little  iron  bed  and  listen  when  it  rained.  I  wish 
now  I'd  watched  more  often  the  old  thatched  roof  against  the  sum- 
mer sunsets,  down  in  the  country. 

It's  the  things  imsaid  and  the  things  undone  I  regret  now,  more 
than  the  things  said  wrong  and  the  things  done  badly.  It  is  the 
things  I  never  foimd  that  I  weep  for;  not  the  things  I  have  lost — 
the  love  of  a  child  I  might  have  had,  one  night,  for  but  a  spoken 
word  (and  the  love  of  a  child  is  a  wonderful  thing) ;  the  gratitude 
of  a  man  I  might  have  had,  once,  for  but  a  small  deed  (and  the 
gratitude  of  a  man  is  a  marvelous  thing) ;  a  smile  of  friendship  I 
might  have  had,  one  day,  for  but  a  warm  greeting  (and  a  smile  of 
friendship  is  a  lovely  thing). 

These  are  the  things  that  trouble  me  tonight — the  things  that  might 
have  been,  but  are  not. 
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Westward   Bound 

Cordelia  Rucker  Penn 

WHEN  the  curtain  rises  there  can  he  seen  the  prow  of  a 
great  ocean  liner.  The  boat  pitches  slightly.  Where  the 
two  sides  of  the  great  ship  converge  into  a  single  point, 
stands  tlie  lonely  figure  of  a  woman,  silhouetted  against  a  brilliant 
sunset  in  the  western  sky.  A  breeze  plays  about  her  hair,  which 
frames  a  face  thoughtful  and  serene.  It  is  the  face  of  a  young 
woman  fully  matured.  A  deck  hand  is  at  the  far  side  polishing  the 
brass  on  the  funnels.  He  has  been  looking  at  the  woman  as  he 
worked,  and  finally  he  speaks  hesitantly: 

"I'm  sorry,  lady,  but  passengers  ain't  allowed  beyond  the  rail- 
ing. 

The  woman  makes  no  sign  of  having  heard.  The  deck  hand  with 
a  shrug  picks  up  his  bucket  and  walks  away.  As  he  leaves,  a  tall 
man  appears  from  the  opposite  side.  His  face  eludes  description. 
He  walks  slowly  but  deliberately  until  he  stands  beside  the  woman. 

The  man:    "Do  you  mind?" 

The  woman  (Looking  up,  not  at  all  startled) :  "No,  of  course  not. 
But  I've  wondered  why  you  had  not  come  before.  We  reach  New 
York  tomorrow,  you  know." 

The  man:  "Not  because  I  haven't  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  to  hear 
your  voice.  When  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  the  park 
there,  I  knew  at  once." 

The  woman:  "I  knew,  too.  I  would  have  known  you  anywhere 
at  a  single  glance.  But  when  I  found  you  staring  at  me  on  the  dock 
at  Southampton,  I  was  sure.    And  I  knew  that  you  knew  too." 

The  man  (Putting  his  bare  hand  over  her  gloved  one  which  lay 
on  the  rail) :  "You  are  as  I  always  thought  you  would  be — so 
beautiful,  so  lovely.  It  frightens  me  to  touch  you,  for  fear  you 
might  fade  away." 

The  woman:  "You  are  older — just  a  little.  You  see  I've  dreamed 
about  you  since  I  was  a  little  girl.  You  were  no  less  real  to  me  then 
than  you  are  now." 

The  man:    "But,  tell  me  about  yourself.   There  are  thousands  of 
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things  I  must  know.    You — you  married,  of  course?" 

The  woman:  "Yes,  I  married.  But  I  waited,  oh,  I  waited  years, 
praying  you  would  come.  There  seemed  little  else  to  do.  But  my 
faith  in  your  reality  was  never  dimmed." 

The  man:    "And  children?    There  are  children?" 

The  woman:    "Two,  a  boy  and  a  girl." 

The  man:    "And  the  man?    Does  he  love  you  very  much?" 

The  woman:  "Yes,  in  his  way.  He  is  a  very  busy  person  and  I 
fill  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  wife.  But  you.  What  of  you? 
Have  you  ever  married?" 

The  man:    "Yes,  I'm  married — ^too." 

The  woman:    "Is  she  beautiful?" 

The  man:  "She  is  a  cripple  and  disfigured.  I  had  an  automobile 
wreck  while  I  was  in  college  when  I  had  been  drinking.  She  was 
with  me.    I  married  her  shortly  after  she  got  out  of  the  hospital." 

The  woman:    "Oh!" 

The  man:    "She  is  still  very  bitter." 

The  woman  (simply) :  "I'm  sorry.  You  have  much  more  to  bear 
than  I.    If  I  could  only  share  it." 

The  man:    "Let  us  forget  all  this.    We  haven't  long,  you  know." 

The  woman:  "Only  imtil  tomorrow  at  noon.  These  five  days 
aboard,  seeing  you  every  day,  it  has  been  horrible.  Tell  me  why 
you  waited  until  now." 

The  man:  "Because,  my  dear,  with  more  time,  we  would  have 
made  plans  in  spite  of  ourselves.  That  would  have  been  fatal.  But 
at  least  we  will  have  tonight." 

The  woman:    "You  are  right.    You  were  always  right." 

The  man:    "You  will  dine  with  me?" 

The  woman:    "Yes,  of  course." 

The  man:    "In  my  stateroom?" 

The  woman:    "If  you  like." 

The  man:    "Let  us  go  and  dress  tlien." 

The  woman:  "It  must  be  a  gay  affair,  mustn't  it?  I  will  wear 
white  satin." 

The  man:    "I  will  send  you  gardenias." 

The  woman:    "There  must  be  candlelight." 

The  man:    "And  champagne." 

The  woman:    "We  will  laugh  and  talk." 

The  man:    "Not  a  sad  moment." 
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The  woman:    "We  will  pretend  that  tomorrow  will  never  come." 

The  man  (changing  the  mood):    "You  are  so  splendid." 

The  woman:    "You  are  the  wonderful  one." 

The  man:    "Will  you  tell  your  husband  about  this?" 

The  woman:  "No.  Why  should  I?  He  would  never  understand. 
Besides  this  is  mine.    The  only  thing  I've  ever  really  had." 

The  man:  "I'm  glad.  I  shall  always  love  you,  my  dear,  even 
though  after  tonight  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

The  woman:  "I  shall  always  love  you  too.  Even  when  I  am  dead 
I  shall  love  you." 

They  stand  silently  for  a  moment  with  hands  clasped.  The  sim 
has  set,  and  daylight  is  fading  into  dusk. 

The  man:    "When  shall  we  dine?    At  seven?" 

The  woman:    "Seven." 

The  man  (turning  to  go):    "Will  you  come  now?" 

The  woman:    "No,  leave  me  for  a  moment." 

The  man:    "At  seven,  then." 

He  goes.  The  woman  remains  motionless  at  the  prow  of  the  boat 
like  a  figurehead  on  an  ancient  Viking  vessel. 

Voice  of  one  of  the  ship's  officers,  from  off  stage:  "I'm  sorry, 
madam,  but  passengers  aren't  permitted  beyond  the  railing." 

The  woman  (turning) :    "Yes,  certainly." 

She  walks  away.  The  last  afterglow  of  the  sunset  disappears.  It 
is  night.    The  curtain  falls  on  the  empty  stage. 
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A  Child   and   A  Garden 

Isabel  Scriba 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  had  never  been 
beyond  the  broad  walls  which  surrounded  her  father's  home. 
If  she  had  ever  thought  of  it,  she  would  have  known  that 
she  was  a  lonely  little  girl.  Of  course  there  were  people  from  time 
to  time — and  she  always  had  the  manners  of  a  little  lady.  But  her 
father  was  always  busy  sitting  still  in  an  armchair. 

Sometimes  he  tried  to  indulge  her  and  they  played  tea  party. 
But  she  thought  it  embarrassed  him  because  his  hands  were  too  big 
to  manage  die  little  doll  cups. 

She  played  by  herself  all  day  long.  Since  she  never  knew  that  she 
was  a  lonely  child,  she  was  quite  happy.  She  had  a  garden  which 
she  loved  very  much.  When  she  grew  tired  of  playing,  she  would 
wander  to  her  garden.  No  one  ever  came  there  but  herself  and  so 
she  grew  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  garden  as  her  very  own. 
She  knew  that  it  had  been  there  a  long  time — that  it  had  been  in 
full  bloom  when  she  was  bom.  She  knew  also  that  there  was  more 
about  the  garden,  but  she  had  never  asked  about  it  because  she 
wanted  so  much  for  it  to  be  her  very  own.  It  was  a  very  quiet  place 
because  every  flower  in  the  garden  was  white.  Some  of  the  flowers 
had  round  white  cups  which  stood  straight  on  slender  stems.  The 
cups  were  of  such  delicate  crinkly  petals  that  the  little  girl  could 
not  imagine  what  they  looked  like.  They  reminded  her  of  the  bit 
of  crushed  tissue  paper,  which  her  father  folded  about  her  motlier's 
picture  before  keeping  it  in  his  pocket. 

She  felt  that  her  father  loved  the  garden  also,  though  he  would 
not  speak  of  it,  and  although  she  begged  him  many  times  to  come 
with  her,  he  refused.  Tlien,  quite  suddenly  one  evening  her  father 
came  and  found  her  in  the  garden.  He  did  not  say  a  word  for  so 
long  a  time  that  she  felt  strange  and  afraid.  Then  he  touched  her 
and  said,  "Why,  you  are  a  little  flower  yourself."  She  was  so  pleased 
that  her  eyes  overflowed  with  the  tears  which  she  used  to  find  in  the 
tissue  paper  cups  before  breakfast.   Many  times  she  thought  of  that 
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moment  and  thought  it  the  most  precious  of  all  her  life.  She  liked 
to  wear  a  white  dress  and  when  she  walked  in  the  garden  she  thought 
of  herself  as  belonging  there  as  much  as  any  of  the  flowers.  As  she 
spent  more  time  in  the  garden  she  grew  more  and  more  quiet,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  she  wore  only  white  dresses.  Her  father  never 
seemed  to  notice  that  she  was  growing  as  frail  and  as  transparent 
as  the  thinnest  flower. 

But  one  day  a  visitor  came  and  brought  a  bright  red  dress  to  the 
little  girl.  He  said  that  his  feelings  would  be  hurt  if  she  did  not 
wear  it  for  him.  The  little  girl  liked  the  visitor  and  thought  the  red 
dress  beautiful.  That  evening  she  wore  the  dress  and  walked  with 
the  visitor  in  the  garden.  She  had  not  wanted  to,  and  felt  imnatural 
and  conscious  of  the  red  dress  among  the  white  flowers. 

She  was  very  unhappy  that  night,  and  felt  that  never  again  would 
the  garden  be  entirely  hers.  And  as  she  woke  in  the  morning  with 
a  sudden  fear  that  the  flowers  had  died  in  the  night.  The  visitor 
was  already  up  and  led  her  to  the  garden  with  a  glow  of  happiness 
on  his  face  which  made  her  uneasiness  seem  foolish  indeed.  She 
ran  from  him  and  because  he  was  watching  her  with  the  happiness 
still  on  his  face,  she  ran  straight  into  the  garden.  There  she  stood 
still  very  suddenly  and  knew  that  this  moment  was  the  happiest  of 
her  life.  For  the  flowers  were  there  as  always  and  seemed  particu- 
larly joyful  this  morning.  But  best  of  all  the  tissue  paper  flowers 
which  grew  on  the  slender  stems — the  ones  which  the  little  girl  loved 
best  of  all  had  changed  over  night  to  bright  red.  She  recognized 
that  the  shade  was  exactly  that  of  her  dress.  She  was  overcome  with 
happiness,  for  she  thought  that  this  was  their  way  of  proving  to  her 
that  they  loved  her  as  much  as  she  loved  them. 

It  was  her  father  who  told  the  little  girl  that  tlie  flowers  were 
poppies,  that  her  mother  had  loved  them  also,  that  they  had  changed 
from  red  to  pale  red  as  she  grew  pale  and  white  and  that  when  she 
died  they  had  remained  white  ever  after  until  this  moment. 
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Nantucket 

Deborah  Ebaugh 

I  STOOD  at  the  foot  of  the  old  lighthouse  which  stands  at  the 
most  seaward  point  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket.  I  stood  there 
gazing  out  over  the  ocean  beyond.  The  white-caps  were  less 
numerous  that  day,  only  at  a  far  distance  were  they  visible.  The 
ocean  below  the  cliff  on  which  I  stood  was  a  calm,  green  clearness, 
turning  into  white  spray  as  it  beat  against  the  rocks.  My  eyes  turned 
landward  for  a  moment.  I  beheld  on  either  side  of  me  an  expanse 
of  sandy  beach,  the  regular  ebbing  of  waves  upon  its  shore.  There 
was  a  mild,  mild  wind  that  day;  a  pensive  air,  transparently  pure 
and  soft.  No  one  was  with  me.  No  one  was  in  sight.  I  was  some 
distance  from  our  cottage  up  the  shore.  My  thoughts  turned  to 
Browning's  poem: 

"Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea  scented  beach, 
Three  fields  to  cross  'til  a  farm  appears." 

It  was  a  steel-blue  day.  Hardly  a  white  cloud  appeared  in  the 
sky.  I  stood  there  beside  the  lighthouse  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket 
gazing  seaward,  hoping  to  see  a  sail.  I  stood  there  just  as  Mary  had 
stood  with  her  boy  in  Moby  Dick,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
father's  sail.  Nantucket  is  the  home  of  many  such  mothers.  It  is 
a  place  where  the  wives  of  sea  faring  men  would  want  to  stay. 
Nantuckers  are  "sea-hermits,"  as  Melville  says.  "They  issue  from 
their  ant-hill  to  the  sea."  At  nightfall  their  wives  lie  down  to  rest, 
out  of  sight  from  the  American  coast.  They  lie  down  to  rest  as  if 
they,  too,  were  on  a  voyage  far  at  sea,  for  they  are  surrounded  by 
the  billowy  waves  and  white-caps  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  I  recalled  the  story  of  Moby  Dick,  I  remembered  that  it  was 
this  same  Nantucket  Island  where  the  first  American  whale  was 
stranded.  I  imagined  it  was  just  such  a  day  as  that  one,  when  Ahab 
gazed  out  to  sea  from  the  small  island  and  was  seized  by  the  sea- 
going fever  to  his  very  bones.  Just  such  a  day,  with  a  mild,  mild 
wind  and  a  cloudless  sky.  So  he  left  Mary  and  his  boy  at  Nantucket 
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to  watch  for  his  return,  from  the  hill,  while  he  put  out  to  sea  to 
track  down  the  monster,  Moby  Dick. 

And  as  I  stood  there  it  seemed  I  heard  him  calling  over  the  waves 
at  quarter  deck: 

"What  do  you  do  when  ye  see  a  whale,  men?" 

"Surf  out  for  him!" 

"Good — and  what  do  ye  do  next,  men?" 

"Lower  away  and  after  him!" 

There  I  stood  on  the  Nantucket  coast,  gazing  out  at  sea,  thinking 
I  heard  old  Ahab  calling,  just  as  Mary  had  done  of  old.  But  I  saw 
no  sail — only  the  white-caps  in  the  distance  and  the  green  clear  water 
below.    I  turned  landward  and, 

"Then  a  mile  of  warm,  sea  scented  beach, 
Three  fields  to  cross  'til  a  farm  appears." 
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It  is  a  characteristic  of  us  poor  humans  to  be  constantly  looking 
for  something  new.  Our  fancies  and  whims,  even  our  minds,  are 
drawn  to  anything  that  is  different,  and  for  this  reason  our  enthu- 
siasms are  short-lived.  This  very  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  publish 
a  magazine  which  must  necessarily  be  of  somewhat  the  same  form 
year  after  year.  It  must  look  much  the  same  with  every  issue.  The 
cover  can  be  varied  only  occasionally,  and  the  set-up,  likewise,  is 
one  that  we  have  adopted  as  best  for  our  purposes.  This  is  a  same- 
ness which  we  recognize  and  with  which  we  are  satisfied. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  in  a  college  of  this  size  that  the 
material  within  the  covers  may  be  too  uniform.  This  should  never 
be  the  case  for  it  is  necessary  for  our  material  to  be  individual 
enough,  enthusiastic  enough  to  carry  the  whole  tradition  of  our 
Magazine.  Only  by  having  a  large  and  changing  group  of  contri- 
butors can  this  necessary  enthusiasm  and  vitality  be  gained.  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  from  four  classes  so  varied  in  ages  and 
interests  work  which  is  far  from  stereotyped.  We  do  not  stipulate 
that  work  should  be  modeled  on  any  Sweet  Briar  pattern  or  that 
it  should  be  similar  to  other  work  published  in  the  Brambler, 
rather  we  wish  that  writing  which  expresses  all  the  wideness  of  style 
and  form,  of  idea  and  impulse  that  may  be  found  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Many  such  ideas  are  expressed  in  class-rooms,  in  term-papers  or  in 
reports,  which  never  go  beyond  that  class  to  the  college  as  a  whole. 
For  these,  too,  the  Brambler  offers  a  place.  In  order  to  widen  our 
scope  and  our  range  of  ideas,  to  supply  this  necessary  enthusiasm, 
vitality  and  novelty  the  Brambler  inaugurated  its  new  plan  of 
judging  contributions,  and  hopes  to  see,  with  the  old,  many  new 
names  added  to  its  list  of  contributors. 
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"From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  youth  is  busy  talking  about  itself 
and  trying  to  hatch  doorknobs  by  brooding  over  them  in  a  fever. 
Eggs — I  mean  events.  They  hatch  themselves.  Fate  laid  them 
pregnant  on  a  warm  beach.  Everything  that  survives  the  process 
grows  up  according  to  the  plan  of  its  own  egg.  You  can't  do  much 
about  it.    Not  nearly  as  much  as  you  think.    No,  really  you  can't." 

Anthony  Adverse,  Hervey  Allen. 

Once  I  was  happy,  but  now  Fm  forlorn 

Like  an  old  coat,  all  tattered  and  torn. 

Left  in  this  wide  world  to  fret  and  to  mourn. 

Betrayed  by  a  wife  in  her  teens. 

Oh,  the  girl  that  I  loved,  she  was  handsome, 

I  tried  all  I  knew  her  to  please, 

But  I  could  not  please  one-quarter  as  well 

As  the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze. 

The  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze. 

When  I  consider  life  and  its  few  years 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A  call  to  battle  and  the  battle  done 

Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 

A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — 

I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 

Tears,  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

— She  said  he  was  a  village  explainer,  excellent  if  you  were  a 
village,  but  if  you  were  not,  not. 
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— I  may  say  that  only  three  times  in  my  life  have  I  met  a  genius 
and  each  time  a  bell  within  me  rang  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  And 
I  may  say  in  each  case  that  it  was  before  there  was  any  general 
recognition  of  the  quality  of  genius  in  them.  The  three  geniuses  of 
whom  I  wish  to  speak  are  Gertrude  Stein,  Pablo  Picasso  and  Alfred 
Whitehead.  I  have  met  many  important  people,  I  have  met  several 
great  people,  but  I  have  only  known  three  first-class  geniuses  and 
in  each  case  on  sight  within  me  something  rang. 


Before  I  decided  to  write  this  book  my  twenty-five  years  with 
Gertrude  Stein,  I  had  often  said  that  I  would  write,  The  Wives  of 
Geniuses  I  Have  Sat  With.  I  have  sat  with  so  many.  I  have  sat 
with  wives  who  were  not  wives,  of  geniuses  who  were  real  geniuses. 
I  have  sat  with  real  wives  of  geniuses  who  were  not  real  geniuses. 
I  have  sat  with  wives  of  geniuses,  of  near  geniuses,  of  would  be 
geniuses,  in  short  I  have  sat  very  often  and  very  long  with  many 
wives  and  wives  of  many  geniuses. 

The  Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  better  or  wiser  behind; 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless  and  grand. 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland; 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart: 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 

When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios  and  stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 

Retaliation,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

— We  were  at  the  top  of  the  last  range  above  Spezio  and  the  sea. 
The  road  descended  with  short,  barely  rounded  turns.  Our  guest 
hung  out  on  the  turns  and  nearly  pulled  the  top-heavy  car  over. 

"You  can't  tell  him  not  to,"  I  said  to  Guy.  "It's  his  sense  of  self- 
preservation." 

"The  great  Italian  sense." 

"The  greatest  Italian  sense." 

Men  Without  Women,  Ernest  Hemingway. 
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L'AFfaire  Jones 

By  Hillel  Bernstein 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company,  1933 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  fewer  funny  books  than  tragic  ones 
because  real  humor  is  very  difficuh  to  attain.  To  all  appearances, 
Mr.  Hillel  Bernstein  has  had  no  trouble  at  all.  U Affaire  Jones  races 
through  250  pages  of  the  keenest,  wittiest,  and  most  tlioroughly 
amusing  narrative  that  one  could  desire  for  a  light  moment.  It  tells 
of  the  escapades  of  an  innocent  young  man  from  Windfall,  Georgia, 
who  is  in  France  to  collect  material  for  a  cook-book.  Because  of  a 
ludicrous  mistake,  he  is  arrested  as  a  spy.  In  diary  form,  he  de- 
scribes the  hilarious  adventures  that  follow. 

It  is  a  humorous  satire  on  France  and  the  French,  but  Mr.  Bern- 
stein dwells  upon  the  shortcomings  of  Americans  as  well.  Humanity 
as  a  whole  comes  under  his  kindly  observation. 

Among  the  high  spots  of  the  book  are:  the  femme  fatale,  who 
wishes  she  might,  like  Yseult,  die  for  her  lover,  but  remains  per- 
fectly healthy,  never  even  gets  a  cold,  and  suffers  from  a  ravenous 
appetite;  Jones's  mysterious  ride  with  the  femme  fatale,  during 
which  the  conversation  and  action  proceed  something  like  this: 

"Without  opening  her  eyes  she  whispered,  'Tell  me  about  your 
President.' 

'He  is  a  lonely  man,'  I  said,  drinking  once  more  at  her  lips. 
'We  have  a  saying,  'The  lonely  man  in  the  White  House'.' 

'And  your  Congress — I  have  heard  of  your  Congress.  It  is  beau?' 

'There  are  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  Congressmen,'  I  said,  put- 
ting my  lips  to  her  divine  neck,  so  slender,  so  fragrant. 

'And  your  buildings — they  are  immense,  n'est-ce  pas?  They  have 
good  architecture?' 
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'God  is  the  greatest  architect  of  all,'  I  said.   'He  designed  woman.' 

'Hold  me  closer,  mon  ami,'  she  said." 

One  of  the  funniest  scenes  in  the  book  is  the  game  of  streep 
pokerre,  in  which  the  loser  of  a  hand  strips  himself  of  an  illusion. 
Other  amusing  situations  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  tlie  scenes 
at  the  trial  of  the  crime  passionel  and  the  Buster  parade  are  par- 
ticularly side-splitting. 

U Affaire  Jones  is  to  be  highly  recommended  for  purely  amusing 
reading,  but  underneath  the  humor  is  real  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  keen  observation  of  all  surroundings  and  contacts.  The 
book  is  essentially  worth  while.  It  is  adorned  at  beginning  and  end 
by  0.  Soglow's  illustrations. 

Vive  la  France! 

J.  H.,  '35. 

Ah   Wilderness 

By  Eugene  O'Neill 

Random  House,  New  York,  1933 

Richard  Miller,  seventeen  years  old,  recites  his  favorite  passage 
from  Omar  Khayyam: 

"A  book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — " 

Richard  dreams  of  a  world  in  which  people  "face  life"  and  aren't 
"afraid  to  say  their  soul's  their  own."  With  similar  phases,  a  smat- 
tering of  socialism  and  a  weakness  for  lush  poetry,  he  causes  tur- 
moil in  his  family.  The  thoughts  of  his  family,  a  family  living  in  a 
Connecticut  town  in  1906,  centre  around  the  fate  of  Richard,  Lured 
on  by  an  elder  boy,  with  youthful  bravado  Richard  gets  drunk  one 
night.  Always  dubious  about  Richard,  his  family  fears  that  this  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  drunkenness.  He  finally  relieves  the 
tension  by  announcing  simply  that  he  will  never  get  drunk  again 
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because  "it  wasn't  any  fun."  That  night  his  girl  steals  out  of  her 
house  to  meet  him  on  the  beach.  The  adventure  is  glamorous  enough 
to  satisfy  Richard's  longing  for  escape  from  the  commonplace.  Once 
more  peace  descends. 

In  representing  the  family,  there  is  no  originality.  The  children 
squabble;  the  servant  is  stupid;  Mr.  Miller  reminisces  and  Mrs. 
Miller  worries  about  screens  and  flies.  Possibly  it  is  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  family  has  all  the  customary  tags  that  it  does  not 
seem  true  to  life. 

Mrs.  Miller's  brother,  Sid,  a  lovable  bachelor  with  a  weakness 
for  drink,  affords  amusement  and  does  his  best  to  liven  up  things. 
Sid's  love  for  Mr.  Miller's  sister,  Lily,  who  refuses  to  marry  him 
because  he  drinks  and  yet  forgives  him  his  sin  over  and  over  again 
because  she  loves  him,  is  sweet  and  sentimental. 

The  story  ends  on  a  note  of  secure  happiness.  As  if  for  the  first 
time,  Richard  understands  with  surprise  and  new  respect  that  once 
upon  a  time  romance  touched  the  loves  of  his  mother  and  father  also. 

There  is  practically  no  plot,  and  the  representation  of  a  typical 
family  is  unconvincing.  However,  Ah,  Wilderness  is  pleasant,  and 
a  relief  from  the  complex  problems  which  assail  many  plays.  It  is 
trite  but  appealing,  though  it  could  not  be  considered  a  great  play 
or  worthy  of  Eugene  O'Neill. 

I.  S.,  '35. 

Raggle  Tagsle 

By  Walter  Starkie 
E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  New  York,  1933 

Raggle  Taggle  is  a  fascinating  account  of  Walter  Starkie's  travels 
and  experiences  in  Hungary  and  Roumania.  It  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  work,  in  that  it  affords  the  reader  a  delightful  picture  of 
the  gypsy  life,  a  life  that  is  at  once  both  glamorous  and  squalid. 

The  author  becomes  a  nomad  and  wanders  off  the  main  roads 
"to  consort  with  the  waifs  and  strays."   Fiddling  his  way,  he  comes 
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into  contact  with  the  raggle-taggle  gypsies  and  is  directly  introduced 
to  their  way  of  living  and  to  the  great  wealth  of  folk-lore  and  legend 
associated  with  them.  As  he  tramps  along  the  dusty  roads,  he  en- 
coimters  bands  of  the  rugged  folk  dancing  in  Bacchanalian  revelry 
imder  the  trees.  With  realistic  touches,  he  describes  their  drinking 
of  Tokay  wine,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Magyar  race,  and  he 
vividly  portrays  the  beauty  of  the  Magyar  women  and  their  utter 
lack  of  inhibitions.  But  by  far  the  most  vital  and  fascinating  de- 
scriptions are  those  which  show  the  effect  upon  the  Hungarian  and 
Roumanian  race  of  music,  "which,  for  a  while,  doth  change  their 
natures."  The  peasant  music,  old  and  new,  is  an  essential  part  of 
their  lives,  and  the  tunes  which  they  play  have  the  effect  of  magic, 
consuming  their  gypsy  blood  with  fire  and  passion. 

The  vagabond  author  pursues  his  way  through  Transylvania, 
where  he  is  charmed  with  such  towns  as  Chug  and  Saliste,  the  sing- 
ing town  of  the  Roumanians,  until  he  finally  arrives  in  Bucharest, 
Bucharest  with  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  unbridled  luxury  and 
exotic  vices,  its  gypsy  quarters  of  color,  smells  and  sound.  Sailing 
on  the  Danube,  he  at  last  approaches  Belgrade  with  its  spires  and 
pinnacles,  and  his  vagabonding  days  are  over. 

Raggle  Taggle  is  an  enlightening  account.  The  style  is  simple 
and  fluent  and  possesses  a  charm  which  is  unique.  As  a  description 
of  interesting  travel  and  feeling  into  the  very  heart  of  a  people 
Walter  Starkie  has  certainly  achieved  his  purpose.  The  book  may 
be  highly  recommended,  for  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  the  life  of 
a  people  so  sympathetically  and  vividly  portrayed. 

I.  B.  A.,  '35. 
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.C^xciiaiiges 


The  January  number  of  Cargoes  contains  a  number  of  short  stories 
which,  though  rather  thin  in  content,  are  quite  entertaining.  It  is 
most  notable,  however,  for  the  poem  entitled  "The  Nonne's  Priest," 
an  original  composition  descriptive  of  that  character  in  the  "Can- 
terbury Tales."  It  is,  we  believe,  an  excellent  reproduction  of 
Chaucer's  style  and  a  fine  bit  of  characterization. 

Tlie  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  is  well-balanced  in  material,  which 
ranges  from  an  article  attacking  Tammany  corruption  to  the  poem 
"Life-Chorus,"  which  we  partially  quote: 

"Almost  too  much 

To  lie  at  length  upon  the  ground, 
To  know  the  touch 

Of  green  things  growing,  hear  the  sound 
And  life  of  them 

As,  pushing  upward  from  the  earth, 
A  leaf,  a  stem. 

Springs  wondering  to  a  sudden  birth. 

"Squirrels  break  the  air 

With  quick,  staccatic,  scolding  cries. 
Bees  pass,  and  share 

Dominion  with  the  butterflies 
Whose  silken  flight 

Will  leave  a  greater  hush  behind 
When  they  alight 

With  minute  rustlings  just  divined. 

'The  world  vibrates, 

For  them  who  hear,  with  squeaks  and  caws; 
There  emanates 

From  earth  the  crunch  of  fumbling  jaws 
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Of  worms,  the  click 

Of  beetles  passing  in  the  dark: 
Let  them  be  quick 

To  guess  what  beings  bid  them  hark." 

The  above  poem  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  theme  of  ecstasy 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  so  greatly,  and  in  such  varied  manners. 
The  rhythm,  which  is  accurate  yet  never  seems  binding  or  mono- 
tonous, is  in  keeping  with  the  fresh,  effortless  expression.  We  would 
commend  Katherine  Cable  especially  for  the  minute,  clear  images 
which  are  so  delightful. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  amount  of  college  poetry  does  not  maintain 
the  same  standard.  As  an  example  of  attempted  imagery  which  be- 
comes only  a  ridiculous  distortion,  we  quote: 

.   "Crystal,  mottled  creeping  things 
Crawl  by  me  with  broken  wings, 
And  sigh  with  wistful,  longing  sighs — 
They  cannot  see;  they  have  no  eyes." 
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Sonnet 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

Somewhere  in  space  this  spring  has  always  been. 
There  never  was  beginning,  is  no  end 
To  come.     This  world  will  be  forever,  friend. 
A  life  is  but  a  moment  slipped  between 
The  halves  of  the  eternal.     Can't  you  see 
That  all  we  think  is  new  is  eons  old? 
You  know  we  are  but  dust,  and  from  the  mould 
Of  all  the  past  things  comes  what  is  to  be. 
Why  then  regard  new  friends  with  glad  surprise? 
They're  naught  but  passing  shapes  along  the  night 
And  memories,  veiled  to  tease  your  stupid  sight 
To  think  they're  new,  not  old  ones  in  disguise. 

Your  mind,  your  soul — I  only  wish  you  knew — 
Were  used  by  someone  first,  then  came  to  you. 
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Elijah 

Jacquelyn  Strickland 

ELIJAH  loved  many  things — the  old  Inwannee  that  ran  by  his 
Pappy's  cabin — Ponce  de  Leon,  his  bird  dog — 'possum  and 
quail— his  mammy's  shortenin'  bread — the  evangelist,  who 
came  once  a  year  to  the  Very  Holy  Methodist  Church  of  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — Jeremiah,  his  older  brother,  who  worked 
in  the  strawberry  fields  in  Plant  City — a  snakeskin  that  Elijah  had 
preserved  himself — all  these  things  Elijah  loved.  But  he  didn't 
love  any  of  them  half  as  much  as  he  loved  Alabama-Florida,  who 
lived  next  door  to  him.  He  loved  Alabama-Florida  (who  was  named 
for  her  grandmammy  and  mammy)  almost  more  than  he  did  his  own 
mammy  and  pappy,  and  he  loved  them  aheap.  Alabama-Florida 
was  different  though ;  she  was  nothing  like  the  other  nigger  girls  who 
lived  in  Floral  City.  She  was  as  dark  as  they,  to  be  sure,  but  her 
hair  was  long  and  curly,  not  kinky,  her  lips  were  thin  and  red,  her 
mouth  large,  and  her  teeth  as  white  as  a  water-lily.  Her  eyes  were 
big  and  black — laughing  eyes — and  kind  to  little  boys  who  loved 
them. 

She  never  scolded  if  you  asked  her  to  go  blackberrin',  she  never 
called  you  "honey  chile"  and  "po'  lil  black  'un,"  as  tliough  she  were 
sorry  for  you.  She  went  anywhere  you  asked  her,  and  she  knew 
good  places  for  quail  and  rabbits  and  'possums.  She  could  shoot, 
too,  just  like  your  pappy,  and  she  helped  you  if  your  gun  was  too 
big  for  your  size.  She  could  run,  could  Alabama-Florida — fast  and 
quiet,  like  Jeremiah,  but  if  you  were  tired,  she'd  go  slow  mth  you. 
Then  she'd  talk  and  sing — sometimes  she  just  whistled,  like  Jere- 
miah, too.  She  knew  all  the  old  songs  and  she  didn't  mind  teach- 
ing a  boy  the  words.  She  knew  good  stories — all  about  man-eatin' 
'gators,  huge  snakes,  monkies — and  most  ever^lliing.  She  loved  die 
river,  like  Elijah,  and  as  she  washed  her  family's  clothes  in  its  dark 
waters,  she'd  tell  you  stories  about  it — sometimes  diere  were  Indians 
in  the  story,  and  that  made  you  "scary."  Alabama-Florida  could 
do  most  anything — she  was  beautiful  and  sweet;  she  treated  you  like 
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you  was  a  grown  'un.  She  didn't  jeer  and  tease  'cause  you  was  too 
little  to  do  boys'  work,  and  she  didn't  mind  'cause  your  head  was  too 
big  for  your  body.  Elijah  loved  her  witli  eleven-year-old  fervor, 
and  he  was  going  to  marry  her  when  he  got  older.  He  told  her  so, 
often,  and  she  never  laughed  at  him.  You  see,  Alabama-Florida 
must  have  been  twenty-one — she  was  awful  old.  Most  folks  thought 
she'd  never  marry,  though,  Jeremiah  and  a  lots  of  the  others  had 
asked  her.  Elijah  always  said  she  was  waiting  for  him — ^he  even 
told  his  mammy  so. 

Elijah  loved  Alabama-Florida  most  at  Christmas  time.  She  coidd 
fix  up  a  scrubby  pine  into  the  grandest  Christmas  tree,  make  pop- 
corn balls,  magazine-picture  ornaments  and  cook  tlie  best  pies  and 
cakes.  Then,  too,  you  always  got  a  present  from  her,  which  was 
the  best  one  in  tlie  world.  Christmas  was  fun — you  ate  lots,  folks 
didn't  work,  you  got  presents,  and  Jeremiah  came  home  for  one 
day — big,  strong  Jeremiah,  whom  you  loved  most  next  to  Alabama- 
Florida.  The  best  part  of  the  day  was  opening  Alabama-Florida's 
present.  Once  it  was  a  store  catalogue,  another  time  it  was  a  jar 
of  guava  paste — but  the  best  one  was  the  calendar  with  a  Mr.  Lord- 
Have  Mercy-Upon-Us  man;  when  you  hung  it  on  the  wall  above 
your  pallet,  it  looked  down  on  you  and  made  you  warm  and  happy. 
This  Christmas  was  going  to  be  better  than  ever.  Alabama-Florida 
had  promised  to  make  all  kinds  of  grand  things  out  of  cane  sugar 
and  molasses.  Christmas  Eve  she  came  over  and  fixed  the  tree,  and 
there  was  singing.  Jeremiah  played  his  guitar,  and  you  stayed  up 
until  nine  o'clock.  And  you  could  look  at  the  beautiful  Alabama- 
Florida  and  love  her  with  all  your  heart.  Only,  it  worried  you  that 
Jeremiah  looked  at  her,  too — and  looked  like  he  loved  her  with  all 
his  heart — that  worried  you.  Even  though  you  sat  close  by  her  on 
the  floor,  still  Jeremiah  looked  at  your  Alabama-Florida.  Even 
though  she  didn't  look  at  him,  but  held  your  moist  hand  clasped  in 
her  friendly  fist — still  you  didn't  like  the  way  that  Jeremiah  looked. 
Even  though  you  felt  tliat  something  was  wrong  with  her,  you  sat 
close  and  pretended  not  to  notice.  You  hated  to  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  and  leave  Alabama-Florida — with  Jeremiah  looking  at  her — 
that  worried  you  heaps.  But  it  was  better  once  you  were  on  your 
pallet  and  could  dream  about  what  Alabama-Florida  was  goin'  to 
give  you  tomorrow.    Maybe  it  would  be  a  baby  'possum,  or  a  'gator 
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egg  or  maybe  a  new  snakeskin!  Anyway,  you  could  sorta  forget 
now  how  Jeremiah  looked  at  Alabama-Florida. 

But  Alabama-Florida  didn't  give  you  anything  like  you  thought — 
she  only  left  a  slip  of  paper  with  some  writing — writing  you  couldn't 
read,  but  which  pappy  told  you  said  that  Alabama-Florida  had  gone 
away — far  away — forever,  he  hoped.  You  didn't  understand  when 
he  didn't  seem  sorry  but  only  mumbled  that  she  was  a  loose,  no-count 
nigger  gal  and  spiled  "nice  folk's"  homes.  You  didn't  understand 
why  folks  wouldn't  tell  you  why  she'd  gone — you  didn't  understand 
why  Jeremiah — Jeremiah  who  loved  her — wouldn't  talk  about  her. 
But  you  cried — everything  for  you  was  wrong  'cause  Alabama- 
Florida  had  left  you — had  not  waited  to  marry  you — had  remem- 
bered you  were  only  eleven  years  old. 

Elijah  hated  everything — he  hated  die  scrubby  Christmas  tree — 
the  pop-corn  balls — molasses  candy — mammy's  chicken  dinner — her 
shortenin'  bread.  He  even  hated  the  strangely  sober  and  silent  Jere- 
miah— but  most  of  all,  he  hated  Alabama-Florida  for  leaving  him 
with  folks  who  said  "honey-chile"  and  "po'  lil  black  'im,"  for  leav- 
ing him  with  a  drab  old  river — with  unfound  quail  and  'possum 
hideouts — with  no  mate  to  the  Mr.  Lord-Have-Mercy-Upon-Us  man 
calendar. 
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Two  Sketches 

Marie  Schroeder-Lake 

FRIEDA 

FRIEDA  washed  the  breakfast  dishes  noisily.  Every  day  it  was 
the  same  thing,  she  had  to  cook  the  meals,  and  clean  up  after 
the  family.  Somehow,  she  would  not  mind  if  she  were  work- 
ing for  her  own  family,  or  her  own  children,  but  here  there  were 
no  hopes.  Miss  Edith,  who  was  twenty-three  just  a  few  days  after 
her,  went  to  parties  all  the  time,  and  now  Miss  Edith  was  engaged. 
Sometimes,  before  Miss  Edith  went  to  a  cocktail  party,  Frieda  would 
bring  her  a  cup  of  soup,  and  then  stand  around  and  look  longingly 
at  her  delicate  underwear  and  smooth  white  skin.  But  how  could 
she,  Frieda,  have  soft  hands  when  Mr.  Longcope  kept  putting  his 
cigarette  stubs  in  his  coffee  cup? 

After  the  dishes  were  put  away,  she  walked  over  to  the  kitchen 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  rain  drizzling  in  the  court.  Cities 
were  very  drab,  she  thought.  But  still  she  woidd  not  want  to  be 
married  to  a  farmer,  like  her  mother,  and  have  to  feed  chickens  and 
help  milk  the  cows  when  the  men  were  unusually  busy.  Frieda  had 
different  ideas.  She  would  like  a  nice  flat,  and  maybe  a  husband 
who  was  an  office  worker,  and  for  a  few  years  they  would  have  a 
wonderful  time  together,  going  to  shows  and  out  to  dinner  in  a  real 
hotel,  which  she  had  never  done.  It  was  too  bad,  she  thought,  as  she 
went  to  peel  the  potatoes,  that  she  did  not  know  anyone  like  that. 

The  'phone  rang,  and  Frieda  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron  as 
she  went  to  answer  it. 

"Hello.     May  I  speak  to  Frieda  Krausman,  please?" 

"This  is  she  speaking.     Wlio  is  this?" 

"I'm  Henry  Schneider,  a  friend  of  your  brother's  in  Milwaidcee, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  to  dinner  with  me 
tonight.  We  could  go  to  the  Hoffbrau,  and  have  some  good  sauer- 
kraut, and  I  could  tell  you  how  the  family  is." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.     You  see  I  have  to  work." 
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"But  couldn't  you  get  off?  My  train  leaves  at  8:50,  and  I  told 
Otto  I'd  be  sure  to  see  you." 

His  voice  sounded  very  deep,  almost  mysterious  to  Frieda.  And 
she  wanted  to  go,  so  she  said,  "I'll  try  and  get  off.  I'll  be  standing 
in  front  of  the  Hoffbrau,  and  I'll  wear  a  red  hat  so  you'll  know  me, 
but  if  you  don't  see  a  girl  like  that  by  seven  o'clock  you'll  know  I 
can't  come.  And  in  any  case  give  my  love  to  Otto.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  calling.     Goodbye." 

Oh,  thought  Frieda,  how  exciting.  And  Henry  Schneider,  too, 
who  had  such  a  good  job  with  the  beer  company.  And  he  had  sug- 
gested the  Hoffbrau,  which  meant  Hermann  Osterweiss,  the  trom- 
bone player,  would  see  her,  and  perhaps  ask  her  for  another  date. 
Of  course,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  off,  as  today  was  Friday 
and  she  had  just  been  off  the  day  before,  but  maybe  Mrs.  Longcope 
wouldn't  mind.     Mrs.  Longcope  had  such  a  nice  disposition. 

So  Frieda  sang  as  she  worked  around  the  kitchen,  and  fixed  the 
butter  like  roses  and  cherries  and  carrots  for  lunch,  instead  of  ordi- 
nary butter  balls.  And  she  knew  that  Miss  Edith  would  give  her 
a  little  hand  cream  and  some  perfume  before  she  left. 

After  lunch,  she  asked  Mrs.  Longcope. 

"You  see,  he's  such  a  good  friend  of  my  brother's,  and  it's  urgent 
that  I  see  him." 

"Of  course,  Frieda,  if  it's  urgent  you  can  go,  but  Mr.  Longcope 
has  invited  two  guests  for  dinner,  and  I  didn't  tliink  that  you  would 
ever  ask  for  anything  as  impossible  as  this." 

Frieda  felt  her  spirits  lower.  But  a  job  was  a  job,  so  she  said 
that  she  would  not  go. 

And  there  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  with  more  plates  to  scrape,  and 
she  was  so  disappointed  that  she  began  to  cry.  Frieda  did  not  see 
how  she  could  go  on,  spending  her  life  in  a  kitchen.  But  she  began 
to  walk  around  and  pick  things  up  as  was  her  custom,  and  in  the 
waste  basket  she  noticed  a  discarded  invitation  to  a  supper  dance. 
After  all,  she  thought,  the  Hoffbrau  was  not  like  the  hotel  she  wanted 
to  go  to,  and  all  Henry  Schneider  did  was  to  juggle  beer  bottles 
around  anyway.  So  she  dried  her  eyes  and  rubbed  her  nose  a  little 
redder,  and  began  to  scrape  tlie  carrots  for  dinner. 
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SARA 


Sara  Payne  had  had  five  normal  babies  and  when  Robert,  the 
sixth  one,  was  born  with  club  feet,  she  was  very  sorry.  She  really 
did  not  have  time  for  more  than  that,  because  she  had  all  the  chil- 
dren to  care  for,  which  made  lots  of  sewing  and  washing  and  iron- 
ing, and  the  meals  to  cook,  and  since  Amos,  her  husband,  had  hired 
out,  she  had  many  more  little  things  to  do  that  he  had  helped  her 
with  before. 

But,  during  these  winter  nights  when  it  was  so  cold  that  she  was 
wakeful  even  though  she  was  tired,  she  would  hug  little  Robert  close 
to  her,  and  try  to  make  up  for  the  loving  she  could  not  give  him  in 
the  daytime.  When  she  would  chafe  his  shapeless  little  lumps  of 
feet  in  her  hands,  her  heart  hurt,  and  she  would  cry  silently  there 
in  the  dark.  It  was  in  moments  like  these  that  the  world  did  not 
seem  fair  to  Sara.  She  was  glad  to  work  for  her  children,  and  give 
the  best  she  had  to  Amos,  and  thought  it  only  natural,  for  so  had 
the  women  folks  in  her  family  lived  for  generations,  but  she  could 
not  see  why  her  little  child  should  be  so  crippled. 

And  sometimes  in  the  early  morning  when  she  would  help  Amos 
to  feed  the  stock  before  he  started  for  Mr.  Sullavan's,  she  would 
pause  a  minute  to  look  at  the  rising  sun,  which  shone  so  many  miles 
over  the  scraggly  hills,  and  she  would  wonder  if  there  might  not  be 
some  place,  perhaps  in  a  city,  where  Robert  could  be  made  like  other 
children. 

As  if  she  did  not  have  enough  to  worry  her,  Ruth,  the  oldest,  who 
was  nine,  came  home  from  school  late  one  afternoon  and  brought 
her  teacher  with  her.  So  Sara  asked  Miss  Appleton  to  stay  for 
supper  and  have  ham  and  beans  and  bread  with  them,  and  because 
it  was  a  special  occasion  they  had  some  of  the  peaches  Sara  had  put 
up  the  last  summer.  Even  though  Sara  got  so  she  liked  Miss  Apple- 
ton  fairly  well  by  the  time  the  teacher  was  drying  the  dishes  for 
her,  she  felt  something  inside  her  stiffen  when  Miss  Appleton  said 
she  wanted  to  take  Ruth  to  the  dental  clinic  to  have  her  teeth  fi^ced. 
Sara  said  stubbornly  that  she  had  never  had  her  teeth  fixed,  and  that 
all  her  children  were  all  right.  But  then  her  voice  seemed  to  echo 
back  to  her,  and  she  added,  "All,  except  Robert." 

It  was  because  this  deformed  child  of  hers  had  worried  her  so 
much,  that  she  finally  let  Miss  Appleton  persuade  her  to  let  the  two 
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children  go  to  the  clinic.  But  Sara  wanted  to  go  with  them,  to  see 
that  the  men  did  nothing  harmful  to  her  children.  She  had  a  terri- 
ble argument  with  Amos,  because  she  insisted  that  he  ask  for  the 
day  off  and  stay  home  to  care  for  the  other  four,  and  now  that  she 
was  actually  on  the  way  to  the  city  in  Miss  Appieton's  car,  her 
heart  was  heavy,  not  only  because  she  was  afraid  of  his  silent  and 
sullen  anger,  but  most  of  all  because  she  was  afraid  they  could  do 
nothing  for  Robert.  As  they  approached  the  city  streets,  she  was  so 
frightened  that  she  did  not  even  look  at  all  the  things  she  had  never 
seen  before,  and  when  they  finally  entered  the  clinic,  she  held  Robert 
and  Ruth  so  tightly  that  the  baby  began  to  cry,  and  the  girl  com- 
plained. Reluctantly,  she  let  Ruth  go  with  Miss  Appleton,  while 
she  stood  with  Robert  outside  the  Doctor's  office  and  answered  the 
Nurse's  questions. 

At  last,  she  went  quietly  into  a  little  white  office.  The  Doctor's 
back  was  toward  her.  As  he  finished  washing  his  hands,  Sara  felt 
trapped,  and  felt  that  God  would  punish  her  for  seeking  other  aid 
instead  of  hoping  for  His.  Then  the  Doctor  spoke  to  her,  and  his 
was  a  kind  voice;  she  noticed  that  he  was  small  with  silver  hair,  and 
when  he  turned  around  and  smiled,  she  saw  he  was  a  handsome, 
capable  looking  man,  with  wide-spread  honest  eyes,  so  she  let  him 
take  the  child  from  her  and  put  it  on  the  table.  His  voice  went  on 
all  the  time,  telling  her  about  Robert's  feet,  while  he  stroked  them 
with  his  strong  sinewy  hands.  He  could  not  do  anything  to  help  her 
baby,  and  only  suggested  braces  and  other  things  about  which  she 
did  not  know,  which  would  help  her  child  to  walk  later  on.  As  he 
talked,  she  realized  that  she  should  have  brought  the  child  to  the 
Doctor  earlier.  He  said  perhaps  he  "might  have  done  something 
earlier"  in  such  a  way  that  it  suggested  wonderful  pictures  to  her 
of  how  Robert  might  have  been,  pictures  that  were  simply  hopeless 
and  pathetic  flashes  to  her  now. 

So  she  walked  out  of  the  office  and  went  back  to  the  car,  and 
remained  silent  all  the  way  home.  She  held  Robert  tenderly,  and 
loved  him  with  a  burning  love  that  hurt,  for  she  knew  tliat  once  she 
got  home  she  would  have  no  time  for  him.  Amos  would  be  waiting 
there,  and  she  dreaded  his  impatient  watchfulness,  while  she  got  the 
dinner  ready,  and  she  knew  she  would  have  to  walk  around  the 
kitchen  in  humble  silence,  while  she  listened  to  his  caustic  remarks. 
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Two  Fantasies 

Delia  Anne  Taylor 


"^^HE  was  certainly  the  loveliest  woman  at  the  ball  that  night. 
^^  And  she  had  to  compete  with  the  most  elaborate  costumes 
^^  in  the  countryside — everybody  goes  to  Lady  Barshman's  Mid- 
summer Eve  masques.  So  it  wasn't  her  costume — she  was  dressed 
quite  simply  as  Pierrette. 

"She  didn't  arrive  until  late  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  how  she 
came.  One  couple  on  the  terrace  did  say  they  saw  her  walk  by  them 
up  to  the  French  doors.  She  was  with  a  tall  good-looking  chap 
dressed  as  Pierrot,  He  was  an  odd  fellow.  He  didn't  dance  or 
speak  to  a  soul  all  evening.     He  just  stood  and  watched  her. 

"But  she  was  different — she  didn't  miss  one  dance.  And  she 
never  danced  when  she  wasn't  laughing.  Every  one  else  began  to 
laugh  too — with  her,  or  because  of  her,  but  not  at  her. 

"She  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  stop  dancing.  (She  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  dancers  I've  seen.)  Even  after  the  music  had  stopped 
for  supper,  she  danced — alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  was 
a  gorgeous  thing — that  dance.  She  danced  because  she  was  happy — 
she  danced  and  laughed.  And  then  she  ran  to  the  door  where  her 
friend  was  waiting,  and  they  went  together  across  the  lawn. 

"I  wanted  to  know  more  so  I  followed  them,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood  down  by  the  lake.  They  danced  together  all  the  way,  just 
as  she  had  danced,  happily,  laughingly.  At  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
she  turned  and  shook  her  head,  still  smiling.  The  m_oon  wasn't  full, 
and  it  was  rather  dark  to  see  clearly.  They  may  have  gone  into  the 
woods,  but  I  can  swear  that,  at  the  time,  I  thought  they  danced  to- 
getlier  over  the  lake  and  up  to  the  moon.  I  stood  and  watched 
them — but  maybe  it  was  a  bat.  Anyway  I  still  have  the  white  hand- 
kerchief she  left  in  my  pocket." 

II 

From  my  position  behind  the  great  silver  tea  urn,  I  did  my  best 
to  be  as  pleasant  as  possible.  I  smiled  and  agreed  with  Mrs.  Gunther 
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that  Richard  was  a  bit  old-fashioned,  particularly  in  his  ideas  on 
marriage.  And  then,  at  the  risk  of  being  impolite,  I  turned  my 
back  for  a  long  second  on  the  roomfull  of  handsome,  smiling  men 
and  women  and  looked  at  the  figure  standing  alone  at  the  window. 
The  long  brown  curtains  framed  him  against  a  background  of  blue 
Arcadian  sky.  My  heart  sank  as  I  noted  his  bent  head  and  relaxed 
arms.     He  listened  like  that  to  only  the  most  exquisite  music. 

"It  has  been  a  lovely  day  for  the  carnival,  hasn't  it?"  I  found 
myself  conversing  lightly  once  more.  Mrs.  Gunther  put  down  her 
cup  and  moved  off. 

"Jim,"  I  called,  "do  have  a  cup  of  tea,    Jim,  did  you  hear 

me?"  I  felt  him  touch  the  back  of  my  chair  and  the  hand  that  poured 
his  tea  trembled  absurdly.  As  I  handed  him  the  cup,  I  looked  up 
into  his  face.  But  his  eyes  were  looking  past  me — he  still  sought 
the  fields.  He  muttered  his  thanks  and  walked  again  to  the  window. 
I  left  my  place  and  stood  beside  him.  He  stirred  his  tea  idly  with 
a  spoon  and  watched  the  meadows  between  the  window  and  the  hills. 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm.  It  was  trembling.  "Jim?"  I  said.  He 
didn't  answer,  and  I  went  back  to  the  table. 

There  was  a  tinkle  of  thin  china  breaking  behind  me  and  Jim 
left  the  room  quickly.  I  stood  up  and  called  to  him  through  the 
closing  door. 


A  goatherd  found  him  the  next  morning.     His  body  was  marked 
in  a  dozen  places  with  the  prints  of  cloven  hooves. 
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Da 

Deborah  Ebaugh 

AS  I  think  back  on  by-gone  days,  my  thoughts  center  about 
the  person  of  my  old  nurse,  "Da."  My  earliest  memory 
is  of  slipping  down  the  back  steps,  running  through  a 
comer  of  the  rose  garden,  climbing  over  an  old  broken  down  fence 
and  finally  reaching  "Da's"  cabin — all  out  of  breath — only  to  be 
taken  up  in  her  arms  and  hugged — hugs  that  I  have  often  longed 
for  since. 

I  can  see  "Da"  now,  sitting  there  on  the  old  creaking  swing  of 
her  cabin  porch.  Little  pots,  all  different  sizes,  of  red  geraniums 
adorned  the  shelf  set  between  the  two  posts  of  the  porch.  They  were 
watered  daily  and  cared  for  with  pride  by  "Da."  Her  black  face 
was  always  wreathed  with  smiles,  her  eyes,  large  and  brown,  the 
white  predominating  in  contrast  to  her  very  black  face.  On  her 
head,  she  wore  a  red  kerchief,  under  which  peeped  out  tiny  plaits 
of  hair.  Her  hair  was  always  done  up  so — in  tiny  plaits  all  over 
her  head.  She  always  wore  a  blue  muslin  dress  and  over  this  a  large 
white  apron,  with  pockets  that  would  hold  a  peck.  How  many  nice 
sugar  cookies  have  been  handed  to  me  from  those  pockets,  and  how 
many  ducks  made  up  from  biscuit  dough.  "Da"  was  a  true  artist 
in  molding  ducks  and  chickens.  They  went  into  the  oven  with  the 
family  biscuits — but,  of  course,  they  were  ever  so  much  better.  As 
I  think  of  "Da"  sitting  there  in  her  swing,  it  is  always  with  the 
thought  of  me,  sitting  there  in  her  lap,  while  she  crooned  the  old 
spiritual  "I  got  shoes,  mah  Baby  got  shoes,  all  God's  chillun  got 
shoes."  The  creaks  of  the  swing  seemed  to  join  in  the  melody,  as 
I  dozed  off  into  sleep  with  the  echoing  words  of  "Heav'n,  heav'n, 
heav'n,"  fading  into  the  distance. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  discriminating  age  of  three,  I  was  allowed 
to  put  on  my  fluffiest  sunbonnet  and  parade  to  the  park  with  "Da," 
There  we  met  many  of  the  village  nurses  and  "their  babies."  To 
this  day,  I  do  not  like  to  be  cut  in  on  at  a  dance  by  Billy  Thompson. 
He  was  always  with  a  German  nurse  at  the  park.     When  he  made 
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attempts  at  acquaintance,  which  he  often  did,  "Da"  always  called 
me  away.  She  did  not  like  Billy's  nurse  somehow,  I  never  knew 
why;  therefore,  I  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  I  should  not  like  Billy. 
I  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  "Da's"  opinions. 

In  those  days,  I  considered  it  a  great  treat  to  "ride  around  the 
belt"  on  a  fine  afternoon.  A  "ride  around  the  belt"  consisted  of 
the  circuit  of  the  street-car  line  around  the  village,  through  the  mill 
village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  small  town.  After  special  pleadings 
with  "Da,"  she  would  approach  my  father  for  the  extra  fourteen 
cents  for  car  fare.  Often  my  father  did  not  have  the  correct  change 
so  vanilla  ice  cream  cones  for  "Da"  and  me  would  be  included. 
We  liked  that.  We  always  hoped  that  my  father  would  not  have 
the  pennies  in  his  pocket.  Often  in  the  last  part  of  the  trip  "around 
the  belt,"  I  would  doze  off  peacefully,  while  sitting  in  "Da's"  lap. 
I  would  be  carried  for  the  first  few  blocks  of  our  walk  home,  but 
I  always  insisted  on  walking  the  last  block  and  through  the  gateway 
to  the  big  house.  I  arrived  in  the  gayest  spirits,  insisting  it  was 
hours  before  bedtime.  I  looked  at  "Da"  ferociously,  if  she  hinted 
of  telling  that  I  had  enjoyed  the  latter  part  of  the  belt  ride  in 
slumber. 

School-days  were  approaching.  My  mother  made  me  a  blue  cam- 
bric school  bag — the  kind  that  had  a  slit  in  the  middle  and  had 
places  for  books  on  either  side  and  could  be  thro^vn  over  your 
shoulder.  My  initials  were  embroidered  on  one  end,  with  beautiful 
white  dots  after  each  letter.  I  was  proud  of  those  initials.  Most 
of  the  girls'  bags  did  not  have  their  initials  on  them.  I  always  took 
special  care  to  have  the  initial  side  of  the  bag  in  front  so  that  every- 
one might  see  them. 

"Da"  walked  to  school  with  me  my  first  day.  Most  of  the  girls 
had  their  nurses  walk  with  them,  to  be  sure  they  got  across  tlie  street 
witliout  harm.  But  on  the  second  morning  fewer  girls  came  with 
their  nurses,  on  the  third  day  only  three,  and  by  the  end  of  tlie  fiarst 
week,  I  was  the  only  pupil  who  went  to  school  with  a  nurse,  and  was 
called  for  in  the  afternoon.  I  became  sensitive  about  tlie  matter. 
I  was  teased  continually  at  recesses  and  also  by  the  boys  after  school. 
They  walked  along  behind  us,  singing  "little  Debby  has  to  have  a 
nurse."  It  came  to  be  monotonous.  I  disliked  it.  Wlien  we  reached 
home,  I  told  "Da"  I  didn't  want  her  any  more.  "I  never  w^ant  to 
see  you  again,"  I  cried,  and  ran  upstairs  to  Mother. 
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When  I  think  of  that  episode  now,  it  is  with  an  aching  feeling 
in  my  heart.  I  had  hurt  her  dreadfully.  She  loved  me  with  all 
the  mother  love  she  possessed.  She  would  have  given  up  her  very 
life  to  save  me,  and  here,  I  was  telling  her  to  leave  forever.  She 
came  to  Mother's  room  when  I  wasn't  there  and  told  her  she  couldn't 
stay  for  supper  that  night — "Feeling  poohly  on  accoimt  of  the  ru- 
matism,"  she  said.     She  left. 

That  night  at  supper,  I  could  not  eat  because  of  the  lump  in  my 
throat.  I  had  missed  the  cookies  "Da"  usually  made  for  me  in  the 
afternoon — as  a  treat  after  I  finished  my  spelling  lesson — now  I 
was  a  school  girl.  I  could  not  stay  at  the  table.  I  rushed  upstairs 
crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  Mother  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. Mothers  always  have  intuitions  as  to  what  is  going  on.  I 
don't  know  'til  this  day  if  she  went  to  see  "Da"  that  night  or  not, 
in  her  cabin  below  the  grape  arbor.  I  don't  know  and  don't  want 
to  know.  I  do  remember  distinctly  that  "Da"  was  there  to  bid  me 
farewell  on  my  way  to  school  the  next  morning.  "Go  long,  Baby," 
she  called,  "don't  pay  no  'tention  to  those  foolish  boys." 

My  last  recollection  of  grammar-school  days  is  the  night  of  grad- 
uation, when  I  was  called  to  the  front  of  the  platform  to  be  pre- 
sented with  two  medals.  One  was  a  D.  A.  R.  history  medal,  the 
other  a  medal  for  elocution.  My  family  was  very  happy,  I  am 
sure,  but  no  one  could  have  been  prouder  than  "Da,"  sitting  at  the 
back  of  the  auditorium.  She  literally  beamed  with  pride.  She  had 
heard  me  recite  my  elocution  lessons  weekly  for  the  past  three  years. 
She  had  helped  me  memorize  tliem.  She  felt  that  the  medal  was 
partly  her  winning.  I  felt  so  too.  After  the  exercises  when  I  got 
home,  I  ran  back  to  the  kitchen  and  gave  it  to  her.  "You  helped 
me  get  it,  'Da',"  I  whispered,  "I  want  you  to  wear  it  always  for  me." 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  took  it.  "My  Baby,"  she  whispered, 
nothing  more. 

There  is  a  picture  I  like  to  associate  with  my  last  memory  of 
"Da."  It  is  one  that  hangs  over  the  fire-place  at  my  aunt's  home. 
It  is  of  an  old  negro  mammy,  in  a  big  white  apron  and  a  bandana 
over  her  head,  talking  to  a  young  girl  in  an  old-fashioned  evening 
gown — both  are  sitting  before  an  open  fire.  I  love  the  picture.  It 
reminds  me  of  "Da,"  for  that  is  how  I  last  saw  her.  It  was  Christ- 
mas vacation  of  my  first  year  at  college.     I  had  returned  from  a 
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dance  rather  late.  It  was  my  last  night  at  home.  I  was  to  leave 
on  the  six-fifteen  train  the  next  morning.  "Da"  had  waited  for  me. 
She  had  a  large  open  fire  in  my  bedroom  and  was  sitting  there  rock- 
ing when  I  returned.  As  I  entered  the  room,  I  ran  to  her  chair.  She 
took  me  in  her  lap,  as  of  old.  I  lay  there  gazing  into  the  fire  and 
she  sang  softly  the  old  spiritual  that  I  used  to  hear  on  the  porch  of 
her  old  cabin.  "I  got  a  robe,  mah  baby's  got're  pretty  robe,  all 
God's  chillun  got're  robe."  The  fire  was  dying  down — only  a  bed 
of  hot  coals  remained.  It  cast  a  faint  glow  over  the  room — the  same 
glow  that  is  in  the  picture  over  the  mantle  at  my  aunt's  home.  That 
is  why  I  like  the  picture.     It  recalls  my  last  memory  of  'Da." 

When  I  returned  home  the  next  June,  "Da"  was  not  there  to  greet 
me.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  arrived,  I  slipped  down  the 
backsteps,  over  an  old  broken  down  fence  and  finally  reached  "Da's" 
cabin.  I  fancied  "Da"  sitting  there  on  the  old  creaking  swing.  She 
was  there  with  her  red  bandana  on  her  head,  in  her  large,  white 
apron  with  pockets  bulging  with  sugar  cookies  and  duck  biscuits. 
I  sang  softly  the  old  melody  she  loved  so  well,  "Heav'n,  heav'n, 
heav'n,  I'm  goin'  walk  all  over  God's  heav'n."  Faintly  I  heard  her 
answer  me,  "Heav'n,  heav'n,  heav'n,  I'm  walkin'  all  over  God's 
heav'n." 
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A  blue-black  Nubian  plucking  oranges 

At  Jaffa  by  a  sea  of  malachite 

In  red  tarboosh,  green  sash  and  flowing  white 

Burnous, — among  the  shadowy  memories 

That  haunt  me  yet  by  these  black  northern  seas 

He  lives  forever  in  my  eyes'  delight, 

Bizarre,  superb  in  young  immortal  might — 

A  god  of  old  barbaric  mysteries. 

Maybe  he  lived  a  life  of  lies  and  lust: 

Maybe  his  bones  are  now  but  scattered  dust: 

Yet,  for  a  moment  he  was  life  supreme 

Exultant  and  unchallenged:  and  my  rhyme 

Would  set  him  safely  out  of  reach  of  time 

In  that  old  heaven  where  things  are  what  they  seem. 

Wilfrid  Gibson.  Colour. 


Beautiful  Soup!  who  cares  for  fish, 
Game,  or  any  other  dish? 
Who  would  not  give  all  else  for  two 
pennyworth  only  of  beautiful  Soup? 
pennyworth  only  of  beautiful  Soup? 

Beau — ootiful  Soo — oop! 

Beau — ootiful  Soo — oop! 
Soo — oop  of  the  e — e — evening, 
Beautiful,  beauti — ful  Soup! 

Lewis  Carroll.   Alice  in  Wonderland. 
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" — In  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  be  normal  is  to  guard  the  secrets 
of  our  defects  and  to  become  adapted  to  laws;  to  be  strong  is  to 
dominate  the  doubt  that  is  inspired  by  our  observations;  to  be  good 
is  to  put  a  curb  on  our  enthusiasms;  to  be  just  is  to  punish  those 
who  escape  from  the  community  and  compromise  its  physical  se- 
curity or  intellectual  well-being. 

Guy  de  Pourtales.    The  Mad  King. 


Mary  Lou  Wingate,  as  slightly  made 

And  as  hard  to  break  as  a  rapier-blade. 

Bristol's  daughter  and  Wingate's  bride, 

Never  well  since  the  last  child  died 

But  staring  at  pain  with  courteous  eyes. 

When  tlie  pain  outwits  it,  the  body  dies. 

Meanwhile  the  body  bears  the  pain. 

She  loved  her  hands  and  they  made  her  vain, 

The  tiny  hands  of  her  generation 

That  gathered  the  reins  of  the  whole  plantation; 

The  velvet  sheathing  the  steel  demurely 

In  the  trained,  light  grip  that  holds  so  surely. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  John  Brown's  Body. 


Bring  the  rathe  Primrose  tliat  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  Crow-toe,  and  pale  Gessamine, 
The  white  Pink,  and  the  Pansie  freakt  witli  jeat. 
The  glowing  Violet. 

The  Musk-rose,  and  the  well  attir'd  Woodbine, 
With  Cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears: 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  Daff'adillies  fill  tlieir  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  Laureat  Herse  where  Lycid  lies. 

John  Milton.    Lycidas. 
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She  had  been  worshipped  by  many  women,  for  to  physical  love- 
liness in  their  own  sex  women  are  the  veriest  slaves.  They  will  love 
a  man  for  his  beauty,  but  a  woman  they  will  adore  as  a  singularity, 
as  something  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  as  something  which  may 
vanish  even  while  they  gaze  at  it.  Prettiness  they  understand  and 
like  or  antagonise,  but  they  have  credited  beauty  as  a  masculine 
trait;  and  as  a  race  long  sunken  in  slavery,  and  who  look  almost 
despairingly  for  a  saviour,  so  the  female  consciousness  prostrates 
itself  before  female  beauty  as  before  a  messiah  who  will  lead  them 
to  the  unconscious  horrible  ambitions  which  are  the  goal  of  femi- 
ninity. 

James  Stephens.    The  Demi-Gods. 

— Scorn  not  the  sonnet;  Critic,  you  have  frowned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp. 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faeryland 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and,  when  a  damp 
Fell  around  the  patli  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few! 

William  Wordsworth.  Scorn  Not  the  Sonnet. 
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Vincent  Van  Gogfi 

By  Julius  Meier  Graefe 

QUINN  AND  BODEN  COMPANY,  InC,  BaBWAY,  NeW  JeRSEY,  1933 

This  is  a  new  translation,  by  J.  Holroyd-Reece,  of  the  famous 
Meier-Graefe  life  of  Van  Gogh.  A  more  intense,  a  more  tragic,  a 
more  compelling  story  than  that  of  the  life  of  the  Dutch  painter  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  With  sympathy  and  with  underlying  poetic 
feeling,  Meier-Graefe  portrays  his  hero,  so  that  you  understand  his 
madness  as  his  soul  rather  tlian  as  an  abnormality — the  inevitable 
and  natural  outcome  of  Van  Gogh's  unflinchingly  honest  view  of  life 
and  his  soaring  creative  spirit. 

From  his  birth  into  the  cultured  middle  class,  and  his  childhood 
in  his  rectory  home,  Vincent  became  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  who 
was  manager  of  the  Hague  branch  of  the  famous  Gonpil  Galleries — 
against  his  will,  however,  for  he  passionately  longed  to  enter  the 
church.  This  desire  was  partially  fulfilled  when  he,  later,  went  as 
a  lay  preacher  to  a  mining  village  and  stayed  for  two  happy  years 
among  those  simple  people.  They  were  his  brothers  in  feeling  and 
appearance.  He  loved  the  roughness  and  crudeness  of  their  life. 
The  sensual  side  of  his  nature  was  unsuppressed  at  this  early  period, 
he  married  one  of  the  prostitutes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
cared  for  her  and  her  child  of  an  unknown  father  with  great  tender- 
ness. 

Vincent's  relation  with  his  family  was  always  turbulent  and  re- 
bellious. With  the  exception  of  his  brother,  Theo,  and  perhaps  one 
other,  a  postman  in  Aries,  no  one  really  understood  him.  For  this 
reason  more  than  any  other,  he  turned  to  art  as  the  only  medium 
he  could  find  that  would  express  his  deep  emotions  and  desires. 
That  is  why  the  early  years  at  Aries  in  tlie  little  yellow  house  were 
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such  happy  ones.  Surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  which  he 
could  never  find  in  Brabant  or  Paris,  he  painted  with  "the  blindness 
and  clairvoyance  of  a  lover."  No  matter  how  gross  a  thing  he  might 
create,  there  was  always  a  spark  of  the  divine. 

They  say  all  geniuses  are  mad,  but  Van  Gogh's  madness  finally 
reached  the  stage  of  violent  fits.  It  was  after  he  had  cut  off  his  ear 
at  the  whim  of  a  girl  in  a  cafe,  that  his  mind  became  noticeably 
deranged,  and  he  ended  his  heroic  career  by  putting  a  bullet  into 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.     He  died  surrounded  by  his  favorite  pictures. 

Meier-Graefe  tells  this  amazing  story  in  a  masterly  fashion,  every 
page  vibrates  with  life  and  passion.  He  interprets  with  fire  and 
understanding  the  tragic  career  of  this  truculent  and  yearning  man. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  sixty-one  full  page  reproductions  of  Van 
Gogh's  paintings. 

C.  R.  P.,  '34. 

I  Went  to  Pit  College 

By  Lauren  Gilfillan 
The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1934 

This  book  is  admittedly  the  story  of  an  adventure,  but  the  personal 
element  is  subordinated  to  descriptions  of  scene  and  of  other  char- 
acters. The  author,  a  recent  graduate  of  Smith  College,  unable  to 
find  work  after  obtaining  her  degree,  went  to  live  for  several  months 
in  a  Pennsylvania  mining  tovm.  This  book  narrates  her  observations 
and  adventures.  She  lived,  dressed,  and  acted  exactly  as  did  her 
associates,  and  by  thus  winning  their  confidence  and  friendship,  she 
was  able  to  gather  a  far  truer  idea  of  existing  conditions  than  she 
could  have  gained,  had  she  appeared  as  a  mere  looker-on. 

Miss  Gilfillan  seems  frank  and  just  in  presentation  of  detail.  She 
places  the  miners  in  a  sympathetic  light  without  glorifying  their 
wretchedness.  She  does  not  emphasize  the  "horror"  aspect,  but  bare 
facts,  simply  stated,  are  often  shocking  and  perhaps  carry  more 
weight  than  would  a  highly  dramatized  account.  She  proves  her 
points  by  pictures  rather  than  by  descriptions,  analysis,  or  moraliz- 
ing. 
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One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  is  her  meeting  with  the  com- 
munity doctor,  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  miners  because  of 
their  lack  of  sanitation.  After  some  discussion,  he  says  in  conclu- 
sion: 

"  'The  miners  can  at  least  be  clean.  A  bar  of  soap  costs  five 
cents.' 

'I  replied,  The  miners  cannot  be  clean!  A  bar  of  soap  costs 
jive  cents!'  " 

Barring  amateurishness  of  style  (this  is  the  author's  first  book), 
I  found  /  Went  to  Pit  College  interesting  and  readable,  a  vivid  nar- 
rative of  a  class  of  people  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  but 
about  which  far  too  few  of  us  are  well  informed. 

J.  H.,  '35. 

Brazilian  Adventure 

By  Peter  Fleming 

Scribner's,  1934 

The  Agony  column  of  the  London  Times  may  bring  Charles  home 
"with  all  forgiven,"  or  it  may  draw  Alice  to  the  old  rendezvous 
"some  time,  some  place,"  or  it  may  even  produce  the  reward  for 
"Lost:  Effie — one  dog" — but  for  Peter  Fleming,  it  brought  about  a 
glorious  trip  to  Brazil.     The  advertisement  read  as  follows: 

Exploring  and  sporting  expedition,  under  experienced  guidance, 
leaving  England  June,  to  explore  rivers  in  Central  Brazil,  if  pos- 
sible ascertain  fate  Colonel  Fawcett;  abundance  game,  big  and 
small;  exceptional  fishing.  ROOM  TWO  MORE  GUNS;  highest 
references  expected  and  given — write  Box  X,  The  Times. 

Mr.  Fleming,  because  he  was  pretty  tired  of  London,  answered 
the  ad,  giving  his  age  and  college  only  because,  as  he  said,  "by 
Agony  Column  standards  an  Old  Boy  is  worth  two  yomig  men." 
He  was  accepted  after  several  interviews  with  tlie  "experienced 
guider,"  and  persuaded  a  school-mate  of  his  to  apply  for  the  otlier 
gun  room.  There  were,  then,  seven  explorers  in  the  party  and  not 
one  of  them  went  with  a  more  satirical  air  tlian  did  Peter  Fleming. 
His  account  of  tlie  trip  is  informal,  delightfully  different,  but  a  little 
on  the  heavy  side  of  biting  sarcasm  against  others  who  make  a  racket 
of  exploration. 
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The  party  did  not  discover  tlie  fate  of  Colonel  Fawcett,  in  fact, 
the  actual  search  for  him  was  never  carried  out.  They  did  have  an 
exciting  time — which  they'll  never  forget — with  jungle  terrors  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Fleming,  were  passed  up  as  quietly  as  though  they 
were  all  players  on  a  stage,  and  the  terrors  were  being  supplied  by 
"at  this  point,  enter  lions."  The  author's  treatment  of  his  adven- 
tures is  fresh,  even  though  too  often  his  descriptions  smack  of  Noel 
Coward,  Eton  and  Mayfair.  One  such  remark  is  a  sample  of  many 
that  appear  in  the  book:  "Rockets  are  to  the  Brazilian  calendar 
what  exclamation  marks  are  to  the  correspondence  of  a  debutante!" 

"The  route  of  the  searchers  for  traces  of  Colonel  Fawcett  took 
them,  largely  by  river,  from  Rio  northward  to  Para,  in  a  line  that 
cuts  off  the  shoulder  of  South  America  that  sticks  out  into  the  South 
Atlantic."  Some  of  the  nature  descriptions  of  this  journey,  while 
unique,  are,  at  least,  beautiful.  Finally  after  squabblings  among 
the  party,  several  fisticuffs  and  a  fair  amount  of  explosive  language, 
the  party  raced  each  other  back  to  Para  and  so  to  London.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  of  a  book  such  as  this — its  value  comes  because  it 
provides  such  rich,  rare  and  entertaining  reading.  If,  at  times,  Mr. 
Fleming's  air  is  too  Pollyannaish,  perhaps  the  reader  will  remember 
his  warnings  at  the  very  beginning:  "I  had  meant,  when  I  started, 
to  pile  on  the  agony  a  good  deal;  I  felt  it  would  be  expected  of  me. 
In  treating  of  the  Great  Unknown  one  has  a  free  hand,  and  my  few 
predecessors  in  this  particular  field  had  made  a  great  play  of  the 
terrors  of  the  jimgle.  The  alligators,  the  snakes,  the  man-eating  fish, 
the  lurking  savage,  those  dreadful  insects — the  paraphernalia  of 
tropical  mumbo  jumbo  lay  ready  to  my  hand.  But  when  the  time 
came  I  found  that  I  had  not  the  face  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
So  the  reader  must  forgive  me  if  my  picture  of  Matto  Grasso  does 
not  tally  with  his  lurid  pruancystism." 

But  as  Mr.  C.  G.  Poore  says,  "Though  he  may  enjoy  blazoning 
'the  miasmi  of  anticlimax  which  hung  about  our  enterprise';  and 
repeating  that  'only  an  alienist  could  have  chronicled  our  activities 
either  seriously  or  scientifically,'  it  would  be  a  scurvy  trick  to  take 
him  at  his  word." 

J.  S.,  '35 
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txile 

Elliott  Lewis 

My  bleached  bones  lie  without  rest, 

Here  in  this  inland  solitude, 
Where  wild  beasts  roam  the  unpossessed 

And  lonely  wood. 

'Tis  not  for  lack  of  Christian  prayer, 
Or  cross  to  stand  above  my  head. 

That  round  about  my  grave  the  air 
Lies  chill  and  dead. 

No  more  would  my  imblessed  bones 
Sleep  without  peace  in  alien  land. 

Heard  I  the  waves  crash  on  the  stones 
Of  the  sea  sand. 

But  here  I  lie  in  upland  ground, 

Hill-locked,  where  last  I  drew  my  breath. 
From  the  sea's  sight  and  the  sea's  sound 

Exiled  in  death. 
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The  Cyprian  Cat 

Betty  Thompson 

THE  great  carriage  rolled  into  the  driveway,  wheels  grating  on 
the  gravel  as  it  turned  the  bend  from  the  center  road  and  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  before  it  reached  the  porte-cochere.  The 
horses,  reined  in  severely,  raised  their  forefeet  into  the  air  and  the 
carriage  stood  vibrating  on  its  springs.  In  an  instant,  a  red-faced, 
corpulent  footman  alighted  and  ran  to  the  front  of  the  carriage  to 
see  what  could  be  the  cause  of  so  unexpected  a  stop.  At  first,  all 
that  he  could  see  was  a  small  cloud  of  flying  dust  and  gravel  block- 
ing the  passage.  Close  inspection  revealed  four  small,  flying  fists 
and  bony  arms.  The  rest  of  the  picture  was  a  jumble,  but  distin- 
guishable enough  to  cause  the  footman  to  remonstrate  almost  uncon- 
sciously, "Master  Jimmy,  David!  Come,  come!"  as  though  the  sight 
were  unbelievable. 

By  this  time  the  occupant  within  had  let  herself  out  and  come 
around  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  to  witness  the  scene.  Judging 
from  her  expression,  one  would  know  that  this  was  not  a  usual  or 
every  day  occurrence.  When  the  first  shock  of  surprise  left  her  face, 
one  might  have  seen  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  lady  evidently  enjoy- 
ing the  spectacle  of  two  small  boys  fighting,  with  as  much  interest, 
almost  pride,  as  a  more  maternal  member  of  her  sex  might  watch 
her  first-bom  take  its  first  step.  The  footman,  whose  vague  attempts 
at  reconciliation  had  proven  to  be  of  no  avail,  looked  quizzically 
and  helplessly  at  his  mistress  over  the  scene  of  battle.  She  hardly 
glanced  at  him  but  with  a  pre-occupied  wave  of  her  fan  freed  him 
from  further  responsibility  of  the  situation;  and  he,  thus  relieved, 
regarded  the  combat  with  no  less  interest  and  joy. 

The  horses  had  been  calmed.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  tlie 
hard  breathing  of  the  children  and  the  dull  thuds  of  beating  fists 
as  they  pummeled  each  other.  A  crow  called  in  the  distant  field  and 
a  horse's  neigh  came  from  the  pasture.  The  silence  made  the  scene 
ghastly  and  revolting.  And  since  a  bloody  nose  or  two,  if  not  more 
serious  results,  seemed  inevitable,  Eugenia  Frebus  prepared  herself 
for  the  command.     She  straightened  herself  until  she  seemed  even 
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taller  than  before.  Her  features  were  sharpened  with  an  unmistak- 
able will  and  determination. 

"James,"  she  commanded  in  a  voice  deep  and  resonant. 

Until  this  time  tlie  fighters  had  been  totally  unaware  of  any  au- 
dience. At  the  sound  of  the  name  called  in  that  manner,  a  lad  of 
about  thirteen  years  jumped  to  his  feet  and  looked  about  dazedly. 
When  he  located  the  source,  he  straightened  almost  into  a  salute. 
His  battling  partner  had,  meanwhile,  collected  himself — the  com- 
mand had  very  evidently  come  just  in  time  for  him — and  he  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet  to  take  a  more  humble  position  beside  James. 

"And  you,  too,  David?    I  am  surprised!"  this  from  the  prosecutor. 

David  stood  less  erect,  his  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  harmed  animal, 
his  face  was  rounded  and  rosy  and  his  hair  fell  in  unmanageable 
locks  over  his  head.  His  torn  breeches  and  shirtwaist  made  the  boy 
beside  him  look  like  an  imforgiveable  rascal.  James  might  have 
been  standing  in  rags  and  still  have  presented  as  noble  a  bearing. 
From  clear  sharp  eyes  he  looked  into  the  eyes  that  were  so  like  his 
own.  He  seemed  imwilling  even  to  let  the  heavy  breathing  escape 
his  chest. 

"James,  a  gentleman  never  fights  with  his  fists,  or  impedes  the 
progress  of  a  lady's  carriage  by  unseemly  conduct,  or  is  seen  in  torn 
breeches,  or — "  she  stopped. 

"Yes,  Mother,"  only  this  from  James. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Frebus.  We  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  and  we  shall 
be  very  careful  not  to  im —  to  get  in  the  way  again,"  from  David. 

But  Mrs.  Frebus  had  become  occupied  with  the  articles  in  a  small 
silken  hand  bag  that  was  suspended  from  her  arm  by  a  ribbon. 
Finally  she  raised  her  head  again,  threw  it  back  until  she  regarded 
the  culprits  with  half-closed  eyes  and  said,  "Come  here,  please." 

James  took  several  steps. 

"Both  of  you."     And  Dave  joined  him. 

The  two  boys  appeared  very  small  standing  before  the  great  hoop 
skirts  and  parasol.  Then  quickly,  into  two  small  brown  hands  was 
dropped  a  coin  apiece.  The  recipients  were  too  surprised  to  speak 
and  too  awed  to  register  their  unexpected  joy.  James  bowed  gal- 
lantly, and  the  child  in  his  tattered  condition  presented  an  almost 
comical  appearance.     Dave  was  still  stunned. 

With  that,  Eugenia  Frebus  turned  suddenly  on  an  invisible  heel 
and  walked  speedily  up  the  rest  of  the  drive  to  the  entrance  beneath 
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the  porte-cochere.  There  was  a  concise  and  prompt  swishing  of  silks. 
Beneath  her  bonnet,  she  hid  a  really  genuine  smile.  Before  she  had 
covered  half  the  distance,  she  turned,  as  on  second  thought,  and  said 
to  the  footman  who  still  stood  in  the  driveway, 

"I'll  not  need  the  carriage  until  tea  time." 

A  small  witness  to  the  scene,  seated  at  a  window  in  the  sun  room 
above  the  porte-cochere  had  not  moved  during  the  entire  drama. 
She  sat  in  the  window  seat,  staring  through  the  widest  and  brightest 
of  green  eyes.  She  was  thinking  very  hard  and  her  small,  pointed 
chin  rested  in  the  palm  of  an  olive  colored  hand.  The  sunlight  that 
fell  on  her  hair  seemed  to  make  it  blacker,  and  she  looked  small  and 
slight  leaning  against  the  large  red  pillow.  She  did  not  move  when 
the  carriage  rolled  away,  or  seem  to  anticipate  her  Aunt  Eugenia's 
entrance  into  the  house.  Her  eyes  followed  the  two  joyful  and  recon- 
ciled figures  that  were  leaving  the  drive  and  going  toward  the  pasture 
and  woods.  And  her  heart  was  filled  with  a  resentment  and  sadness 
that  was  too  deep  to  be  termed  self-pity.     She  thought, 

"Aunt  Eugenia  must  have  gone  to  her  room ;  perhaps  she'll  see  me 
later.  And  the  boys — if  they  would  only  think  enough  of  me  to  come 
to  show  me  the  money  Aunt  Eugenia  gave  them.  It's  peculiar  that 
Auntie  should  have  looked  so  happy  about  it  all.  Perhaps  she'll 
remember  to  ask  me  for  tea  today.  It's  my  birthday,  but  my  birth- 
day isn't  James'  birthday." 

Many  similar  thoughts  passed  through  the  unhappy  child's  mind 
as  she  sat  there  quietly  and  calmly  in  the  sun.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  "Cook"  last  year.  Aunt  Eugenia  and  Uncle  James  would  have 
forgotten  her  birthday  until  perhaps  a  day  or  two  later.  What  a 
difference  it  did  seem  to  make  to  have  a  mother  and  father.  For  the 
millionth  time  she  wondered  if  Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Eugenia,  yes, 
and  even  Jimmy,  would  nile  so  supreme  in  the  house  if  her  o^vn 
parents  whom  she  had  never  seen  were  living.  And  yet  she  couldn't 
feel  an  outcast,  for  the  house  still  belonged  to  her  as  it  had  belonged 
to  her  mother.  She  felt  that.  She  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  house 
and  it  seemed  a  part  of  her.  The  others  merely  lived  there.  She 
loved  its  dark  comers,  its  sunny  rooms,  its  cool  cellar,  and  musty 
attic  where  the  sunbeams  danced  in  the  cobwebs.  Most  wonderful 
of  all  were  the  trunks  in  the  attic.  She  knew  tlie  contents  of  each 
one  by  heart,  things  that  had  belonged  to  her  motlier.  It  never 
troubled  her,  or  she  never  noticed  that  she  had  never  come  across 
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a  single  thing  that  might  have  belonged  to  her  father.  Perhaps  Aunt 
Eugenia  and  the  others,  except  "Cook"  who  often  told  her  about  her 
mother,  didn't  mean  to  treat  her  as  something,  or  someone  so  differ- 
ent, yet  she  knew  herself  that  she  was  at  least  not  like  them.  Only 
the  grand  old  house  shared  her  secret.  What  secret,  she  did  not 
know,  but  it  was  something  that  the  others  knew  nothing  about.  Her 
mother  must  have  known  about  it,  too. 

The  large  portrait  of  Louise  Frebus,  the  child's  mother  for  whom 
she  had  been  named,  hung  above  the  large  landing  of  the  central 
staircase.  Somehow  it  still  seemed  to  hold  dominion  over  the  small 
kingdom  that  had  belonged  to  the  beautiful  lady.  The  great  grey 
eyes  stared  down  into  the  wide  hall.  Louise  loved  this  portrait  above 
anything  she  knew.  One  night  she  had  felt  lonesome  and  she  couldn't 
sleep,  so  she  had  crept  to  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  There  she  sat  on 
the  top  stair  on  a  level  with  the  portrait.  The  most  wonderful  thing 
happened!  She'd  never  forget  it,  the  eyes,  yes,  the  eyes  of  her 
mother  had  shone  in  the  moonlit  darkness.  It  didn't  frighten  her, 
it  was  beautiful.  But  there  was  a  greater  secret  that  the  others  didn't 
know — something 

Louise's  mind  then  returned  to  thoughts  of  Jimmy  and  Dave.  How 
she  longed  to  go  with  them  just  once!  It  would  be  exciting  to  know 
what  they  did,  what  they  said,  and  where  they  went  when  they  went 
off  into  the  woods  or  on  their  horseback  rides  along  secret  trails. 
No,  she  couldn't  really  wish  she  were  a  boy  for  then  .  .  .  well,  there 
was  the  portrait  and  so  many  things  that  she  wouldn't  know.  But 
it  was  hard ;  Jimmy  could  never  be  "bothered  with  a  girl,"  he  always 
said,  and  she  couldn't  be  friends  with  Dave.  He  was  only  the  tenant's 
son.  Then  Aunt  Eugenia  would  never  understand  that  even  if  you 
were  a  girl,  it  would  be  nice  to  do  something  besides  practice  music, 
or  work  on  a  sampler  that  never  would  be  finished.  It  wasn't  that 
she  wished  to  be  with  Jimmy  or  Dave  because  they  were  Jimmy  and 
Dave,  but  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  one  really  and 
truly  friend. 

As  though  in  direct  answer  to  her  wish,  or  rather  as  a  reminder, 
Louise's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  great  cat  that  had  entered  the 
room  as  silently  as  a  great  cotton  puff  and  was  now  brushing  against 
her  ruffled  skirt.  She  looked  at  the  cat  absently,  still  following  her 
thoughts  and  said, 

"Poor,  poor  Cypra,"  more  in  commiseration  than  in  pity. 
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The  cat,  so  black  that  its  only  coloring  was  in  the  great  eyes,  leapt 
into  Louise's  lap  and  stared  into  the  little  girl's  eyes.  To  her  this 
did  not  seem  unusual  and  she  looked  at  the  beautiful  Cyprian  cat 
as  one  would  at  a  person.  Suddenly  an  entirely  new  idea  seemed 
to  have  entered  her  head. 

"Come,  Cypra,"  she  said.  And  the  cat  was  quick  to  follow  her 
out  of  the  room  as  she  went  almost  running. 

Jimmy  and  Dave,  meanwhile,  had  sought  out  their  accustomed 
haunt.  When  there  were  matters  to  be  discussed,  they  naturally 
seemed  to  go  to  the  cool  hollow  of  smooth,  long  field  grass  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  elm  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture.  There  they  sat 
to  consider  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of  the  coin  each  pos- 
sessed. James  sat  upright,  spinning  the  coin  into  the  air  from  time 
to  time,  snatching  it  before  it  fell  to  the  grass,  then  studying  it. 
David  lay  on  the  ground,  his  cheek  against  the  sweet  grass  and  his 
eyes  brown  and  serious,  staring  into  the  blue  and  white  of  the  clouds. 
He  hardly  held  the  coin  in  his  half -closed  hand.  The  conversation 
had  grown  into  a  speculation  on  what  could  be  done  with  a  million 
dollars.     Jim  talked  enthusiastically. 

Louise  left  the  house  by  a  rear  door.  She  encountered  no  one. 
She  took  the  nearest  way  to  the  woods.  At  last,  she  thought,  she  had 
discovered  a  method  by  which  she  could  become  a  person  of  great 
importance  to  the  boys.  They  had  always  wanted  to  know,  they 
would  be  curious,  and  yet  she  hated  to  tell  them  the  secret  that  had 
always  been  hers.  Still  it  was  worth  it,  if  she  just  had  a  chance  to 
ride  or  play  with  them  once  they  would  see  that  she  wasn't  just  a 
silly  girl  with  ribbons  on  her  dresses.  Yes,  she  must  do  tliis — but 
dear  Cypra!  She  quickened  her  step  and  became  almost  breatliless 
with  excitement  and  anticipation.  What  should  she  say  to  them  first? 
Cypra  too  sensed  that  great  matters  were  at  hand.  She  no  longer 
followed  Louise,  but  ran  before  her,  stopping  in  tlie  center  of  the 
path  now  and  then  and  turning  to  stare  at  the  girl,  with  the  great 
eyes  that  possessed  the  peculiar  and  indescribable  lustre  of  sparkling 
water — not  color,  but  light  ,  .  . 

Cypra  had  been  with  Louise  since  she  was  a  baby.  Tlie  cat  had 
entered  the  room,  no  one  knew  how  or  from  where,  when  tlie  baby's 
mother  was  about  to  die.  Before  anyone  could  move  to  prevent  it 
the  cat  leapt  onto  the  bed.  Its  great  eyes  seemed  to  stare  into  the 
dying  woman's  face,  to  pierce  away  to  the  sinking  and  unresponsive 
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soul.  The  heavy  eyes  opened  for  the  last  time,  looked  at  the  cat 
steadily  for  a  moment,  then  closed  forever.  The  man  and  woman 
at  the  bedside,  the  half-sister  and  brother  of  the  dead  woman,  had 
been  able  only  to  stand  there  staring.  It  seemed  as  though  some- 
thing more  mysterious  than  death  had  entered  that  room.  An  electric 
silence  rang  in  their  ears.  At  the  soimd  of  the  baby's  small  cry  in 
the  adjoining  nursery,  the  cat  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
appeared.  No  one  saw  Cypra  until  several  weeks  after  the  funeral. 
One  evening  the  baby's  nurse,  on  entering  the  room,  had  cried  out 
so  shrilly  as  to  bring  Eugenia  and  James  to  the  nursery.  A  flash 
through  the  dark,  "Cypra!"  and  the  cat  was  gone.  One  afternoon 
a  week  or  so  later  the  nurse  found  the  baby  fondling  the  cat  and 
cooing  to  it.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the  room  were  closed.  The 
next  day  she  left,  and  a  new  nurse  was  found  who  possessed  Welsh 
blood  and  likewise  superstition.  From  that  time  on,  however,  Louise 
and  the  cat  were  inseparable,  and  each  seemed  to  be  separated  from 
the  other  members  of  the  houshold,  except  "Cook,"  who  loved  and 
fed  Cypra. 

Louise,  as  she  walked  along,  had  been  too  busy  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  her  cat.  Rounding  the  bend  from  behind  a  large  blueberry 
bush,  she  spied  the  boys  beneath  the  tree.  She  stopped  then,  and 
picking  the  cat  up  in  her  arms  she  paused  a  moment  to  plan  her 
course  of  action  before  the  boys  should  see  her.  The  sun  was  so 
bright  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  bushes  were  a  blue-grey.  The 
blueberries  on  the  tall  bush  were  large  and  swollen  and  each  wore 
a  gossamer  jacket  of  dust.  The  wheat  in  the  distant  field,  almost 
ready  for  cutting,  waved  to  and  fro  in  a  solid  sea  of  gold  and  heat. 
The  silence  and  stillness  were  in  accordance  with  the  secret  thoughts 
boiling  within  the  girl's  mind. 

The  boys  didn't  notice  Louise  until  she  had  come  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  seated,  for  she  had  approached  silently.  She  stood  before 
them  for  an  instant  before  she  spoke,  holding  the  cat  closely.  The 
boys  looked  up  but  could  not  be  interrupted  in  the  heated  discussion 
which,  by  this  time,  had  turned  to  the  subject  of  Columbus'  ships 
and  especially  the  "Santa  Maria."  A  moment's  silence  in  the  con- 
versation, and  Louise  said, 

"Cypra's  had  some  kittens,  you  know."  A  swift  glance  from 
James. 

"Yes,  of  course  we  know,"  after  a  pause. 
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"You've  seen  them,  have  you?"  rather  indignantly,  for  the  point 
was  a  sore  one.  Louise  had  been  the  only  one  to  discover  where 
Cypra  hid  her  kittens  and  even  she  didn't  know  what  the  mullicr  did 
with  her  young  ones  after  they  reached  a  certain  age. 

"Mm  ..."  Louise  stroked  Cypra,  "would  you  like  to  see  them?" 

She  focused  her  eyes  steadily,  almost  anxiously  on  James. 

"Well — yes,  I  guess  so,"  he  wouldn't  appear  anxious. 

"And  if  I  show  them  to  you,  may  I  ride  with  you  tomorrow?" 
Louise  said  with  a  little  excitement  in  her  voice.  James  looked 
uncomfortable. 

"Well  .  .  .  p'rhaps."  Then  to  Dave,  "I'd  rather  like  to  see  the 
kittens,  wouldn't  you,  Dave?" 

"Yes  indeed,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  take  Louise  riding.  She 
could  ride  my  new  pinto."    Jim  glanced  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Once  won't  hurt  us — to  see  the  kittens,"  he  said.  "But  after 
that  we  won't  make  any  promises  because  girls  must  ride  side  saddle 
and  Louise  doesn't  jump." 

Louise  in  indignation,  forgot  to  notice  that  she  had  won  her  hoped 
for  victory. 

"But  I  do,  and  Jack  says  very  well,  too."  She  held  Cypra  even 
more  closely. 

She  rose  and  looked  down  at  the  boys,  as  though  waiting  for  them 
to  follow  her.  Dave  looked  to  James  for  the  final  nod  of  consent, 
then  they  rose  and  stood  before  their  leader.  Obediently,  submis- 
sively, almost  sheepishly,  they  awaited  her  guidance  to  tlie  unkno^\Ti 
hiding  place.  Louise  started  off  through  the  woods  along  the  beaten 
path.  So  far,  the  excursion  had  proven  to  be  nothing  strangely  ex- 
citing and  the  boys  continued  their  discussion.  Suddenly  the  girl 
turned  from  the  main  path  and  disappeared  under  a  huge  bush, 
coming  into  a  small  clearing  onto  a  path  so  narrow  tliat  it  was 
hardly  discernible.  The  boys  had  hardly  been  following  Louise 
until  the  unexpected  turn.  Then  they  exchanged  a  glance  tliat  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  surprise.  They  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
place,  every  clearing  in  the  woods,  who  had  their  secret  Indian  trails 
had  never  discovered  this.    And  directly  off  tlie  main  path,  too! 

The  girl  walked  along  silently,  never  turning,  quickly,  and  easily. 
She  knew  the  way  well  and  unconsciously  aA'oided  the  stones,  roots 
or  obstacles  along  the  way.  She  still  clasped  tlie  cat  tightly.  Her 
eyes  shone  and  her  heart  beat  fast.    Now  that  she  had  gone  this  far. 
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she  must  go  through  with  it.  After  all  what  were  a  couple  of  kittens, 
even  if  they  were  Cypra's  kittens.  They  came  to  a  hollow  between 
two  banks,  and  there,  hidden  between  two  huge  roots,  was  the  nest. 
Louise  stopped.  She  turned  to  await  the  boys  who  were  only  a  few 
steps  behind  her.  The  expression  on  her  face  was  one  that  the  boys 
had  never  seen  before.  She  was  staring  straight  ahead  into  the 
woods.  Her  small  jaw  was  set,  her  neck  muscles  tense.  The  cat 
leapt  from  her  arms.  It  stood  over  the  pile  of  leaves  and  small 
twigs  between  the  gnarled  roots,  and  it,  too,  had  changed.  James 
stopped  in  his  tracks  and  held  an  extended  arm  before  David's  chest. 
They  stared,  terrified  at  the  cat  who  seemed  like  a  tigress,  spitting 
tail  erect,  eyes  as  well  as  tongue  darting  fire. 

"Go  away,  go  away,  you  horrid  creatures.    We  hate  you,  we  hate 
you!"  cried  the  girl. 


The  heavy  rain  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  window  pane  of  the  library. 
James  Frebus  sat  at  the  large  oak  desk.  He  had  been  at  work  and 
now  it  was  very  late.  He  had  turned  to  stare  into  the  dying  fire. 
It  had  been  raining  for  many  hours.  As  he  finished  a  cigar,  he  let 
his  thoughts  take  him  where  they  would.  Various  matters  crossed 
his  mind.  There  was  the  child  Louise,  so  like  her  poor  mother.  No 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  understand  her  either.  He  wondered  what 
could  be  the  matter  with  Louise.  The  doctor  had  said  today  that  it 
probably  had  been  too  much  sun,  nothing  serious,  no  need  to  worry. 
But  her  eyes  as  she  lay  there,  what  was  it?  A  daughter  of  his  own 
could  never  have  been  like  that.  Just  then  a  noise  on  the  window 
pane  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  from  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
through  the  dark  room  to  the  window,  and  saw  nothing.  He  turned 
to  stir  up  the  fire — again  the  noise.  He  looked  at  the  window  just 
in  time  to  see  something  slip  down  the  leaden  pane — ^the  cat!  It 
stood  on  the  outer  sill  and  stared  into  the  room,  eyes  afire  that  pierced 
the  darkness  like  lightning  itself. 

James  Frebus  never  knew  why,  but  his  first  thought  was  one  of 
terror,  instinctive  it  seemed  for  the  child.  "Louise!"  he  thought  and 
ran  from  the  room  to  the  staircase,  breathless  and  frightened  as  he 
never  before  had  been.  A  burdened  and  significant  silence  filled 
the  house.  Of  what  did  it  remind  him?  That  morning  beside  the 
bedstead  ten  years  ago — the  dying  Louise's  eyes!     He  was  halfway 
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up  the  stairs  toward  the  landing.  Something  seemed  to  bar  the  way, 
to  force  him  to  stop.  James,  the  elder,  automatically  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  portrait.  It  was  shrouded,  miraculously,  in  a  peculiar  and 
luminous  mist,  the  rays  of  which  extended  to  the  landing  and  there 
revealed,  in  the  hlue  light,  a  very  small  and  very  still  form  in  white. 
He  approached  it  trembling,  horrified.  Yes,  there  lay  little  Louise. 
No  great,  grey  eyes  opened  even  to  look  at  the  cat  as  it  stood  sentinel 
for  an  instant;  then  with  a  flash  was  gone  .  ,  .  forever. 
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Scoop 

Jacquelyn  Strickland 

News  Item: 

Everglades,  Florida — April  14,  19 — 

NEWS  of  an  unusual  tragedy  was  brought  to  The  Times  today 
from  one  of  the  old  Smith  farms  on  the  Tamiami  Trail,  fif- 
teen miles  west  of  this  city.  The  bodies  of  John  Pavinkoch, 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  child,  aged  seven,  were  discovered  on  the 
farm  by  Calvin  Jessup,  rental  agent  of  the  Smith  estate.  Jessup 
went  to  the  Pavinkoch  home  to  collect  back  rent  and  finding  the  place 
apparently  deserted  searched  the  house.  The  body  of  Pavinkoch, 
fully  clothed,  was  found  on  the  bed  in  the  combined  bedroom  and 
parlor.  Jessup  estimated  that  Pavinkoch  had  been  dead  at  least 
forty-eight  hours.  The  only  mark  on  the  body  was  a  bullet  wound 
over  the  right  lung.  Mrs.  Pavinkoch's  body  was  discovered  about 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  house.  There  were  bruises  on  the  head 
and  face  lacerations.  The  body  had  apparently  been  exposed  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  for  the  legs  were  covered  by  the  dirt 
from  Monday's  storm.  Dr.  Trimble,  coroner,  after  viewing  the 
body,  attributed  death  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  following  a  head 
blow.  By  the  body  was  a  Santun's  shooter,  partly  concealed  under 
debris.  The  body  of  the  child  was  foimd  in  a  shallow  grave  fifty 
feet  in  back  of  the  house.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body. 

The  bodies  of  the  woman  and  child  have  been  sent  to  Sanford  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Pavinkoch's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Horton. 
Arrangements  for  Pavinkoch's  funeral  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Polish 
Community  Church  of  Everglades. 

Sheriff  F.  F.  Johnson  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation.  Johnson 
says  that  he  expects  a  speedy  solution  of  the  crimes. 

The  child's  breathing  was  rapid  and  faint  now.  Her  eyes  were 
closed — ^her  lips  parted.  Her  hair,  dirty  and  damp,  hung  about  her 
shoulders  and  over  her  tiny  sunken  chest.     Her  hands  lay  by  her 
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side,  bony  and  small  and  weak.     Her  body  scarcely  rose  above  the 
surface  of  the  bed. 

Mary  Pavinkoch  didn't  look  at  her  child.  She  sat  by  the  bed, 
though,  and  looked  beyond  the  bed — beyond  the  child — to  the  field 
surrounding  the  house.  It  was  always  the  same  in  the  field — had 
been  for  months  now.  The  stubby  pines  were  dead,  the  palmetto 
brush  parched,  the  earth  dry  and  brown;  even  the  swamp  and  the 
creek  were  dry  and  brown.  The  sun  beat  down  on  the  house — on  the 
field;  it  was  hot  and  sticky.  The  air  was  stale,  as  though  it  had  never 
been  refreshed.  Mary  had  not  seen  a  leaf  move  in  months  except 
those  she  stepped  on  as  she  wandered  sometimes  at  night  under  the 
trees,  looking  at  a  murky  sky — asking  for  a  breath  of  air — a  little 
rain  ,  .  .  and  never  getting  either.  There,  by  herself,  Mary  had  many 
times  gone  over  her  life  and  always  she  came  back  to  the  heat,  her 
sick  child,  the  drudgery,  and  a  strange,  hateful  John.  The  drinking 
water  in  the  well  had  become  unbearable  now.  They  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  what  would  they  do  when  that  little  bit  was 
gone?  You  couldn't  haul  water  from  town  without  a  car.  And 
bathing — she  had  worn  these  same  clothes  for  two  weeks.  At  first 
the  drought  wasn't  so  bad  until  money  got  low,  food  got  low,  and 
all  she  did  was  to  sit  in  the  house.  Work  in  the  fields  stopped  so 
there  were  only  her  thoughts  and  the  sick  child.  John  had  said  the 
child  had  only  a  baby's  fever,  but  Mary  had  known  from  the  begin- 
ning her  child  would  die,  and  soon — a  child  couldn't  live  on  boiled 
water  and  dried  peas.  How  horrible  those  peas  were  Mary  herself 
knew.  If  only  John  would — could — do  something,  but  he  didn't — 
never  had.  Once  he  could  have  taken  them  away,  but  now  Mary  had 
to  admit  herself  that  her  husband  was  helpless,  as  she  was  helpless. 
All  day  long  John  wandered  in  the  fields  digging  around  dead  vege- 
table plants,  raking  up  soil  that  was  nothing  but  dirt,  and  coming 
home  at  night  to  eat  dried  peas  and  ask  Mary  if  she  thought  it  would 
rain.  She  didn't  believe  she  could  bear  to  hear  that  question  again. 
"Of  course  it  won't  rain,  John.  It  hasn't  rained  in  so  long,  do  you 
expect  it  to  now?"  Stupid,  stupid,  dull  man — rain — rain!  If  only 
John  wouldn't  ask  her  that  every  night.  "I  can't  stand  it,  John,  I 
can't."  If  she  yelled,  as  she  had  wanted  to,  he  would  cringe — 
coward — afraid  as  she  was  of  dryness.  Well,  the  child  would  die — 
she  had  never  had  a  good  chance  to  live — the  climate  in  tlie  Ever- 
glades was  horrible  on  children.    Her  life  had  been  as  miserable  as 
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Mary's  had  been  since  she  married  John,  a  foreigner,  and  had  come 
with  him  to  this  place.  A  drab  life.  Mary  had  wanted  the  child  to 
go  to  the  rural  school  last  fall  but  John  didn't  believe  in  educating 
children.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  The  child  looked  like  John — 
maybe  if  she  lived  she  would  hate  her  as  she  hated  John.  But  Mary 
didn't  want  the  child  to  die — she  had  been  company  for  her  in  this 
deserted  place.  Ten  years  was  a  long  time  to  give  to  a  man  like 
John — ten  years  in  four  walls  such  as  these. 

Mrs.  Pavinkoch  looked  at  the  bed;  the  child  was  so  quiet.  She 
got  up  and  picked  up  the  child's  hand — it  was  cold.  She  dropped 
it  hurriedly,  pulled  the  sheet  up,  and  sat  down  again.  She  wiped 
her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand;  rocked  a  little;  and  looked  out 
towards  the  fields.  She  saw  only  brownness,  and  bleakness,  and  the 
coming  endless  night. 

Soon  John  would  come,  worried  about  the  rain  and  the  crops. 
She  wouldn't  answer  him — she  couldn't.  If  he  would  talk  to  her, 
though,  of  something  else — anything.  Often  when  tlie  child  had 
first  been  taken  sick,  she  had  wanted  to  talk  to  John,  but  she  hadn't 
dared.  John  was  like  that  field,  silent,  drab.  Funny,  too,  she  thought 
she  loved  him  once.  She  thought  living  in  the  Everglades  with  John 
would  be  fim;  it  had  been  for  a  time.  She  had  loved  working  in  the 
fields,  watching  her  plow  turn  row  after  row  of  moist  swamp  land. 
She  had  watched  eagerly  for  the  sprouting  of  the  turnips  and  cab- 
bage, and  had  looked  with  pride  on  the  yellow  ears  of  com.  She 
had  been  young  then — work  was  her  life — she  wasn't  afraid  of  it; 
and  at  night  coming  home  from  the  fields  she  had  been  glad  to  see 
their  tiny  cabin  sitting  on  the  sandy  Tamiami  Trail.  The  soil  here 
wouldn't  grow  things  but  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  plants 
to  grow  around  the  corners  of  the  house,  away  from  the  sun.  They 
brightened  the  place  up  and  blended  with  her  calico  curtains  hang- 
ing at  the  tiny  windows.  Once,  too,  she  had  even  white-washed  the 
whole  cabin  by  herself.  You  could  surely  never  tell  it  now.  Like 
the  fields  and  her  life,  her  house  had  become  brown  and  drab. 

Suddenly  Mary  became  frightened.  It  was  getting  dark  out  there. 
It  was  dark  in  the  cabin,  only  the  faint  outline  of  the  child's  body 
could  be  discerned  in  the  gloominess.  Perhaps  if  she  got  John's  old 
hunting  gun  and  put  it  beside  her,  it  would  make  her  feel  better. 
It  was  loaded,  though.  John  wouldn't  understand  her  having  it. 
Perhaps  she  could  light  a  candle,  but  a  gun  was  more  protection 
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than  a  candle.  She  got  up  from  her  chair,  groped  across  the  room, 
and  took  down  the  large  gun  that  hung  by  the  fireplace.  Back  in 
her  seat  by  the  bed,  with  the  gun  placed  across  her  knee,  Mary  felt 
better.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of — nothing.  It  was  black, 
and  she  missed  the  companionable  breathing  of  the  child.  Mary 
shivered.  Who  would  bury  her  child?  John  surely  wouldn't;  she 
wouldn't  let  him.  She  would  do  it  herself,  later,  when  John  was 
asleep.  John  shouldn't  know  where  she  buried  her.  If  it  would 
only  rain — if  she  could  only  feel  the  rain,  on  her  lips,  on  her  hair. 
Rain  would  make  the  ground  better  for  digging,  too.  She  was  thirsty. 
She  got  up  again,  placing  the  gun  close  by  her  chair  and  walked  to 
the  bucket  on  the  kitchen  table.  Her  hand  trembled  and  the  water 
spilled  over  her  lips  and  face.  It  felt  good,  so  Mary  deliberately 
filled  the  dipper  again  and  poured  it  over  her  face — that  was  better. 
John  wouldn't  like  her  wasting  the  water,  but  funny,  she  didn't  care 
any  more  what  John  thought.  She  was  alone  now.  The  child  was 
dead.  John  might  as  well  be  dead.  Mary  was  a  woman — she  was 
tired — her  child  was  dead — she  had  heard  no  voice  for  days  now 
but  that  of  a  man's  asking  about  rain. 

When  John  came  into  the  cabin  sometime  later,  he  didn't  ask  why 
it  was  in  darkness.  It  didn't  seem  to  matter.  He  didn't  ask  about 
the  child.  His  silence  was  natural  but  Mary  wanted  to  shout  at 
him — anything  to  forget  her  hatred  for  him.  From  habit,  John 
moved  around  in  the  dark,  getting  a  drink  from  the  bucket;  picking 
up  a  corn  pone  from  the  cold  stove  and  finally,  lying  down  on  the 
double  bed  opposite  the  child's,  fully  dressed,  even  to  shoes.  Once 
he  sighed — he  was  tired.  Later  he  asked  Mary  if  she  diought  it 
would  rain.  There  was  no  answer  from  the  tense  figure  by  the  bed. 
John  dropped  off  to  sleep — he  was  exhausted. 

John  was  still  asleep  when,  about  midnight,  there  was  lightning 
in  the  western  sky.  The  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken,  too,  by 
faint  but  unmistakable  rumblings  of  thunder.  A  slight  breeze  stirred 
the  curtains  at  die  cabin  windows — Mary  heard  the  diunder,  saw 
the  lightning,  and  felt  the  coolness  of  the  air.  She  was  still 
awake  in  her  place  by  the  bed,  rocking  back  and  fordi — hold- 
ing the  gun  in  her  arms.  At  times  during  that  long  night  she 
had  held  the  gun  as  though  it  were  alive  and  breathing — dien  she 
had  spoken  to  it.  Once  she  sang  to  it  and  hushed  its  imagined  cr^'- 
ing,  as  she  had  often  done  the  child's.     Her  mind  was  on  the  rock- 
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ing — rain,  it  said — rain — John — hate — death — rain — and  over  and 
over  again  the  refrain  ran  on  each  time  the  rocker  moved.  Gradu- 
ally rocking  back  and  forth,  Mary's  face  lost  its  tenseness.  Once 
she  smiled  there  in  the  darkness.  Soon  she  must  bury  the  child — 
before  the  rain — before  John  awoke.  She  realized  the  heaviness  of 
the  gun — her  arms  were  cramped  and  stiff.  ...  A  gun  could  be 
handy  sometimes.  Mary  got  up  from  the  chair,  placed  the  gim  on 
the  floor,  and  going  to  the  bed,  gathered  the  body  of  the  child  in  her 
arms.  She  moved  out  of  the  cabin  noiselessly  and  into  the  night. 
The  wind  was  rising,  the  thunder  growing  louder  and  the  lightning 
sharper.     She  walked  fast,  holding  her  face  to  the  wind. 

The  storm  had  grown  in  intensity  when  she  returned  to  the  cabin, 
her  hair  streaming  down  her  back.  Her  steps  were  light.  She  was 
happy,  actually,  no  longer  afraid,  no  longer  hating.  She  could  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  exulting  in  the  wind — the  noise — the 
light — exulting  and  laughing.  John  was  asleep.  He  couldn't  enjoy 
this — he  wouldn't.  Mary  had  decided  that,  back  there  in  the  woods 
by  the  crude  and  shallow  grave  of  her  child.  John  should  never  see 
it  rain  again — he  should  never  see  his  fields  green — he  wouldn't 
laugh  with  her  in  the  midst  of  the  storm — he  wouldn't  torment  her 
with  his  silence — he  wouldn't — he  wouldn't — "It  will  rain  tonight, 
John — don't  ask  me — but  it  will."  She  knew  that  he  wouldn't  wake 
before  morning — he  was  such  a  heavy  sleeper — he  should  sleep — 
she  wouldn't  disturb  him.  But  she  was  going  to  be  free  of  John — 
free  to  leave  him.  The  child  was  gone — Mary  wanted  to  go — the 
silence,  the  loneliness,  the  brownness  and  drought  had  gotten  on  her 
nerves  long  enough — John  should  go,  too.  When  the  rain  came, 
Mary  wanted  to  feel  it  on  her  face.  She  had  to  feel  the  rain — the 
brownness  should  be  washed  away — the  brownness  and  the  dirt. 

The  old  gun  was  heavy,  but  Mary  had  grown  strong  with  her  own 
courage.  She  aimed  well.  Only  one  shot  joined  the  screams  of  tlie 
growing  storm.  Her  exultant  laugh  was  lost  in  the  groanings  of  the 
wind.  She  rushed  again  from  the  cabin  and  ran,  until  completely 
exhausted,  she  fell,  stumbling  in  her  fall  across  a  fallen  tree.  She 
lay  where  she  fell,  the  odor  of  the  earth  enveloping  her.  .  .  .  The 
rain  came  then  in  torrents,  a  hard  driving  rain.  It  shone  in  the  light- 
ning. It  seemed  to  shiver  in  the  wake  of  the  thunder.  It  sent  frag- 
rant, earthy  smells  up  from  the  ground.     It  fell  on  Mary's  face. 
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News  Item'. 

Everglades,  Florida — June  19,  19 — 

Investigation  into  the  mysterious  deaths  of  John  Pavinkoch,  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  their  child,  ended  today  after  two  months  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  Sheriff  F.  F.  Johnson.  The  verdict  as  handed  down 
by  the  jury  attributed  Pavinkoch's  death  to  murder,  Mrs.  Pavinkock's 
to  accident,  and  the  child's  to  natural  causes. 

All  suspects  held  in  connection  with  the  case  were  dismissed  for 
lack  of  evidence. 


Iranscendence 

Frances  Jean  Robinson 

So  many  beauties  have  I  known  in  life, 

I  pray  that  at  its  end  the  new  beginning 

Find  me  not  thus  bereft  by  death's  cold  knife — 

God  knows,  too  gross  a  punishment  for  sinning. 

Far  rather  would  I  suffer  all  the  pain 

And  wretchedness  of  life  heaped  each  on  each, 

Than  face  eternity  and  not  retain 

This  splendour  known  through  sight,  sound,  touch,  and  speech; 

A  tall,  straight  poplar  limned  against  the  sky. 
The  whispering  sound  of  almost  soundless  sea, 
The  cooling,  soft  caress  as  winds  go  by. 
The  great  soul  in  the  words,  "Forever  free." 

Twice  blessed  am  I,  dear  God,  if  these  can  be 
My  heritage  for  all  eternity. 
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On  Your  Own  Head 

Helen  Holmes  Bean 


W 


"\^^^^HAT'S  wrong  with  dinner?     I'm  awfully  hungry  and 
father's  here,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  Elsie,  but  we  are  having  company  tonight. 
No,  I  didn't  know  it  either,  that's  just  the  point.  Your  father  rushed 
out  of  the  house  about  an  hour  ago  in  all  this  snow;  wouldn't  you 
think  he'd  learn  after  that  awful  accident!  He  came  back  with  a 
triumphant  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  announced  that  the  Lindsays  had 
consented  to  come  to  dinner  tonight!  Consented,  mind  you — and 
his  friends  too!     If  I'm  civil  to  them  it  will  be  a  big  concession!" 

"Why  Father  hasn't  seen  Mr.  Lindsay  for  months!  But  they  did 
used  to  get  along  pretty  unanimously  over  what  the  world  in  general 
and  humanity  in  particular  had  missed  by  not  appreciating  their 
inventions." 

"It's  a  lot  of  tommy-rot — iron  bars,  lead  weights,  and  hammering! 
If  you  ask  me,  Elsie,  I  really  am  worried  about  your  father.  Have 
you  noticed  that  he  hasn't  been  a  bit  like  himself  lately?  I  guess 
it's  that  invention,  and  I  had  hoped  that  he  had  given  it  up.  Even 
the  way  he  left  without  saying  a  word  to  me  about  asking  those  peo- 
ple to  dinner!  That's  tlie  only  time  he  has  budged  from  that  jimk 
in  the  attic  all  day." 

The  atmosphere  was  quite  different  in  the  "laboratory"  in  the 
attic.  It  would  always  be  his  laboratory  to  him,  even  if  his  wife 
did  malign  it  so  unfeelingly.  When  they  had  first  married,  Bemice 
had  been  so  loyal,  so  encouraging,  and  always  so  sure  that  recog- 
nition would  come.  Twenty  years  and  three  children  had  certainly 
marked  her,  body  and  soul.  He  hated  to  admit  it,  but  it  had.  He 
no  longer  had  the  comfort  of  her  confidence.  She,  who  had  shared 
his  ideals  about  research,  had  nagged  him  into  getting  a  job  he  dis- 
liked. She  had  lost  all  vision  in  a  materialistic  maelstrom.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  job  he  would  never  have  been  walking  home 
when  the  snow  pushed  that  rainspout  from  the  roof  onto  his  head. 
Now  she  referred  to  his  efforts  as  "that  junk  in  the  attic,"  but  this 
time  he  would  really  show  her.  This  time  he  would  prove  not  only 
that  he  could  invent  something  unique,  but  something  that  would  be 
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highly  successful  financially  as  well.  He  had  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  that  falling  rainspout,  but  it  had  given  him  his  inspiration.  He 
had  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  else  since  he  came  back  from  tlie 
hospital,  and  now  the  moment  of  formal  presentation  had  come.  He 
must  have  a  speech,  an  impressive  one — the  sort  of  speech  one  makes 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument.  He  had  it  all  but  the  end,  and  that 
eluded  him.  It  must  be  something  catchy  and  dramatic.  A  dozen 
ideas  ran  through  his  mind,  but  none  would  do. 

From  below  came  his  wife's  voice  summoning  him  to  receive  the 
Lindsays.  The  crisis  had  come — and  Bemice  was  totally  unaware 
of  it.  Had  she  none  of  the  finer  sensibilities  left?  Her  voice  which 
used  to  be  so  gentle  sounded  harsh  and  rasping  to  him.  He  threw 
on  his  overcoat,  grabbed  his  hat  and  gave  the  door  a  defiant  bang 
behind  him.  He  precipitated  himself  down  the  ladder-like  steps 
noisily,  clattered  down  the  next  flight,  and  out  the  front  door.  Why? 
He  didn't  know,  he  just  went.  But  his  wife's  angry  voice  caught  him 
before  he  was  off  the  porch. 

"Wliere  are  you  going,  Rufus?  I  told  you  the  Lindsays  are  here, 
so  why  on  earth  are  you  storming  out  of  the  house  in  tliis  impetuous 
way?  They're  your  friends,  you  can't  expect  me  to  entertain  them!" 
As  he  retreated  down  the  steps  she  shouted  after  him,  "All  right — 
but  whatever  happens  is  on  your  own  head!" 

"0  Bernice,  you're  wonderful!  How  did  you  ever  think  of  it? 
I've  been  struggling  for  all  these  hours  and  you  hit  upon  it  just  like 
that.  You  always  did  help  me  when  I  needed  it  most — now  it's  all 
right — it's  perfect — " 

The  last  words  came  as  an  incoherent  muddle  from  the  attic  stairs. 
Five  minutes  later  a  proud  and  composed  gentleman  greeted  his 
guests  with  the  most  profuse  cordiality,  and  dinner  went  off  with 
the  same  ease  of  manner.  The  bewildered  Bemice  suffered  from 
continuous  anxiety.  What  did  it  all  mean?  The  answer  came  sooner 
than  she  had  expected. 

Rufus  Barksdale  herded  his  friends  and  family  into  tlie  library, 
and  before  they  were  seated  he  began. 

"Tomorrow  night  I  shall  broadcast  it  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth!  It  will  be  my  big  night,  Bernice — the  one  I've  always  waited 
for.  It's  still  a  secret  but  I  had  to  tell  you.  It's  really  a  go  tliis 
time;  I  seem  to  know  it  somehow.     I'll  be  rich  and  famous!" 

"But  I  don't  understand,  Rufus — " 
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"We  can  keep  an  emergency  supply  to  give  out  to  people  in  dis- 
tress." 

"But,  Rufus— " 

"It's  too  bad  the  children  are  off  at  school,  but  they'll  hear  about 
it  soon  enough.  Rufus  Barksdale — in  flashing  colored  lights  in  all 
the  great  cities!  Of  course  it  isn't  of  much  use  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  it  will  be  indispensable.  Bemice,  people  won't  need  to  go  to 
Florida  for  the  winter  anymore — and  I'm  the  one  who  has  freed 
them.  I'm  the  great  liberator  who  has  at  last  made  the  world  safe 
for  democracy!" 

"Rufus,  dear,  you're  overtired!  Do  sit  down — ^please — right 
here!  Elsie,  run  and  get  some  ammonia.  Rufus,  what  is  it?  Don't 
look  like  that!     It  frightens  me!" 

He  jumped  up  and  paced  back  and  forth.  "I  thought  of  it  myself. 
You  can  have  some  of  the  credit  because  you  gave  me  such  a  splen- 
did idea,  but  it's  mine — really  mine!  And  I  asked  the  Lindsays  to 
come  over  so  that  they  could  hear  my  speech  at  the  same  time  my 
own  family  hears  it.  A  magnanimous  gesture,  extremely  magnani- 
mous— a  kind  and  beautiful  thing  for  a  friend  to  do.  No  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  say  that  success  turned  my  head!" 

He  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss  as  he  faced  the  baffled  group  before 
him.  He  was  intoxicated  by  a  vision  of  a  sea  of  ardent  and  expectant 
faces  which  would  greet  him  in  the  future.  "Yes,  it's  the  most  wel- 
fare-promoting device — for  the  good  of  humanity,  that's  my  slogan 
too — for  the  good  of  humanity!  But  to  relieve  you  from  further 
suspense,  I  will  come  to  the  point.  My  invention  is  an  iron  um- 
brella !  Not  only  has  it  a  long  rod  down  to  the  ground  with  a  wheel 
on  the  end  of  it  to  facilitate  rolling,  but  it  can  be  managed  with  little 
effort.  By  holding  the  rod  in  the  center  with  either  hand,  a  gentle 
application  of  pressure  in  the  desired  direction  will  do  the  trick. 
Consider  for  a  moment — here  is  an  ingenious  scheme,  a  solution  for 
all  the  problems  that  have  been  troubling  you.  I  can  hear  you  say- 
ing now — why  hasn't  someone  thought  of  it  before?  It  takes  a  mas- 
ter-mind to  think  of  things  like  that,  and  master-minds  don't  come 
often — but  when  they  do!" 

"Rufus  dear,  that's  splendid — come  and  sit  down  and  we'll — " 

"But  that's  only  a  small  part  of  it,  my  dear.  The  benefits  of  the 
iron  umbrella  are  manifold  during  the  treacherous  winter  season 
when  falling  snow  stealthily  pounces  down  upon  one  from  the  roof- 
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tops.  Would  you  see  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family  among 
the  victims  strewn  along  the  paths 'r*  Have  a  little  foresight — buy 
now — stock  up  with  iron  umbrellas  (you  can  clear  out  a  nice  storage 
space  for  them  in  tlie  attic).  They  come  in  various  sizes  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  household.  See  that  your  cook  has  one.  Eliminate 
a  domestic  problem — abolish  forever  the  excuse  about  broken  wires, 
falling  trees,  etc.  See  that  her  whole  family  is  supplied,  so  that  none 
of  them  can  be  the  causes  of  her  three  day  absences  when  you  are 
expecting  company.  Tliink  of  the  doctor's  bills  and  headaches  you 
will  save!  Stop  a  moment  and  reflect  on  what  the  constant  strain  of 
wondering  whether  you  will  come  back  alive  every  time  you  go  out 
is  doing  to  you.  It's  tearing  down  your  nerves!  You  never  barked 
at  your  wife  at  the  breakfast  table  before;  why  begin  now!  Give 
your  better  nature  a  chance!  Don't  grow  old  before  your  time! 
And  take  note  of  the  new  insulation  process  installed  to  protect  you 
from  falling  wires.  Now  you  can  go  out  and  enjoy  nature's  own 
handiwork,  the  little  yardsticks  which  are  measured  out  by  icicles 
along  the  edge  of  things.  You  can  indulge  yourself  with  the  con- 
viction that  you  are  satisfactorily  fortified  against  any  disaster.  Fall- 
ing limbs  laden  down  with  ice  are  no  longer  a  source  of  dread.  You 
walk  as  a  man  exalted — far  above  the  cares  and  tremors  of  mere 
existence.  Your  head  is  held  high  (you  see,  you  can  regulate  the 
length  of  the  bar  to  suit)  for  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary  umbrella. 
Oh  no — there  is  no  arm  fatigue  connected  with  it.  You  feel  like 
that  explorer  or  society  man  or  whoever  it  was  who  never  turned  his 
back,  but  always  walked  breast  forward.  The  element  of  fear  is 
henceforth  erased  from  your  life  forever.  Every  man  can  be  a  hero. 
Brave  the  perils  of  winter  to  go  back  to  get  the  butter  for  supper, 
with  the  nonchalance  which  can  only  come  from  tlie  bliss  of  infinite 
security.  Are  you  the  one  to  stand  by  and  watch  tlie  list  of  dead  and 
wounded  steadily  increase?  If  so,  all  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is — 
Be  it  on  your  own  head!" 

The  room  was  very  quiet  when  he  stopped  speaking.  Why — it 
was  empty!  Tlie  Lindsays'  car  was  making  polite  little  chugging 
noises  as  it  rolled  discreetly  down  the  drive.  He  could  hear  Ber- 
nice's  sobs  mounting  higher  and  higher  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  the 
sympathetic  sniffles  of  little  Elsie.  The  rosy  clouds  slowly  dispersed. 
The  rarefied  atmosphere  he  had  breathed  a  moment  before  became 
tainted  with  terrestrial  tobacco  smoke.     He  drew  a  long  breath  and 
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sat  down.  There  was  no  one  in  this  room.  But  there  had  been  many 
people,  and  he  had  talked  to  them  about  something.  An  invention — 
yes,  an  invention.  His  head  ached  dully.  Perhaps  he  had  better  go 
to  bed.  Perhaps  he  had  better  just  sit  here  for  awhile  and  run  his 
fingers  across  the  soft  fabric  of  the  chair. 
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This  spring  the  Student  Government  of  the  college  has  inaugurated 
an  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  two  representatives  of  each  class, 
and  the  heads  of  all  student  organizations.  The  class  representatives 
are  elected  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  year,  and  are  girls 
who  do  not  hold  any  Student  Government  office.  The  function  of  the 
Council  is  to  make  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  social  and 
academic  life  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  to  give  constructive  criticisms  of 
rules,  publications,  and  customs.  Its  purpose  is  to  create  a  deeper 
interest  in  Student  Government  by  giving  more  people  an  active  part 
in  it.  This  intelligent  innovation  is  typical  of  the  splendid  admin- 
istration of  the  out-going  president,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  idea  is  being  carried  out  gives  promise  that  her  successor  will 
fulfill  her  position  equally  well. 

As  the  head  of  a  student  organization  the  editor  of  The  Brambler 
is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council.  We  appreciate  the  chance  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  student  affairs,  and  we  pledge  our 
co-operation  to  the  utmost.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  criticisms 
of  The  Brambler  which  the  Council  will  make,  and  we  hope  that 
through  its  suggestions  we  can  make  our  magazine  more  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  Sweet  Briar  as  a  whole. 
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We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  J.  P.  Bell  Company  of  Lynch- 
burg in  lending  us  the  books  reviewed  in  this  issue. 

The  Oppermans 

By  Lion  Feuchtwanger 
The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1934 

In  The  Oppermanns,  Lion  Feuchtwanger  traces  the  history  of  a 
Jewish  family  of  Berlin  dirough  the  growth  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The 
Oppermanns  were  Germans  of  many  generations  standing  and  had 
achieved  a  comfortable  degree  of  success  in  their  various  fields. 
Through  the  doctor,  the  business  man,  the  writer,  the  school  boy,  the 
Zionist  girl,  and  tlieir  associates,  the  book  aims  to  represent  the  op- 
pression of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  Feuchtwanger  gives,  us  most  vivid- 
ly the  reactions  of  tlie  Jew  and  his  attempts  to  adapt  himself  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation. 

We  watch  the  oppression  of  the  Nazis  gradually  close  in  upon  one 
after  another  of  the  Oppermann  family  until  it  ends  in  the  suicide  of 
the  school-boy,  the  broken  health  of  the  writer  resulting  from  physical 
ill-treatment,  and  confiscation  of  goods  and  exile  for  all.  The  pro- 
fessions of  the  doctor  and  the  business  man  doomed  them  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  writer  and  school-boy  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  renounce  everything  that  culture  had  enured  in  them  for  the  sake 
of  a  regime  which  they  considered  barbaric  and  opposed  to  civili- 
zation. 

The  author  has  made  a  conscious  effort  to  keep  the  book  free  from 
sentimentality.  The  reader  feels  no  especial  fondness  for  the  indi- 
vidual characters.  A  clear  and  abrupt  statement  of  facts  is  depended 
upon  to  arouse  the  desired  emotion.  The  facts  appear  doubly  im- 
pressive through  the  frequent  use  of  statistics — 
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"In  a  country  of  sixty-five  million  people,  it  had  become  possible 
to  slaughter  three  thousand  people,  to  cripple  thirty  thousand,  and 
to  imprison  one  hundred  thousand  without  trial  and  without  reason, 
and  yet  preserve  an  outward  aspect  of  peace  and  order." 

I.  S.,  '35. 


Seven  Gothic  Tales 

Isak  Dineson 
Hareison  Smith  and  Robert  Haas,  1934 

This  book  consists  of  seven  novelettes,  having  a  common  bond  in 
that  the  characters  in  each  one  seem  to  have  been  disillusioned  with 
life,  and  take  a  cynical  attitude  toward  it.  All  the  tales  are  unusual, 
and  there  seems  to  be  something  vague  and  weird  penetrating  them 
all;  the  more  you  read  them  the  better  you  like  them. 

Dorothy  Canfield,  in  her  very  interesting  introduction  to  the  book, 
compares  reading  them  to  eating  a  new  kind  of  fruit,  and  says  that 
just  as  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  taste  of  the  new  fruit,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  put  into  words  the  impression  which  these  tales  create. 

In  the  first  story.  The  Deluge  at  Norderney,  one  is  adequately 
prepared  for  the  curiousness  of  it  all,  Dineson's  style,  dialogue, 
characters,  and  situations.  Four  people  are  in  a  loft  in  a  flood, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  waters  will  rise  and  they  will  all  face 
death  together.  Miss  Malin,  an  old  maid  of  noble  birtli,  is  an  ex- 
cellent character.  She  is  half  mad,  and  through  the  ominous  tone 
of  the  whole  situation  there  is  cynical  humour  in  her  dialogue. 

The  setting  of  The  Monkey  is  a  convent.  As  the  stor}^  unfolds 
easily  and  skillfully  one  begins  to  think  that  perhaps  all  the  tales  are 
not  so  weird,  but  the  end  is  in  the  same  spirit  tliat  pervaded  all  the 
others. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  these  tales  are  entirely  supernatural. 
The  characters  are  real,  the  portrayals  well  done,  and  some  of  tlie 
descriptions  exquisite  and  unusual.    For  instance,  in  The  Old  Cheva- 
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Her,  in  describing  a  young  girl  undressing,  Dineson  says — "And 
underneath  all  this  Eve  herself  breathed  and  moved,  to  be  indeed 
a  revelation  to  us  everytime  she  stepped  out  of  her  disguise,  with 
her  waist  still  delicately  marked  by  the  stays,  as  with  a  girdle  of 
rose  petals." 

M.  S.  L.,  '35. 
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A  precious  place  is  Paradise  and  none  may  know  its  worth, 
But  Eden  ever  longeth  for  the  knicknacks  of  the  earth. 

The  angels  grow  quite  wistful  over  worldly  things  below; 
They  hear  the  hurdy-gurdies  in  the  Candle  Maker's  Row. 

They  listen  for  the  laughter  from  the  attics  of  the  earth; 

They  lower  pails  from  heaven's  wall  to  catch  the  milkmaid's  mirth. 

Nathalia  Crane. 


THE  DEVIL.  And  is  Man  any  the  less  destroying  himself  for  all 
this  boasted  brain  of  his?  Have  you  walked  up  and  down  upon  the 
earth  lately?  I  have;  and  I  have  examined  Man's  wonderful  inven- 
tions. And  I  tell  you  that  in  the  arts  of  life  man  invents  nothing; 
but  in  the  arts  of  death  he  outdoes  Nature  herself,  and  produces  by 
chemistry  and  machinery  all  the  slaughter  of  plague,  pestilence  and 
famine.  The  peasant  I  tempt  today  eats  and  drinks  what  was  eaten 
and  drunk  by  the  peasants  of  ten  thousand  years  ago;  and  tlie  house 
he  lives  in  has  not  altered  as  much  in  a  thousand  centuries  as  the 
fashion  of  a  lady's  bonnet  in  a  score  of  weeks.  But  when  he  goes 
out  to  slay,  he  carries  a  marvel  of  mechanism  tliat  lets  loose  at  tlie 
touch  of  his  finger  all  the  hidden  molecular  energies,  and  leaves  the 
javelin,  the  arrow,  the  blowpipe  of  his  fatliers  far  behind.  In  the 
arts  of  peace  Man  is  a  bungler,  I  have  seen  his  cotton  factories  and 
tlie  like,  with  machinery  that  a  greedy  dog  could  have  invented  if 
it  had  wanted  money  instead  of  food.  I  know  his  clumsy  type^vriters 
and  bungling  locomotives  and  tedious  bicycles:  tliey  are  toys  com- 
pared to  tlie  Maxim  gun,  tlie  submarine  torpedo  boat,  Tliere  is  noth- 
ing in  Man's  industrial  machineiy  but  his  greed  and  slotli:  his  heart 
is  in  his  weapons.    This  marvellous  force  of  Life  of  which  you  boast 
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is  a  force  of  Death :  Man  measures  his  strength  by  his  destructiveness. 
Their  imagination  glows,  their  energies  rise  up  at  the  idea  of  death, 
these  people:  they  love  it;  and  the  more  horrible  it  is  the  more  they 
enjoy  it.  Hell  is  a  place  far  above  their  comprehension:  they  derive 
their  notion  of  it  from  two  of  the  greatest  fools  that  ever  lived,  an 
Italian  and  an  Englishman.  The  Italian  described  it  as  a  place  of 
mud,  frost,  filth,  fire,  and  venomous  serpents:  all  torture.  This  ass 
when  he  was  not  lying  about  me,  was  maundering  about  some  woman 
whom  he  saw  once  in  the  street.  The  Englishman  described  me  as 
being  expelled  from  Heaven  by  cannons  and  gunpowder;  and  to  this 
day  every  Briton  believes  that  the  whole  of  his  silly  story  is  in  the 
Bible.  What  else  he  says  I  do  not  know;  for  it  is  all  in  a  long  poem 
which  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  ever  succeeded  in  wading  through. 
I  could  give  you  a  thousand  instances;  but  they  all  come  to  the  same 
thing:  the  power  that  governs  the  earth  is  not  the  power  of  Life  but 
of  Death;  and  the  inner  need  that  has  served  Life  to  the  effort  of 
organizing  itself  into  the  human  being  is  not  the  need  for  higher 
life  but  for  a  more  efficient  engine  of  destruction.  The  plague,  the 
famine,  the  earthquake,  the  tempest  were  too  spasmodic  in  their 
action;  the  tiger  and  crocodile  were  too  easily  satiated  and  not  cruel 
enough:  something  more  constantly,  more  ruthlessly,  more  ingen- 
iously destructive  was  needed;  and  that  something  was  Man,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  rack,  the  stake,  the  gallows,  and  the  electrocutor;  of 
the  sword  and  gun;  above  all,  of  justice,  duty,  patriotism  and  all 
other  isms  by  which  even  those  who  are  clever  enough  to  be  humanely 
disposed  are  persuaded  to  become  the  most  destructive  of  all  the 
destroyers. 

George  Bernard  Shaw.   Man  and  Superman. 


Drum  on  your  drums,  batter  on  your  banjos,  sob  on  the  long  cool 
winding  saxophones.     Go  to  it,  0  jazzmen. 

Sling  your  knuckles  on  the  bottoms  of  the  happy  tin  pans,  let  your 
trombones  ooze,  and  go  husha-husha-hush  with  the  slippery  sand- 
paper. 

Moan  like  an  autumn  wind  high  in  the  lonesome  treetops,  moan  soft 
like  you  wanted  somebody  terrible,  cry  like  a  racing  car  slipping 
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away  from  a  motorcycle-cop,  bang-bang!  you  jazzmen,  bang  alto- 
gether drums,  traps,  banjos,  horns,  tin  cans — make  two  people  fight 
on  the  top  of  a  stairway  and  scratch  each  other's  eyes  in  a  clinch 
tumbling  down  the  stairs. 

Can  the  rough  stuff  .  .  ,  Now  a  Mississippi  steamboat  pushes  up  the 
night  river  with  a  hoo-hoo-hoo-oo  .  .  .  and  the  green  lanterns 
calling  to  the  high  soft  stars  ...  a  red  moon  rides  on  the  humps 
of  the  low  river  hills  .  .  .  Go  to  it,  0  jazzmen. 

Carl  Sandburg,  Jazz  Fantasia. 
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Great  encouragement  has  been  lent  to  the  exchange  department 
this  year  through  the  co-operation  of  similar  departments  of  other 
colleges  and  universities.  The  sources  of  exchange  have  steadily 
grown  in  range  and  scope,  and  all  copies  received,  both  old  and  new, 
have  proved  to  be  very  helpful.  Many  of  these  are  exchanges  of 
long  standing  with  The  Brambler;  but  in  acknowledgement  and 
appreciation  we  will  here  submit  a  complete  list  of  the  literary 
magazines  which  we  have  received  throughout  the  academic  year: 

Pharetra — Wilson  College. 

Gaucher  Kalends — Goucher  College. 

Sibyl — Elmira  College. 

Wellesley  Review — Wellesley  College. 

Vassar  Quarterly — Vassar  College. 

Nassau  Lit — Princeton  University. 

Southern  Collegian — Washington  and  Lee  University. 

William  and  Mary  Magazine. 

Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  and  Challenge. 

The  Loom — The  American  University. 

We  have  also  received  several  exchanges  from  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Wells,  and  Hood. 

The  new  issue  of  The  Loom  contains  three  poems  by  Nancy  Horton, 
who  was  a  student  at  Sweet  Briar  last  year.  Clair  de  Lune  and  Geisha 
appeared  in  The  Brambler  last  year,  but  the  third.  The  Valentine,  has 
not  been  published  before. 
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The  Valentine 
I 

From  his  neighbor  Pierrot  borrowed 

The  white  feather  of  a  dove. 
He  went  home  and  wrote  a  letter, 

Filling  pages  with  his  love. 

He  put  down  his  love  with  sighing, 

Through  the  night-long  hush,  until 
All  the  hovering  moths  were  frightened 

By  the  scratching  of  his  quill. 

11 

Columbine  sat  at  her  lattice — 

Fluttering  moths  brushed  past  her  side. 

Kissed  the  sleepless  vinebuds,  while  her 
Candle  at  a  moonbeam  sighed. 

She  was  pale  with  dust  of  mothwings 

When  the  postman  walked  below, 
Passed  her  lattice  without  stopping, 

While  her  candle  guttered  low  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mount  Holyoke  has  combined  its  campus 
magazines  into  one  publication.  The  purpose  expressed  is  "to 
awaken  creative  thinking  and  literary  effort,  to  stimulate  student 
discussion,  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  intelligent  controversy."  Tlie 
magazine  is  proof  in  itself  that  such  a  plan  may  be  adopted  without 
loss  of  literary  excellence.  Brambler  contributors  might  also  be 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "editorials"  are  not  limited 
to  the  editors,  and  that  there  are  many  possibilities  for  '"intelligent 
controversy"  on  our  own  campus.  Although  this  is  the  last  Brambler 
until  next  fall  let  us  hope  that  the  fall  number  will  evidence  an  in- 
terest continued  throughout  the  summer  on  the  part  of  our  contribu- 
tors both  old  and  new. 
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Before  that  week-end  started  .  .  •  I 
moped  through  three  lectures  and 
flunked  a  quiz  worrying  how  I  was 
going  to  get  two  new  dresses,  some 
undies  and  stockings  on  my  budget 
balanced  allowance. 

Then  .  .  .  •  I  discovered  MANGEL'S. 
Never  more  will  I  fret  for  there  I 
found  campus  -  minded  saleswomen 
and  clothes  that  are  breath-taking. 
The  prices  are  so  low,  for  such  good 
taste,  that  it's  startling. 

Mangel's  specializes  in  dresses,  coats,  suits, 
blouses,  sweaters,  skirts,  lingerie,   hosiery. 
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Sonnet 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

Lord,  I  have  sinned  the  deepest  of  all  sins 

Before  Thy  face  and  in  Thy  radiant  sight, 
And  now  that  my  confessional  begins, 

I  seek  the  secret  shadows  of  the  night. 
My  Lord,  I've  borne  a  lie  within  my  soul: 

I've  sworn  to  all  I  know  I  love  no  man. 
And  lying,  have  preserved  my  heart  quite  whole 

From  hurts,  from  bruises,  kept  it  pale  and  wan 
Instead  of  red  and  pulsing  in  its  right. 

Today  my  loneliness  became  a  flame 
And  etched  upon  my  heart  in  lines  of  light 

A  strong  dark  face,  the  softness  of  a  name. 

If  loving  with  my  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
Can  serve  as  penance,  God  of  Love,  be  kind ! 
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The  Mask  Lady  and  Her  Fearful  Doom 

Juliet  Halliburton 

THERE  was  once  in  our  town  a  lovely  lady  who  wore  a  mask, 
which  was  the  envy  of  all  the  people.  She  had  it  with  her 
always  and  even  her  intimates  had  never  seen  her  true  face. 
No  one  knew  where  she  had  got  the  mask,  and  the  makers  of  faces 
throughout  all  the  land  whispered  that  she  had  bargained  her  soul 
to  Lucifer  for  so  lovely  a  countenance,  for  they  knew  it  to  be  true 
that  none  of  their  number  could  have  produced  a  face  with  such 
perfection  of  color  and  symmetry. 

The  story  went  that  in  childhood  she  had  been  so  lovely  that  the 
fairies,  of  their  own  will,  guarded  her,  but  of  course  this  can't  be 
known  for  a  certainty.  But  they  also  say  that  she  became  most 
prideful  of  her  beauty  and  they  deserted  her  for  her  sheer  arrogance. 
For  this  quality  is  notably  absent  in  polite  fairies,  the  nice  fairies, 
the  kind  who  have  pink,  pointed  ears,  and  small.  Well,  after  the 
tiny  folk  had  left  her,  she  had  all  she  could  do  to  keep  and  save  her 
loveliness,  and  hard-set  she  was  to  have  the  bad  in  her  not  show 
out,  for  bad  and  worse  she  steadily  became.  So  then  it  was,  they 
tell  it,  that  she  made  the  fateful  bargain,  that  she  might  have  a 
mask  to  face  the  world. 

So  the  lovely  lady  lived  and  moved  among  us,  and  I'd  often 
peep  along  her  hair  to  see  just  where  it  fitted  on,  but  never  a  glimpse 
did  I  get,  so  clever  was  the  workmanship. 

But  once  I  stole  upon  her  sleeping,  and  so  quietly  had  I  made 
my  coming  that  she  had  never  heard.  Her  lovely  face  lay  in  a  velvet 
casque  beside  her,  so  smooth  and  pale  and  handsome  that  I  thought 
it  must  be  she,  only  the  body  missing.  And  oh!  the  horror  of  the 
face  she  wore!  It  was  a  livid  face,  and  fierce-distorted,  with  deep 
sunk  eyes  and  unhealed  scars.  Plain  did  I  see  her  meanness  and 
hypocrisies,  and  (true  they  say  it  is) — her  adulteries  and  even  a 
murder.     I  fled  homeward  and  told  my  beads  till  morning  light. 

One  day  the  lady  disappeared,  and  all  said  that  her  time  had 
come.  And  no  one  saw  her  go,  but  all  knew  that  it  was  to  the  Evil 
One  she  went.     She  left  her  lovely  face  as  she  would  not  need  it 
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there,  and  her  other  face,  the  one  I  saw  in  secret,  she  left  it  too,  for 
it  too  was  a  mask,  on  which  the  Satan  kept  his  score,  for  her  soul 
he  bought  in  bit-by-bit  agreement,  and  not  all  at  a  time.  So  as  she 
went  to  her  fearful  doom,  she  must  have  had  no  face  at  all,  but  just 
a  head  and  that  cowled  heavily,  that  none  might  see  her  shame. 
For  the  Satan  left  both  her  countenances  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
that  he  might  mock  at  human  frailty  in  the  power  of  his  might  and 
fiendish  strength. 

So  it  became  a  lesson  and  a  moral  for  all  the  children  of  our 
land,  that  their  sweet  faces  to  preserve  by  inward  beauty  was  the 
right,  and  that  to  make  any,  even  the  slightest,  compact  with  the  Evil 
One  brought  on  most  serious  and  fearful  consequences. 
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North  Greenland  Mountains 

Elizabeth  King 

Winter  silence  on  the  icebound  peaks 

Of  mountains  frozen  with  unmelting  snow. 

Phantom  shadows  on  the  whiteness  where 

The  rugged  ridges  meet  the  ghostly  glow 

Of  stars  fast  frozen  in  the  frigid  sky. 

Spectral  silence  rules  in  majesty 

Where  mountains  rise  unseen  by  human  eye. 
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Bridgeport  Idyll 

Sally  Flint,  '35 

IT  was  Sunday  afternoon,  a  warm,  lazy  afternoon  in  midsummer. 
Every  one  was  on  his  front  porch  talking  about  the  morning's 
sermon,  the  coming  election  for  sheriff,  the  new  family  that  had 
moved  in  next  to  the  Ryans's.  The  men  smoked  their  pipes  and 
leaned  on  the  railings;  the  women  sat  with  their  roughened  hands 
clasped  quietly  in  their  laps  and  watched  the  children  playing  in 
the  yard.    Bridgeport  took  off  its  coat  for  the  afternoon. 

"  'ftemoon.  Dr.  Will!"  A  thin,  slightly-stooped  man  in  black 
carrying  an  umbrella  under  his  arm  was  walking  up  the  street.  He 
looked  about  forty-five  or  thereabouts,  tall,  with  thick,  grey  hair. 
There  was  really  nothing  remarkable  about  him  at  a  glance.  But 
as  he  paused  at  each  porch  to  acknowledge  a  greeting,  he  smiled  and 
his  smile  transfigured  him.  It  shone  through  his  plainness  and 
touched  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  Their  blueness  reminded  you  of  a 
child's  eyes  seen  somewhere. 

Bridgeport  watched  him  climb  the  hill  at  the  end  of  the  street 
and  smiled  indulgently.  He  had  been  going  up  that  hill  to  see  Miss 
Jenny  and  Miss  Martha  for  over  twenty  years.  Every  Sunday,  rain 
or  shine,  unless  he  was  flat  on  his  back,  he  called  on  them  and  spent 
the  afternoon.  It  had  always  been  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  as 
to  which  of  the  ladies  was  the  object  of  his  weekly  visit,  but  no  satis- 
factory answer  had  ever  been  found.  He  had,  undeniably,  courted 
them  in  his  younger  days  and  brought  flowers,  too;  but  if  Miss  Jenny 
wore  a  single  blossom  pinned  to  her  lace  collar,  a  similar  one  might 
be  observed  at  Miss  Martha's  breast.  Dr.  Will  sat  in  the  same  pew 
with  the  two  sisters  and  walked  home  from  church  with  tliem,  but 
Bridgeport  could  never  decide  which  one  was  the  attraction.  There 
were  those  who  declared  he  turned  his  blue-eyed,  child-like  smile 
more  often  towards  Miss  Martha,  while  otliers  insisted  he  held  Miss 
Jenny's  hand  a  trifle  longer  at  parting.    It  was  all  very  baffling. 

The  sisters  themselves  were  not  unconscious  of  Bridgeport's 
curiosity  and  they  took  a  secret  pride  in  it.  Neither  would  have 
admitted  it  to  the  other,  but  Dr.  Will's  Sunday  afternoon  call  was  the 
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bright  spot  in  the  week.  They  prepared  for  it,  each  after  her  fash- 
ion, pretending  the  utmost  casualness  and  indifference.  Miss  Jenny 
brushed  her  fine  brown  hair  twice  as  long  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
smuggled  pieces  of  ice  into  her  room,  which  she  nibbed  surrepti- 
tiously against  her  pale  cheeks  when  she  was  sure  her  sister  was  in 
another  part  of  the  house.  Miss  Martha  swept  the  porch  as  clean 
as  a  pin,  stiffened  the  pillow  in  the  Morris  chair  and  placed  a  folded 
paper  carelessly  across  one  arm.  They  played  all  manner  of  little 
games  among  themselves  without  ever  saying  a  word  about  it;  each 
wanted  the  other  to  answer  the  bell  so  she  could  enter  unhurriedly 
and  see  Dr.  Will  rise  from  his  chair  with  pleasure  at  her  entrance. 
For  both  sisters  felt  that  they  held  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  whole 
affair.  Tliey  wondered  in  their  maiden  hearts,  looking  pityingly  at 
each  other,  what  Bridgeport  would  say  if  it  knew  the  truth  as  they 
knew  it:  that  Dr.  Will  would  long  ago  have  spoken  his  love  and  made 
his  choice,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  other  sister  who  would  have  been 
left  alone.  Miss  Martha  prayed  that  her  sister  would  never  know, 
and  brushed  off  the  porch  every  Sunday.  Miss  Jenny  looked  with 
loving  eyes  at  the  woman  who  came  between  her  and  Dr.  Will  and 
brushed  her  hair  twice  as  long. 

After  twenty  years  of  this  peaceful  three-cornered  companion- 
ship, the  pattern  was  broken.  Miss  Martha  died  and  was  buried 
within  sight  of  the  white  house.  Bridgeport  was  genuinely  grieved, 
but  in  course  of  time  its  sorrow  turned  to  speculation  as  to  the  new 
angle  of  the  old  romance.  Would  Dr.  Will  marry  Miss  Jenny,  who 
was  living  on  alone  as  she  had  lived  so  long  with  her  sister?  Every- 
one hoped  so;  it  seemed  that  fate  had  stepped  in  and  solved  the 
problem.  Bridgeport  prepared  to  wait  a  decent  interval  and  then 
have  the  satisfaction  of  a  wedding.  Dr.  Will  had  been  most  kind 
about  the  funeral  arrangements;  Miss  Jenny  said  she  didn't  know 
what  she  would  have  done  without  him.  He  had  stepped  in  as  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  the  sisters  and  had  tended  to  everything  with 
just  the  right  touch  of  efficiency  and  sentiment.  He  had  stood  be- 
side Miss  Jenny  at  the  grave  and  walked  back  to  the  house  with  her. 
When  Sunday  came,  Miss  Jenny  was  more  upset  than  she  had  been 
since  Martha's  death — would  he  come  as  usual  or  would  he  feel  it 
more  delicate  to  stay  away?  Miss  Jenny  was  angry  at  herself  for 
thinking  so  much  about  it  but  she  brushed  her  hair  as  she  always 
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had  on  Sundays.     Then  she  brushed  off  the  porch — "Martha  would 
have  wanted  it  done,"  she  told  herself. 

Dr.  Will  came  that  afternoon  and  every  Sunday  after  that.  He 
sat  as  he  always  had  in  the  easy  chair,  smiling  at  one  sister  now 
instead  of  two.  It  was  a  bit  awkward,  at  first,  without  Martha's 
spirited  comments  (Jenny  had  never  been  a  good  conversationalist), 
but  the  shyness  between  them  soon  wore  off  and  before  the  year  was 
over  they  hardly  remembered  it  had  been.  Tliey  often  talked  of 
Martha,  simply,  affectionately,  as  if  she  were  only  away  for  a  time 
and  would  someday  be  back.  But  Jenny  was  more  at  ease  when 
they  talked  of  Bridgeport  and  things  they  had  been  doing.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  the  object  of  a  man's  undivided  atten- 
tion and  the  woman  in  her  loved  it.  Her  eyes  shone  these  days  and 
she  flushed  a  delicate  rose  when  Will  remarked,  "Jenny,  you  are 
growing  younger  every  year!" 

Life  was  very  happy  for  Jenny  these  days.  Her  loss  was  en- 
gulfed in  her  feeling  for  Will.  He  would  speak  one  of  these  Sun- 
day afternoons,  she  felt  sure  and  often  imagined  the  scene.  It  would 
be  on  the  porch  in  the  falling  darkness.  He  would  take  her  hand 
quite  gently,  turn  his  blue  eyes,  which  were  strangely  like  a  child's, 
on  her,  and  say,  "Jenny  dear,  I  need  you."  She  would  give  him 
the  answer  she  had  been  keeping  for  twenty  years.  Jenny  thought 
of  Martha  and  silently  thanked  God  she  had  died  without  knowing. 

Spring  slipped  into  summer  and  summer  into  fall.  Dr.  Will, 
walking  up  the  hill,  felt  the  gathering  coldness  and  thought  of  the 
overcoat  he  must  buy.  Martha  had  always  helped  him  decide  on 
one;  she  had  a  real  knack  for  materials.  It  was  strange  not  to  ask 
her  advice  and  hear  her,  "Now,  Will,  you  know  grey  isn't  practical." 
He  guessed  he'd  ask  Jenny,  but  she  didn't  know  much  about  tilings 
like  that;  why,  Martha  had  always  bought  her  clothes  for  her!  Jermy 
didn't  have  any  business  sense  like  Martha,  she  couldn't  even  cook 
very  well.  They  had  always  been  like  that;  Jenny  tlie  quieter  and 
slower  of  the  two,  Martha,  the  brisk  housekeeper.  Jenny  was  more 
restful,  Martha  more  stimulating.  They  had  been  natural  comple- 
ments to  each  other. 

"If  one  woman  could  combine  those  qualities,  what  a  wife  she 
would  make,"  thought  Dr.  Will  to  himself  as  he  went  up  the  steps 
of  the  little  white  house. 
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roem 

Shirley  Fox 

What  is  this  dark  passion  of 
Lust  that  masquerades  as  love? 
Savage  hunger,  hot  desire, 
Sweet  hard  pain  and  naked  fire? 
Glory  that  is  wickedness, 
Sin  conceived  in  holiness. 
Yearning  that  is  one  with  earth. 
Agony  that  ends  in  birth. 
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A  Fellow's  Mother 

Marie  Schroeder-Lake 

IT  had  all  begun  after  lunch.  Juan  Maxwell  and  Johnny  Thomp- 
son had  lingered  a  little  so  that  they  were  behind  the  other  eight 
boys  who  were  in  the  grades,  as  they  went  down  the  refectory 
steps.  Johnny  could  not  remember  just  why  he  dropped  back,  ex- 
cept that  he  felt  that  perhaps  Juan  wanted  to  talk  about  something 
that  was  a  little  confidential,  and  he  had.  As  soon  as  they  were  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  rest,  Juan  had  produced  a  rather  grimy 
and  much  handled  piece  of  paper,  and  after  concealing  the  rest  of 
the  letter,  he  showed  Johnny  the  heading,  which  read  "My  darling 
boy." 

"It's  from  my  Mother,"  he  explained,  as  he  put  the  letter  back 
in  his  pocket. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Johnny. 

"Nothing,  Thompson,  only  I  just  thought  you  might  be  interested. 
I  haven't  shown  it  to  anyone  but  you.  She  hasn't  written  to  me  for 
a  few  weeks,  so  this  time  she  sent  me  a  little  more  allowance,  and 
the  letter  was  especially  nice.  My  Mother  is  very  beautiful,  even 
better  looking  than  Norma  Shearer." 

"Whatever  made  you  go  off  to  school  then,  if  she  loves  you  so 
much  and  she's  so  beautiful?" 

"Well,  you  see,  because  my  Mother  is  so  lovely  everyone  asks 
her  out,  and  she  doesn't  have  time  to  call  for  me  at  school  the  way 
your  Mother  does." 

Johnny  was  not  so  sure  whether  he  liked  this  last  remark.  "My 
sister  says  that  my  Mother  was  once  beautiful,  too.  Your  Mother 
won't  be  pretty  when  she  begins  to  get  lines." 

"No,  I  guess  she  won't,"  answered  Juan  thoughtfully.  "There 
is  more  of  a  difference  between  your  Mother  and  mine  than  just 
looks,  though.  You  can  touch  your  Mother.  She  would  hug  you 
even  if  you  were  dirty." 

There  was  a  silence  then,  and  tliey  went  towards  the  rest  of  the 
group.  Johnny  wondered  about  Juan,  and  how  Juan  happened  to 
think  that  his  mother  would  hug  him  even  if  he  were  dirt}'.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  never  got  a  chance  to  stay  dirty  very  long. 
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He  was  always  being  told  not  to  miss  the  back  of  his  wrists  and  his 
ears  when  he  washed.  In  fact,  he  had  even  wished  that  he  could 
board  at  school  the  way  Juan  did,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
fuss  that  was  made  over  cleaning  his  teeth  and  eating  vegetables. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  asked  Juan  to  say  more  about  what 
he  thought  of  his  mother,  only  of  course  a  fellow  did  not  go  around 
asking  other  boys  to  tell  them  what  they  thought  of  your  family. 
To  Johnny,  his  mother  was  just  someone  ordinary,  someone  who 
was  always  there,  and  who  always  saw  that  everything  went  off  right. 
He  really  had  never  thought  very  much  about  her. 

About  this  time,  he  heard  a  familiar  honk  from  the  entrance  of 
the  school  driveway,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  his  mother  coming  to 
take  him  home.  Fielding,  one  of  the  boys  from  the  sixth  form,  was 
sitting  beside  her.  The  big  boys  were  always  with  her.  Johnny 
knew  it  wasn't  on  account  of  his  sister  because  she  was  lots  older 
than  the  sixth  formers,  and  she  wasn't  pretty.  His  mother  wasn't 
either,  but  her  face  was  round  and  soft,  and  she  looked  nice  today 
because  she  had  on  a  red  scarf.  By  this  time  there  was  a  crowd  on 
the  running  board,  and  Johnny  gave  Juan  a  rude  shove  as  he  noticed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  closest  to  his  mother. 

She  chattered  all  the  way  home,  and  when  he  did  not  take  part 
in  the  conversation,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  sick. 

"No,"  he  answered.  And  then,  "Mother,  do  you  ever  use 
perfume?" 

Why,  sometimes,  when  I  go  out.  Whatever  made  you  ask  that?" 

"I  was  just  wondering.  I  suppose  Norma  Shearer  would  be  the 
sort  that  would  use  perfume  all  the  time,  wouldn't  she?" 

His  mother  replied  that  she  supposed  so,  and  then  they  talked 
about  something  else.  Johnny  noticed  many  things  about  her,  though, 
that  he  had  not  observed  before.  When  they  were  eating  dinner,  he 
noticed  that  she  had  merry,  sparkling  eyes,  and  when  she  came  to 
say  good-night,  her  thick  hair  was  down,  and  as  she  bent  over  to  kiss 
him  her  nightgown  slipped  off  her  shoulder  a  bit,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  smooth  and  brown.  He  thought  about  Juan  then,  and  how 
lonely  he  must  feel  in  his  little  school-bed,  without  any  mother  to 
look  after  him.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  wished  that  afternoon 
that  his  mother  would  wear  lipstick  and  smell  of  perfume,  and  as 
she  walked  softly  out  of  his  room,  he  was  glad  she  was  little  and 
not  so  beautiful  that  you  could  not  nestle  close  to  her  and  stroke 
her  smooth  shoulder. 
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Purgatory 

Shirley  Fox 

Out  of  the  uttermost  pit-depths  I  offer 

Hopelessness,  torment,  horror  incredible, 

Searing  white  pain,  a  sacrifice  bitter, 

Sin-expiation,  sacrament  rendered 

To  Thee,  Thou  that  art,  that  throned  and  eternal. 

Serene  and  splendid,  seest  mine  anguish. 

Mercy  I  ask  not,  forgiveness  nor  freeing. 

Only,  oh  Thou  of  the  all-ruling  might, 

To  know  that  Thou  knowest  that  I,  in  thy  night-place. 

In  flame-ridden  darkness,  still  yearn  and  adore. 
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I  Go  To  Market 

Ruth  Gilliam 

IT  is  Saturday  night  and  we  are  going  to  market.  Hennie  and  I 
are  going  down  on  the  street  car.  Good  enough,  but  I  don't  like 
these  Washington  street  cars.  If  only  they  had  overhead  current 
and  the  lights  didn't  go  out  every  time  we  crossed  a  switch.  But 
wires  overhead  would  be  too  complicated  a  matter  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Washington.  It  is  so  far  down  to  the  0  Street  market,  eleven 
miles;  that  is  certainly  one  disadvantage  about  living  out  here  in 
Takoma  Park.  I  remember,  vaguely,  going  to  market,  one  Saturday 
night  years  ago,  with  my  mother  when  she  bought  strawberries, 
bright,  luscious  red  strawberries,  and  I  carried  them  home.  Hennie's 
father  had  taken  us  in  his  car  that  night,  and  going  back  home,  we 
stopped  in  Tony's  and  bought  ice-cream,  and  that  had  been  straw- 
berry also. 

I  have  a  sort  of  maniacal  love  for  odors,  and  the  smell  of  hot, 
roasting  peanuts  at  the  market  is  superb.  I  must  stand  and  sniff 
until  Hennie  buys  me  some,  and  then  I  discover  that  they  don't  taste 
nearly  as  wonderful  as  they  smell.  I  am  drawn  away  from  the 
roasters  by  the  sight  of  cheese  that  we  are  going  to  buy  for  sand- 
wiches. Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  Great  Falls  and  we  will  enjoy 
them.     I  insist  on  the  Swiss  cheese  and  have  my  way. 

Hennie  says  we  must  have  some  summer  bologna,  so  I  trail  after 
her  to  one  of  the  meat  counters.  Big,  burly  Negro  women  with 
green  and  yellow  split  baskets  knock  into  me,  and  I  dodge  the  last 
one  successfully  to  find  the  butcher  giving  Hennie,  who  is  one  of 
his  regular  customers,  some  scrap-meat  for  "Fritzie,"  her  Alaskan 
Spitz.  I  am  introduced,  and  my  Southern  accent  commented  upon. 
I  have  grown  accustomed  to  that.  I  really  don't  mind.  It  secured 
me  an  all-day  pass  on  a  street  car  last  week  because  the  motorman 
was  a  Southerner  also. 

We  go  on  to  the  fish  counter  and  see  John,  Hennie's  brother, 
talking  to  some  boys  and  eating  peanuts.  I  must  show  off,  and  so 
I  produce  my  peanuts  and  join  the  bunch.  John  is  still  in  the  early 
adolescent  period  and  has  no  use  for  girls,  least  of  all  his  sister's 
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friends.  After  I  am  properly  snubbed,  I  turn  to  find  that  Hennie 
has  disappeared.  The  crowd  is  thick  around  me;  they  are  pressing 
me  down  and  I  must  get  outside  and  have  air.  I  wedge  myself  be- 
tween two  fat  country  women  and  am  carried  along  to  one  of  the 
side  doors.  Outside  are  ranged  women  and  men  with  fresh  country 
vegetables  spread  out  along  the  sidewalk.  Farther  up  the  line  is 
Hennie,  thumbing  a  cabbage,  which  she  knows  I  detest.  I  try  to 
reach  her  and  am  jostled  about  by  two  rough  looking  men.  Are 
there  no  policemen  here?  Yes,  over  there,  obviously  trying  not  to 
see  anything.  But  I  soon  reach  her  and,  much  to  my  relief,  she  has 
bought  green  peas  instead  of  cabbage. 

Hennie  stations  me  at  a  certain  place  to  wait  while  she  goes  to 
make  a  telephone  call  and  I  wait  in  mental  anguish.  Suppose  I  am 
kidnapped  by  some  of  these  dirty,  evil-looking  people?  But  I 
gradually  lose  myself  in  studying  the  faces  around  me.  There  is  a 
poor,  ragged,  unkempt  girl  of  about  eighteen  keeping  the  stall  next 
to  me.  She  is  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms,  a  tiny,  undernourished 
bit  of  humanity.  I  wonder  where  she  is  from,  what  kind  of  life  she 
lives  away  from  the  city.  Life  must  mean  this  coming  to  market 
with  the  produce  on  Saturday  night.  What  if  she  doesn't  sell  all 
she  has  brought;  what  will  her  husband  say  when  he  comes  at  mid- 
night and  finds  that  she  has  some  to  carry  back  home?  Maybe  she 
doesn't  have  a  husband. 

To  my  left,  a  little,  old  lady  is  selling  flowers:  sweet  alyssum, 
marigolds  and  a  few  chrysanthemums.  These  will  be,  most  likely, 
her  last  flowers  this  fall,  and  if  she  doesn't  find  more  to  eat  than  her 
looks  would  vouch  for,  she  will  not  be  here  to  sell  the  violets  when 
spring  comes.  Even  now  she  is  coughing  a  hacking  cough  and  she 
clutches  a  black  shawl  around  her  chest.  But  at  that  moment  I  am 
shaken  by  the  knowledge  that  a  pinched-face,  young  woman  has 
stolen  a  bunch  of  her  flowers.  I  start  forward,  but  the  old  lady  has 
seen  and  called  the  policeman,  and  he  stops  the  woman  who  is  dart- 
ing by  him.  He  shakes  her  roughly,  takes  the  flowers  away  from  her 
and  with  an  oath  pushes  her  off"  the  sidewalk.  Her  feet  show  through 
her  shoes  and  her  skirt  is  in  shreds.  God!  w^hy  should  she  steal 
flowers!  Pale,  twitching,  gaunt  hands  like  those  should  steal  bread 
and  meat. 

Hennie  is  coming  back  across  the  street.  She  has  decided  tliat 
we  will  take  a  cab  home,  so  we  step  to  the  corner;  but  tliere  is  her 
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father  parked  waiting  for  us.  We  climb  in,  and  he  is  going  to  take 
us  with  him  over  to  Roslyn,  where  he  must  see  about  a  business  pros- 
pect.    So  we  settle  back  for  our  drive. 

We  are  late  coming  back  through  town  and  I  ask  Hennie's  father 
to  come  by  the  market.  It  is  Sunday  now,  and  the  stalls  are  all 
cleared  away  and  the  street  swept  clean.  Quiet  and  dark  rest  where 
but  a  while  ago  all  was  confusion.  A  cab  whizzes  by  and  in  its 
headlight  glare  I  see  an  empty  peanut  sack  lying  between  the  trolley 
tracks.  That  reminds  me,  I  still  have  some  in  my  pocket.  I  pass 
my  peanuts  over  to  Hennie's  father. 
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The  greatest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  anyone  is  to  make  his 
example  an  inspiration  in  carrying  on  those  ideals  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  of  us.  Mrs.  Blackwell,  known  to  Sweet  Briar  girls  as 
"Mom",  excelled  in  kindliness  and  helpfulness  to  all.  The  purpose 
of  the  Pauline  Blackwell  Memorial  is  to  make  her  name  a  living 
stimulus  for  us  in  carrying  on  this  spirit. 

During  our  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  we  grow  more  conscious  that 
what  will  remain  to  us  of  most  importance  from  our  college  days 
will  be  what  we  have  gained  in  our  relations  with  others.  Yet  we 
rush  about  our  own  business  and  are  apt  to  think  that  if  we  bother 
no  one  with  our  affairs  and  ask  no  favors  we  are  absolved  from  our 
obligations  toward  other  people.  Independence,  of  course,  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  sometimes  tends  to  become  an  attempt  at  self-sufficiency. 
It  would  be  better  to  give  and  take  a  little  more,  if  by  so  doing  we 
grow  a  little  closer  to  the  people  around  us.  Giving  and  taking  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,  exchanging  confidences  and  thoughts 
which  mean  something  to  us  will  make  our  friendships  broader  and 
more  true. 
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"You  know  this  does  not  surprise  me,"  said  Bauvart.  "Such  a 
pastime  is  common  to  two  classes — children  and  Puritans.  In 
America  you  are  all  children,  and  you  are  all  Puritans.  Therefore, 
this  game — streep  pokere,  as  you  call  it — is  natural  in  your  salons. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  tedious  and  infantile.  To  obtain 
excitement  and  diversion  by  removing  clothing,  and  one  garment  at 
a  time — it  is  ridiculous!  The  removal  of  clothing,  instead  of  being 
made  a  protracted  ritual  and  complicated  with  a  game  of  chance, 
should  be  achieved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  without  any  chance." 

HiLLEL  Bernstein.   U Affaire  Jones. 

The  yarn  Penelope  spun  in  Ulysses  absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca 
full  of  moths. 

Shakespeare.    Coriolanus. 

Three  cups  of  wine  a  prudent  man  may  take; 
The  first  of  them  for  constitution's  sake; 
The  second  to  the  girl  he  loves  the  best; 
The  third  and  last  to  lull  him  to  his  rest — 
Then  home  to  bed. 

Anthenaeus.     The  Banquet  of  the  Learned. 

Solomon,  like  all  reformed  debauchees,  has  a  depressing  in- 
fluence on  the  young. 

Norman  Douglas.   South  Wind. 

Only  in  night 
Do  the  dark  doors  that  open  on  the  deep 
Profoundest  corridors  of  every  man. 
Soundless  and  cold  and  never  open  save 
Once  or  twice  in  one  man's  life,  swing  inward 
And  you  may  walk  with  reverent  bowed  head 
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A  length  of  hesitant  steps  dovm  those  chill  halls 

That  lead  into  the  awful  inmost  rooms 

Of  the  revealed  and  cringing  human  heart. 

Paul  Engle.    "Night"  from  American  Song. 

The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within;  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold. 

Psalm  45,  verse  13. 

So  much  depends 
Upon 

A  red  wheel- 
barrow 

Glazed  with  rain 
water 

Beside  the  white 
Chickens. 

William  Carlos  Williams. 

The  Red  Wheelbarrow. 

Hear  you  not  round  her  growing,   nearer,   clearer,   wondrous 
melody. 

Wagner.    Tristram  and  Isolde. 
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Among  the  new  books,  we  have  selected  a  few  for  mention  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  promising,  and  which  will  indicate  the  trend  of 
thought  in  our  writers.  During  the  last  few  years  America — her 
politics,  her  traditions  and  her  society — has  been  the  inspiration  of 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  books.  This  year  there  are  many 
books  on  current  political  problems. 

In  New  Frontiers  (Reynal  and  Hitchcock),  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  gives  a  review  of  the  N.R.A. 

A  book  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  who  lectured  at  Sweet  Briar  re- 
cently, will  be  published  soon  by  Doubleday,  Doran.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  Labor  s  Struggle  for  Poiver. 

There  are  two  new  books  on  early  pioneering  in  the  West:  The 
Westward  Star  (John  Day),  by  Frank  Ernest  Hill — a  novel  in  verse; 
and  The  Cold  Journey  (Morrow),  by  Grace  Zaring  Stone.  Now  in 
November  (Simon  and  Schuster),  by  Josephine  Johnson,  and  The 
Folks  (Farrar  and  Rinehart),  by  Ruth  Suckow,  attempt  to  give  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  West  as  it  is  today. 

The  South  is  becoming  a  rival  of  the  West  as  a  subject  for  books. 
So  Red  the  Rose  (Scribner's),  by  Stark  Young,  which  depicts  the 
old  South  of  Civil  War  days,  and  Stars  Fell  on  Alabama  (Farrar 
and  Rinehart),  by  Carl  Carmer,  which  revives  traditions  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  continue  to  be  best  sellers.  Candy  (Dodd,  Mead),  by  L.  M. 
Alexander,  won  the  Dodd,  Mead  prize  contest.  It  tells  of  the  negroes 
in  the  South  and  compares  them  with  the  Harlem  negroes.  Julia 
Peterkin,  author  of  Scarlet  Sister  Mary,  has  written  a  new  book, 
A  Plantation  Christmas,  which  will  be  published  in  the  near  future 
by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  North  is  represented  by  Dusk  at  the  Grove  (Little,  Brown), 
by  Samuel  Rogers;  and  Mary  Peters  (Macmillan),  by  Mary  Ellen 
Chase.    The  setting  of  both  of  these  is  New  England. 

In  this  rivalry  between  the  sections  of  America,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  which  one  will  gain  the  most  renown  through  its 
books. 
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Of  the  many  new  biographies,  we  shall  mention  only:  the  Biog- 
raphy of  Robert  E.  Lee  (Scribner's),  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman; 
and  Not  I,  But  the  Wind  (Viking  Press),  a  biography  of  D.  H.  Law- 
rence by  his  wife,  Frieda  Lawrence. 

As  for  poetry,  American  Song  (Doubleday,  Doran),  by  Paul 
Engle,  has  been  received  with  the  greatest  display  of  enthusiasm.  A 
youth  from  Iowa,  now  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  Paul  Engle  has 
been  hailed  by  many  as  the  coming  poet  of  America,  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  his  work  with  the  two  volumes  of  poems  by  the 
progressive  young  English  poets,  W.  H.  Auden  and  Stephen  Spender, 
that  Random  House  has  published. 

We  would  like  to  mention,  before  closing,  a  few  books  which 
can  be  classified  as  miscellaneous:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (McBride), 
by  Branch  Cabell — a  series  of  letters  to  dead  people,  including 
Edwin  Booth,  Tut-ankh  Amen  and  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  The  A.  B.  C. 
of  Reading  (Yale  University  Press),  by  Ezra  Pound.  The  World 
Outside  (Simon  and  Schuster),  by  Hans  Fallada,  author  of  Little 
Man  What  Noiv,  and  Portraits  and  Prayers  (Random  House),  by 
Gertrude  Stein,  will  be  published  this  winter. 

These  are,  obviously,  only  a  few  of  the  many  new  books.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  them  when  they  are  fresh  from  the  printers  and 
to  make  your  own  bet  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  remembered 
in  future  years. 
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Although  The  Brambler  has  arranged  to  enlarge  contacts  with 
other  colleges  and  universities  for  this  year  through  exchanges,  most 
fall  numbers  have  not  yet  appeared. 

A  review  of  other  publications  reveals  not  only  literary  content 
of  worth,  but  admirable  attempts  of  contributors  to  delve  into  cross- 
sections  of  life  on  and  off  campus,  and  to  deal  thoughtfully  with 
questions  that  are  of  more  than  a  superficial  interest  today. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  and  Challenge,  published  in  the 
May  number  an  interesting  article  entitled,  "Culture,"  ascribed  to 
an  anonymous  "Observer."  The  article  is  the  result  of  intelligent 
observation:  "Culture  is  civilization.  A  personality  of  great  culture 
is  one  who  partakes  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  .  .  .  Art,  morals,  law,  customs,  manners  as  well  as  the 
many  manual  skills  which  can  be  acquired  from  a  membership  in 
human  society  will  also  be  combined  in  an  integrating  personality." 
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He  Who  Frees  a  Tiger  .  .  . 

Charlotte  Olmsted 

THE  monastery  was  high  on  a  hill  and  dominated  the  country. 
It  was  austere  and  grey  and  cold,  but  in  its  sunny  courtyards 
peach  trees  flowered  weeks  ahead  of  those  in  the  surrovmding 
country. 

Johann  was  born  in  the  shadow  of  the  monastery,  and  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old  his  parents  took  him  up  the  hill  and  entrusted 
him  to  the  care  of  the  monks.  His  second  eldest  brother,  Stefan, 
was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  eldest  of  all,  Rudolf,  v/as  to  inherit  his 
father's  lands. 

So  on  the  day  after  his  twelfth  birthday,  Rudolf  the  Elder  and 
Maria  took  Johann  with  them  up  the  long  hill. 

In  the  monastery  Johann  learned  to  read  and  write  a  clerkly 
hand,  to  illuminate  a  manuscript,  and  to  recite  many  Latin  prayers. 
Six  times  during  the  day  and  six  times  during  the  night,  he  entered 
the  high  stone  chapel  and  knelt  on  the  floor  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God. 

The  years  slipped  by,  one  by  one.  In  the  world  outside,  Rudolph 
the  Younger  was  very  properly  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
boring baron,  whom  he  courted  in  the  prescribed  fashion  with  red 
roses  and  white.  Stefan  learned  the  use  of  the  lance  and  of  the 
sword.  Together  the  two  Rudolfs  and  Stefan  went  out  with  the 
crying  of  horns  to  hunt  the  wild  boar. 

On  a  windy  day  in  autumn,  the  far  cry  of  the  horns  would  come 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  reach  Johann  where  he  copied  his  manu- 
script. Then  his  head  would  go  up  and  his  nostrils  flare,  and  the 
brush  would  be  forgotten.  But  the  horns  and  the  hounds'  voices 
would  die  away  again  with  the  shifting  wind,  and  he  would  continue, 
"Sancta  Anna,  Mater  Matris  Dei,  uno  die  .  .  ."  But  the  Announcer 
from  Heaven  that  Johann  drew  in  the  border  wore  armour. 

The  peach  trees  bloomed  and  bloomed  again  in  tlie  monastery- 
courtyard;  Stefan  had  gone  away  to  the  South  in  die  serv-ice  of  tlie 
Duke,  and  Rudolph  the  Third  was  already  beginning  to  play  with 
his  father's  hunting  horn.     Johann,  in  the  shelter  of  the  grey  walls, 
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had  attained  the  stature  of  a  man.  His  face  was  no  longer  round 
but  as  lean  and  wild  as  an  eaglet's,  and  his  eyes  were  as  bright  and 
stem  as  a  goshawk's.  Every  morning  and  every  evening  and  through 
the  day  and  night,  Johann  knelt  down  in  the  chapel  and  prayed  to 
God.  But  Johann's  heart  did  not  pray.  While  his  lips  moved,  his 
heart  was  flying  as  free  as  a  bird's  through  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

Sometimes  he  thought  of  wealth.  He  saw  the  sack  of  a  great 
city — Rome,  Constantinople,  Tyre,  Carthage.  Women  ran  scream- 
ing through  the  streets;  red  flames  tossed  over  the  falling  houses, 
fallen  men  lay  in  their  own  blood  under  the  hooves  of  panic-stricken 
horses.  Through  it,  the  men  in  armour  came,  bearing  great  chests 
which  they  laid  before  his  feet — silks  and  Damascene  swords,  jewels 
that  flashed  in  the  light  of  the  burning  city,  yellow  gold. 

Sometimes  he  thought  of  power.  Slaves  knelt  before  the  throne 
of  an  emperor — Solomon,  Nero,  Trajan — and  brought  forward 
prisoners  among  whom  he  judged,  saying  to  this  one,  "Die,"  and 
to  that  one  "Live,"  and  there  was  no  one  to  say  him  nay.  And  the 
face  of  the  Emperor  was  Johann's. 

Sometimes,  less  often,  he  thought  of  love.  He  was  captured; 
a  Moorish  captain  held  him  for  ransom.  The  captain's  daughter, 
fierce  and  dark-eyed,  stole  to  him  in  the  night.  Together  they  slew 
the  guards  and  went  down  to  her  father's  stables;  together  they  rode 
off"  into  the  night,  the  wild,  star-filled  wind  in  their  hair,  the  horse's 
hooves  pounding  beneath  them.  Then  they  dismounted,  and  she 
kissed  him  full  on  the  lips,  a  dark,  passionate  kiss. 

But  most  of  all,  he  thought  of  the  pure  joy  of  battle,  of  the 
delight  of  staking  his  life  against  another's,  of  the  sound  of  steel 
on  steel,  of  the  smell  of  blood  and  the  taste  of  sweat  in  his  mouth, 
of  the  blow  that  should  strike  down  his  enemy's  sword  and  bite  deep, 
deep  into  the  seat  of  life,  so  that  he  should  fall  slowly  down  and  he, 
Johann,  should  be  most  like  God,  in  that  he  had  undone  a  work  that 
only  God  could  do.  And  Johann  envied  his  brother  Stefan  with  a 
great  envy. 

The  Abbot  of  Johann's  m_onastery  was  a  gentle,  kindly  man,  very 
learned  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Men  said  he  also  was  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  pagan  philosophers  and  of  the  magician 
Vergil.  He  looked  after  the  spiritual  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
Brothers,  and  saw  that  the  sluggish  had  work  to  do,  and  that  the 
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over-zealous  did  not  mortify  themselves  too  much.  He  took  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  Johann,  because  Johann's  father  and  the  Abbot 
had  walked  together  in  the  fields  and  shot  pebbles  at  birds  with  a 
sling,  in  the  days  when  the  Abbot  was  not  an  Abbot  at  all,  but  merely 
young  Rupert  von  Regenthal. 

Therefore,  he  called  Johann  in  before  him  one  day  after  Nones. 

"Are  you  happy  here,  my  son?"  asked  the  Abbot. 

"Yes,"  said  Johann.     But  he  cast  down  his  eyes. 

"For  God  is  not  pleased  when  those  chosen  to  serve  Him  do  so 
with  downcast  hearts  and  divided  minds." 

"No,"  said  Johann.     But  he  still  did  not  look  up. 

"Can  you  swear  to  me  that  you  do  not  think  with  longing  of  the 
world  outside  the  gates?"  asked  the  Abbot  again.  "For  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  chapel  you  were  not  praying." 

Johann  looked  up.     "I  was  praying,"  he  said. 

"Your  lips  prayed,  yes.     But  was  your  heart  praying?" 

"It  is  hard  to  pray  with  your  heart  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  times  in  the  year." 

"For  a  true  servant  of  God,  it  is  always  a  joy  to  pray." 

"It  is  my  sin.  Father.  And  yet,  it  was  not  I  that  chose  the  life 
of  a  monk." 

The  Abbot  sighed  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"No,  my  son.  And  our  guilt  who  placed  you  in  a  life  that  should 
be  gladly  chosen  is  greater  than  yours  an  hundred  times.  But  tell 
me,  of  what  did  you  think  when  your  lips  prayed  for  peace?" 

"I  thought  of  war,"  said  Johann. 

The  Abbot  sighed  again,  "Did  you  long  for  war?" 

"I  earnestly  think  of  it  day  and  night,  and  think  of  galloping 
stallions,  of  wounded  men,  of  flame  and  horror  and  beauty.  I  do 
not  love  peace,"  said  Johann. 

"Evidently  not,"  said  the  Abbot.  And  he  sighed  yet  again. 
"And  yet  the  monastery  is  a  lovely  place  in  spring  when  tlie  birds 
sing.  The  peach  trees  bloom  earlier  here  tlian  out  in  die  world." 
he  went  on. 

Johann  was  silent  and  his  eyes  were  like  stones. 

"There  is  no  harm  for  man  or  beast  here.  Once  tlie  whole 
world  was  safe  as  a  monastery.  It  may  be  again.  I  do  not  knots'. 
Does  not  war  seem  horrible  to  you  Johann — umiecessary  death?" 

"I  love  war,"  said  Johann. 
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The  Abbot  went  on  talking  as  if  to  himself.  "What  shall  I  do 
with  a  monk  who  loves  war?  Surely  the  prayers  of  his  mouth  can- 
not be  pleasing  to  God.  If  I  ask  him  to  do  penance,  he  will  do  it, 
but  not  gladly,  so  there  will  be  still  more  hate  in  his  heart.  Do  you 
freely  ask  for  penance,  Johann?" 

"No,"  said  Johann. 

"And  yet  I  cannot  leave  things  as  they  are.  It  pleases  God  to 
see  every  creature  act  according  to  his  heart.  Do  you  think  you 
can  turn  your  heart  from  war,  Johann?" 

"No,"  said  Johann. 

"Then  there  seems  but  one  thing  else  to  do.  Johann,  would  you 
go  from  the  monastery  if  I  released  you  from  your  vow?" 

"Yes,"  said  Johann,  and  his  eyes  blazed  in  his  head. 

So  Johann  knelt  down,  and  the  Abbot  released  him  from  his 
vows  and  blessed  him  rather  sadly,  for  he  had  loved  Johann's  father. 
Then  Johann  took  off  his  monk's  robe  and  threw  it  from  him,  and 
the  Abbot  gave  him  a  blue  tunic  and  scarlet  hose,  and  a  shirt  of 
chain  mail,  and  a  helmet  with  a  crest  of  horsehair.  And  Joharm 
strutted  about  like  a  young  peacock,  while  the  Abbot  looked  on 
sadly.  Last  of  all,  the  Abbot  gave  him  a  sword  in  a  sheath  of  red 
leather,  and  Johann  drew  it  and  swung  it  glittering  around  his  head, 
and  sang  in  a  hoarse  shout. 

"Are  you  singing  from  your  heart,  Johann?" 

"I  am  singing  from  my  heart,"  said  Johann.  And  he  put  the 
sword  back  in  its  sheath,  and  followed  the  Abbot  out  by  another 
way  from  that  by  which  he  had  come  in. 

When  they  came  down  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery,  there 
was  a  fine  young  war  horse  waiting,  and  this  horse  the  Abbot  gave 
to  Johann. 

"For,"  said  the  Abbot,  "I  feared  that  this  was  the  path  you 
would  choose." 

And  when  Johann  had  mounted  the  Abbot  said,  "May  God  for- 
give us  both,"  and  went  back  into  the  monastery.  But  Johann  rode 
away,  singing  and  trying  out  the  paces  of  his  horse. 

In  the  monastery,  the  peach  blossoms  fell  and  the  peaches  ripened 
and  were  picked.  Some  of  them  were  eaten  and  some  were  preserved 
in  wine  for  the  Abbot's  guests.  The  last  leaf  fell  in  the  last  sheltered 
court,  and  the  Abbot,  who  was  an  abstemious  but  not  a  fanatical  man, 
permitted  himself  the  indulgence  of  a  soft  wool  shirt  imder  his  robe. 
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Johann's  robe  was  put  in  a  chest,  and  no  word  was  given  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  Many  believed  him  to  have  died  of  some  fearful  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  matter  was  being  kept  quiet  for  fear  of  a  panic. 

The  feasts  went  by  and  the  birthday  of  Christ,  while  the  slow 
snow  drifted  across  the  courts  into  the  cloisters,  and  annoyed  the 
Brothers  by  getting  into  their  sandals  on  the  way  to  prayers.  The 
zealous  ones  accepted  it  as  a  cross  to  bear  joyously,  and  deliberately 
shuffled;  the  slothful  ones  tucked  up  their  robes  and  ran  with  un- 
seemly haste.  The  chapel  floor  was  a  severe  trial  for  even  the  most 
pious,  and  the  prayers  rose  in  a  visible  cloud  to  God. 

But  the  Abbot  had  heard  no  word  of  Johann. 

The  peach  trees  bloomed  late  that  year,  and  the  roads  were 
impassable  until  almost  June.  Then  travellers  began  to  come  by, 
and  were  entertained,  and  brought  news. 

In  the  North,  there  was  peace,  and  the  Abbot  knew  that  there  he 
need  look  for  no  word  of  Johann.  In  the  West,  petty  princes  battled 
against  one  another,  and  there  was  siege  of  one  baron  by  another 
baron.  The  Abbot  thought  long  of  the  West,  but  he  heard  no  word 
of  Johann.  In  the  South,  the  Duke  followed  the  Emperor  with  a 
great  army  of  knights  and  men;  they  marched  on  the  Italian  states 
and  the  land  was  ravished  with  fire  and  sword. 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  an  eagle-faced  young  man  with  a  strong 
Bavarian  accent?"  the  Abbot  asked  every  traveler  from  the  south. 
And  the  travelers  all  said  that  the  names  of  such  men  were  as  die 
blades  of  grass  in  a  meadow. 

So  the  summer  wore  on,  and  the  quiet  life  of  the  monastery 
flowed  like  a  river  through  a  battlefield.  And  midsummer  passed, 
and  harvest  time  came,  when  the  Abbot  saw  that  the  slotliful  did 
their  fair  share  of  harvesting  the  grain  and  hulling  the  beans  for 
the  winter  time,  and  that  the  over-zealous  did  not  wear  hair-shirts 
to  reap  in. 

Still  there  was  no  word  from  Johann. 

And  in  like  manner,  the  second  year  went  by,  and  the  tliird,  and 
the  fourth,  and  the  fifth.  But  in  the  fifth  year  a  messenger  came 
from  the  South  and  brought  the  Abbot  a  letter  written  on  fine  vellum, 
sealed  with  scarlet  wax.     And  in  it  were  three  words  only: 

"I  love  war." 

The  Abbot  frowned  and  sighed,  then  went  over  to  his  desk  and 
cleaned  the  vellum  very  carefully.    It  was  a  handsome  skin  and  tlie 
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Abbot  was  a  thrifty  man.  Afterwards  it  was  made  into  part  of  a 
book  of  Prayers  for  the  Duke's  wife,  and  later  still  was  cleaned 
again  and  used  as  the  seventh  page  in  a  copy  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
made  for  the  Duke's  great-great-great-grandson.  But  Johann  was 
the  first  to  use  it. 

There  was  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Saracen.  A 
righteous  war,  said  the  monks.  The  Abbot  sighed  over  that.  He 
spoke  concerning  the  matter  to  Aloysius,  a  monk  who  was  neither 
slothful  nor  over-zealous,  who  worshipped  God  joyously  and  drew 
carefully  the  flowers  of  tlie  field  in  the  margins  of  Hour  books,  hold- 
ing it  was  sinful  to  alter  God's  handiwork  in  copying  it. 

"War  is  a  grievous  thing,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  agreed  Aloysius. 

"It  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  fight,  for  I  should  feel  it  wrong  to 
slay,  and  I  should  hate  myself." 

"Yes,"  said  Aloysius. 

"But  is  the  tiger  wicked  for  striking  down  the  deer,  or  tearing 
at  another  tiger?  God  made  him  so  .  .  .  And  some  men,  Aloysius, 
are  very  like  tigers." 

But  the  Dukes  and  Princes  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  Crusade,  and  they  gathered  joyously  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
and  many  of  the  common  people  did  so  also,  until  they  all  sailed 
away  Eastward  together.  And  with  them,  the  Abbot  had  reason  to 
believe,  went  Johann,  who  had  grown  mighty  in  the  councils  of  the 
Duke. 

Seven  more  years  went  by  as  slowly  as  the  first.  Rudolph  the 
Elder  had  died,  Rudolph  the  Younger  ruled  in  Schloss  Hohenstein, 
and  Rudolph  the  Third  learned  the  use  of  sword  and  lance.  Stefan 
had  lived  through  many  battles,  but  had  fallen  in  the  Italian  marshes 
of  a  fever,  together  with  many  of  the  Duke's  men.  And  Johann  was 
across  the  sea  in  Palestine,  fighting  the  Saracen.  Night  and  morning, 
the  Abbot  prayed  for  Johann's  soul  and  his  own. 

"For,"  he  thought,  "it  may  be  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
man  to  muzzle  the  tiger,  and  it  may  be  that  I  have  lost  my  own  soul 
in  this  that  I  have  done." 

So  he  prayed,  saying,  "God,  Thou  knowest  that  I  did  what  I  have 
done  honestly  and  with  a  clean  heart,  thinking  only  to  serve  Thee. 
For  surely  a  muzzled  tiger  is  not  made  for  a  life  of  prayer.  There- 
fore be  Thou  merciful  to  me  and  hold  not  my  faults  too  hard  against 
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me  when  that  I  shall  come  before  Thee."  For  the  Abbot  was  older 
than  he  once  had  been,  and  thought  much  on  death. 

And  it  was  now  full  nineteen  years  since  Johann  had  left  the  gate 
of  the  monastery,  singing  and  trying  out  the  paces  of  his  horse. 

The  Dukes  and  the  princes  drifted  back  from  the  Crusade  in 
twos  and  threes,  weary  of  war  and  of  waiting  in  a  dry  and  empty 
land.  With  them,  came  their  followers,  tired  and  very  simbumed, 
but  bringing  rugs  and  spices. 

One  day  in  autumn  when  the  hounds  were  baying  and  the  horns 
were  sounding  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  monastery  where 
Rudolph  the  Younger  hunted  the  wild  boar  with  his  sons,  there  was 
a  knight  who  came  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery.  His  armor  was  no 
longer  plain  chain  mail;  he  wore  a  breastplate  elegantly  engraved 
in  gold,  his  shield  was  painted,  and  on  his  helmet  were  three  fine 
white  plumes  instead  of  a  mere  crest  of  horsehair.  He  left  his  fine 
horse — a  little  more  slender  and  graceful  than  that  of  twenty  years 
before — with  a  servant,  and  strode  into  the  monastery  rousing  the 
echoes.  In  the  guest's  court  his  page  took  off  Johann's  armour,  and 
after  bathing  and  combing  his  long  hair  and  putting  on  an  embroi- 
dered robe,  Johann  went  to  the  Abbot's  room. 

"Do  you  still  love  war?"  asked  the  Abbot. 

"I  do."  Johann's  face  was  like  a  full-fledged  eagle's  now,  narrow 
and  stern  and  keen  over  his  broad  shoulders. 

"Have  you  known  suffering  yourself?" 

"I  have  lain  in  a  Saracen  prison.  I  have  been  seven  times 
wounded.     I  have  known  hunger  and  cold." 

"Have  you  killed  men  in  cold  blood?" 

"I  have  killed  many  men  in  battle,  both  in  single  combat  and 
otherwise.  I  escaped  from  my  prison  by  strangling  my  jailer  Avith 
my  bare  hands." 

"Have  you  known  earthly  love?" 

"Never.     I  have  known  desire,  but  never  love." 

"Have  you  known  wealth?" 

"I  have  known  neither  wealth  nor  poverty.  Wlien  I  saw  what 
I  desired,  I  took  it." 

"Have  you  known  power?" 

"I  have  known  that  power  which  is  the  nearest  to  God's  tliat 
man  can  know — that  of  life  and  death." 

"Have  you  been  just?" 
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"I  have  had  no  mercy  and  I  have  asked  for  none.  I  have  had 
no  love  and  I  have  given  no  love.  I  have  been  alone,  and  I  have 
been  free." 

"Have  you  been  happy?" 

"What  is  happiness?" 

"Are  you  pleased  with  your  life?  Do  you  feel  that  it  has  brought 
you  much?" 

"Very  much.     All  that  I  asked,  I  have  won." 

"All  that  I  asked,  I  have  not  won,"  said  the  Abbot,  slowly. 
"And  yet,  I  have  been  happy.  God's  works  have  seemed  good  to 
me  and  I  stayed  my  hand  from  them.  Even,  once,  when  a  caged 
tiger  was  brought  to  me  I  unloosed  the  door,  because  the  beast  was 
God's  work  and  very  unhappy.  Did  I  do  wrong?  I  have  wondered 
ever  since.  Surely  I  unloosed  a  scourge  among  the  deer.  But  the 
deer  are  stupid  creatures,  and  there  are  very  many  of  them,  and  the 
tiger  was  very  beautiful.     What  was  God's  will,  Johann?" 

"The  tiger  took  his  delight,  not  thanking  his  unlooser  or  any 
man." 

"Yes.  One  does  not  hope  for  the  gratitude  of  tigers.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  thought  of  God." 

"Who  am  I  to  say  God's  will?" 

"And  I,  too,  am  inadequate.  Nevertheless,  I  have  thought  much 
on  the  matter.  Tlie  tiger  was  a  perfect  instrument — but  the  end  was 
death.  Was  God's  purpose  then,  death?  But  that  destroys  His  other 
works,  and  brings  horror  and  darkness  where  once  there  was  beauty." 

"To  the  tiger,  death  is  beautiful." 

"Again,  yes.  But  the  deer  are  very  many  and  the  tiger  is  one. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  tiger  was  sent  by  God  as  a  scourge  that 
should  test  the  ability  of  the  strong  to  deal  with  it.  That  is  why  the 
instrument  is  perfect.  But  how  are  the  strong  to  deal  with  scourges? 
I  have  thought  on  the  matter  long,  Johann,  and  I  think  that  God  has 
answered  my  prayer. 

"One  can  cage  a  tiger,  Johann,  when  it  is  a  cub.  But  I  let  my 
tiger  free,  a  thing  for  which  I  shall  have  to  answer  to  God.  The 
blood  of  the  deer  is  on  my  head,  not  the  tiger's.  For  an  old  tiger 
there  is  but  one  remedy — death." 

And  the  Abbot  drew  out  the  sword  which  he  had  held  concealed 
in  his  robe. 
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Johann  laughed,  and  said,  "I  have  been  happy,"  (for  he  had 
left  his  sword  with  his  armour,  out  of  courtesy),  and  then — 

"I  am  glad  it  was  a  sword  .  ,  ." 

He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  in  full  armour,  while  the  Abbot 
prayed: 

"May  God  have  mercy  on  us  both." 

The  peaches  were  not  quite  ripe  for  picking. 


A  Tree 

Martha  Asher 

Oblivious  to  mundane  thought. 

Unwise,  undisciplined,  untaught. 

Fearless  of  the  angry  skies, 

From  which  rain  pours,  and  thunder  cries. 

Immune  to  pain  or  long  starvation. 

Strife  or  aim  or  destination. 

Unaware  of  fading  strength, 

Of  crumbling  rot,  distorted  length. 

Startled  by  no  woodland  song, 

Unconcerned  with  right  or  wrong, 

Immovable,  the  tree  is  bound 

To  the  deaf  and  speechless  ground. 
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Enisma 

Sally  Flint 

Flames  of  Rouen  rising 
Round  a  girl  with  clasped  hands, 
Standing  as  if  in  armour. 
The  people  murmur  low: 
"We  have  burned  a  saint!" 
I  remember I  was  there. 

Cold,  blue  moonlight  through  a  window, 
Pool  of  dreams  upon  the  floor. 
Laving  the  poet-lover. 
Laving  the  lips  of  Chatterton 
Dead  because  he  loved  too  much. 
I  know I,  too,  have  loved. 

Unshaven,  haggard  kaiki 
Marching  down  the  town. 
Eyes  of  women  watching 
With  a  dreadful  waiting  look, 
Moan  and  muffled  sobbing, 
"C'est  la  guerre!"   I  have  known. 

Low-slung,  eager  roadster 
Roaring  through  the  night. 
Intimate,  insolent  laughter. 
Smoke  trails  on  the  darkness. 
Sudden  scream  of  brakes  .... 
Then  silence I  remember. 

Patient  feet  on  Calvary, 
Shadow  of  a  cross. 
Anguish  past  all  knowing, 
"Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done," 

Tell  me I  forget  .... 

Was  I  truly  there? 
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Meditation 

Shirley  Fox 

I  know  a  man  who  says  there  is  no  God. 
I  think  that  such  a  one  has  never  seen 
Young  April  walk  the  hills,  nor  bluebells  nod 
Under  the  wind's  light  blessing,  nor  the  keen 
Unpassioned  glittering  of  moonlit  snow. 
He  has  not  heard  the  secrets  that  the  leaves 
Learn  from  the  vagrant  breezes,  nor  the  slow 
Uneven  drip  of  rain  from  friendly  eaves. 

Beauty  alive!     How  glorious  is  earth. 
Pregnant  with  loveliness  and  mystery. 
With  man's  high  courage,  hope,  and  cleanly  mirth, 
With  love  and  travail,  pain  and  melody! 
Not  for  one  moment's  flash  may  I  forget 
Who  breathes  in  every  star  and  leaf  and  clod, 
Whose  Being  stirs  behind  all  life.     — And  yet, 
I  know  a  man  who  says  there  is  no  God. 
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Song  of  Victory 

Shirley  Fox 

JONAS  stared  across  the  shimmering  flats  of  the  Plain  of  Jericho 
and  felt  his  heart  hammer  ecstatically  against  his  ribs.  The 
river  yonder,  the  Down-Goer,  the  sullen,  ugly  Jordan,  was  the 
last  barrier  between  the  weary  sons  of  Israel  and  the  Promised  Land. 
Beyond  it,  there  remained  only  the  walled  city  of  Jericho  to  be  taken, 
and  after  that — .  His  high  dark  head  turned  back  mechanically. 
Somewhere  behind  the  thronging  warriors  of  Reuben's  tribe,  among 
the  women  who  waited  to  follow  their  men  as  they  had  followed 
them  through  forty  years  of  wandering,  was  Tamar — Tamar  the 
singer,  the  tall  virgin  whose  voice,  higher  and  clearer  than  a  silver 
trumpet,  had  spurred  the  tribes  through  the  last  eleven  years  of 
war  and  marching.  They  were  Jonas'  songs  she  sang — chants  for 
marching,  hymns  of  victory,  or  prayers  to  the  mighty  Yahweh — 
these  all  the  nation  knew.  But  there  were  one  or  two  verses,  of  her 
own  making,  about  strong  hands  and  a  loving  heart  and  caresses  in 
the  quiet  dim  evening,  that  were  for  his  ears  alone. 

For  Tamar  was  promised  to  Jonas.  When  they  had  settled  in 
the  Promised  Land,  he  would  lead  her  before  the  priest,  and  there- 
after there  would  be  a  house,  and  a  vineyard,  and  strong  young 
children  .  .  . 

A  strident  ramshom  trumpet  cried.  The  men  of  Reuben  moved 
forward  some  two  thousand  cubits  behind  the  Levites  who  carried 
the  holy  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  who  were  even  now  advancing 
into  the  river.  Jonas'  awed  young  eyes  strained  to  see  Yahweh's 
promised  miracle — certainly,  the  river  looked  less  formidable.  The 
tribes  were  approaching  it  rapidly — yes,  they  could  cross!  The 
silent  priests,  their  blue-robed  shoulders  set  straight  under  the  bear- 
ing-poles of  the  gleaming  gold  Ark,  stood  on  a  hillock  thrust  up  from 
the  shrunken  waters,  and  the  Israelites  went  by  before  them,  splash- 
ing in  the  lean  tricklets  at  the  bottoms  of  parched  gullies,  coughing 
and  lurching  over  broken  ground.  Even  so  had  the  fathers  of  this 
host  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  with  Pharaoh's  soldiers  hot  behind  them. 
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"In  a  pillar  of  cloud  ascending, 
He  goes  before  us,  Yahweh  the  mighty! 
By  his  might  has  he  shrivelled  up  the  deep  waters 
And  we  his  servants  pass  rejoicing  over!" 

Tamar!  She  was  never  far  behind  the  fighting  men,  and  her 
young  voice  carried  clear  above  the  noise  of  a  moving  horde.  Jonas 
stumbled  over  sharp  rocks,  struggled  through  reeking  yellow  mud, 
and  gasped  in  the  blinding  heat,  but  the  song  pounded  in  his  blood. 

"We  children  of  Jacob,  we  servants  of  Yahweh,  shall  enter 
Into  an  habitation  that  is  prepared  for  us. 
The  Lord  is  a  tower  of  strength;  who  shall  stand  before  him? 
A  mighty  God  above  all  gods  is  Yahweh  our  Lord!" 

In  the  evening,  beyond  the  outposts  of  the  new-made  camp  of 
the  Israelites,  he  leaned  on  his  spear  and  looked  toward  Jericho. 
There  was  a  tiny  point  of  light,  leagues  away  on  a  hillside.  That 
would  be  a  fire  of  some  high  altar  of  Baal  or  Moloch.  A  little  time, 
and  the  whole  city  would  blaze  like  a  burnt  offering  to  Yahweh! 
Their  dead  were  strewn  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Shittim,  but  their  hour 
of  triumph  was  at  hand.     He  hummed  a  snatch  of  the  victory-song. 

"Oh,  in  the  dark  there!     Is  that  Jonas?" 

"Star  of  Israel!"  for  he  knew  that  voice  well.  "Oh  Tamar, 
come  here  to  me!" 

She  walked  out  from  among  the  trees  behind  him  and  sat  do^vn 
at  his  feet.     He  dropped  easily  on  the  ragged  grass  beside  her. 

"Look;  yonder  is  the  city.  Not  a  month  more  shall  pass  before 
Yahweh  will  give  it  into  our  hands,"  exulted  Jonas,  "and  then,  my 
Love,  we  shall  make  a  house  on  the  slope  above  tlie  to^vn  .  .  ." 

"How  long  since  we  first  planned  that,  Heart  of  my  heart?" 

"How  could  you  forget?  Two  years,  five  months,  and  just  one 
day,"  said  Jonas  very  tenderly.     The  tall  girl  sighed. 

"We  have  hoped  so  long,  and  wandered  so  far,  and  always  tlie 
Lord  has  gone  before  us,  but  oh,  my  Beloved,"  he  felt  the  quiver 
of  die  slim  shoulder  against  his  own,  "I  begin  to  be  afraid.  If 
Jericho  be  too  strong  for  us,  or  if — if  you  should  die  in  tlie  battle, 
tlien — "     His  arm  was  comfortingly  strong  around  her. 

"Jericho  is  ours,  as  surely  as  though  we  walked  in  its  streets 
this  night.  Yahweh  has  promised,  and  Yahweh's  promises  are  never 
broken.     And  I,  if  I  should  die,  what  matter?     One  may  die,  but 
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Israel  goes  on,  a  mighty  race —  Here,  little  one,  do  not  weep! 
I  am  here,  you  are  here,  and  there  is  no  need  to  think  of  battles 
now.     Sing  to  me,  Tamar." 

And  the  girl  who  was  young  and,  to  one  pair  of  eyes  at  least, 
most  beautiful,  sang  in  the  dark  to  her  lover  the  most  ancient  of 
songs,  which  is  new  each  time  it  is  sung. 

"Like  to  the  sun  are  you,  my  Beloved,  for  strength, 
Like  to  the  fire  in  beauty, 
King  of  my  heart,  I  love  you." 

Jonas  marched  through  a  haze  of  dust  under  a  red-hot  copper 
disk  of  a  sun.  He  could  feel  the  hot  earth  shake  to  the  tramp  of 
sandalled  feet,  as  the  fighting  men  of  Israel  filed  around  the  city. 
Their  feet  had  beaten  a  path  just  beyond  the  range  of  the  archers 
on  the  walls.  Every  day  for  six  days,  they  had  circled  the  city 
once,  but  today  was  the  seventh,  and  he  had  lost  all  coimt  of  time. 
For  today  the  walls  of  Jericho  must  crash  to  the  ground,  and  the 
city  be  put  to  the  flame,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  imtil  not 
one  remained.  No,  there  was  that  house  again,  the  one  on  the  wall 
with  the  red  cord  knotted  in  the  window.  That  was  the  house  of 
Rahab,  the  harlot,  who  had  sheltered  the  two  spies  Joshua  had  sent 
out,  and  she  and  her  kin  must  be  spared.  Must  be  spared,  must  be 
spared,  must  be  spared.  Jonas  said  it  to  the  cadence  of  his  slogging 
feet.  He  must  remember  that.  It  was  hard  to  remember  anything 
when  you  were  killing  men  in  a  screaming  blaze  of  battle.  The 
world  was  always  a  red  blur  tlien,  except  for  things  that  sometimes 
stood  out  unaccountably,  like  the  sharp  wheep  his  sword  had  said 
when  he  swung  it  for  the  first  time  against  a  man,  or  the  slow  grace- 
ful crumbling  of  a  certain  Midianite's  body  when  Zibeon's  slung 
stone  had  caught  him  above  the  ear,  or  the  shine  of  the  firelight  on 
the  horses'  bits  when  a  tribe  from  the  south  had  charged  the  camp 
one  night.  No,  you  couldn't  think  of  much  when  you  were  fighting. 
You  couldn't  think  much  even  now — his  thoughts  were  all  mixed 
up  with  marching  so  many  times  around  the  city — it  must  be  five 
or  six  times  now — Tamar  was  standing  somewhere  just  beyond  the 
line  of  marchers — always  up  near  the  front,  to  sing  the  men  on- 
ward— his  heavy  bronze  sword  smacked  monotonously  against  his 
leg — there  was  a  fly  on  one  hairy  shoulder  of  the  man  ahead  of 
him — and  one  must  not  touch  the  house  with  the  red  cord  in  the 
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window — how  lovely  Tamar  had  looked  when  she  had  said  good- 
bye to  him  this  morning — a  sandal-string  chafed  his  instep — the 
ground  quivered — by  this  time  tomorrow,  Jericho  would  be  ashes 
blown  on  the  wind,  and  all  their  long  travail  would  be  ended — they 
would  be  the  mightiest  of  nations.  He  was  passing  again  the  place 
where  Tamar  stood,  not  twenty  cubits  away.     He  smiled  .  .  . 

The  ramshorns!  A  long  wild  blast — he  heard  himself  shouting, 
a  hoarse,  wordless  howl.  And  the  walls — he  stared — the  walls 
swayed,  slowly  as  moments  of  eternity  they  leaned  inward,  they 
gathered  speed,  and  crumpled  in  a  sudden  thunderous  roar.  Then 
there  was  dust,  and  a  great  clamor,  and  thin  cries  rising  like 
frightened  birds,  and  he  was  running  uphill  with  his  sword  out 
and  a  gasping  fierce  joy  in  his  heart. 

"Our  enemies  are  as  chaff  before  the  storm — " 
The  victory-song  rang  in  his  ears;  he  chanted  it. 

"Their  bones  are  as  blown  dust, 
Their  strength  is  gone  from  them, 
We  scatter  them  in  their  pride,  and  Yahweh  our  God  triumphs!" 

He  stumbled  over  shattered  rocks  at  the  ruined  wall.  A  man 
was  in  front  of  him  with  a  big  spear;  Jonas'  sword  whipped  forward 
and  the  man's  surprised  head  hopped  from  his  wilting  body.  An 
archer's  shaft  caught  Jonas  under  the  ribs,  and  the  earth  was  hard 
and  sudden  against  his  body.  Curious  that  he  felt  no  pain! — 
Whirling  red  mist — and  a  blank.  The  last  thing  he  knew  was  the 
song  of  victory,  clamorous,  many-voiced,  triumphant  above  the 
clangor  of  battle,  as  a  conquering  race  entered  into  the  heritage 
their  God  had  prepared  for  them. 
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The  Brambler  presents  a  few  manifestations  of  a  movement 
which  the  authors  have  called  "the  depressionist  movement"  feeling 
that  the  depression  no  less  than  other  crises  in  history  has  caused  a 
need  for  a  new  type  of  poetry. 


Futilities 

Jean  Gilbert 

Didst  dust  the  piano  my  pretty  one? 
And  catch  the  caviar  for  lunch? 
I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night 
And  dreamed  of  chairs  for  hours 
A  centipede  has  a  hundred  legs 

A  table  only  four 

I  have  two — how  sad 
Three  would  be  so  handy. 


A  Williamspot 

Jean  Gilbert 

Who  put  ashes  in  the  cream? 
And  stirred  the  foamy  sea? 
'Twas  it  a  will'o  wisp? 
'Tis. 
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Shelley's  Death 

Charlotte  Olmsted 

fairy  fairy  my  fairy  Mary 
Mary  the  woman  of  Ariel 
alone  forlorn  on  the  shores  of  Italy 
gazing  seawards  ever  seawards  towards  that  green  and  golden  star 

whose  setting 
alas  alas  forever  gone  my  sweet  Ariel 
alone  forlorn  on  the  Italian  shore 
drowned  in  a  boat  such  a  little  little  boat 
alas  las  gone  forever  gone 
alone  and  forlorn 
earth  holds  not  another  like  this 
alas  las  nevermore  to  sing 

sweet  bird  has  fled  has  flung  skyward  his  wing 
by  the  necessities  of  cruel  flesh 
alas  alas  alone  and  forlorn 

we  must  bring  out  a  collected  edition 
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The  Brambler  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  at  the  Virginia 
Intercollegiate  Press  convention  held  October  26-28,  at  East  Rad- 
ford. The  Silver  Cup  which  the  Brambler  held  last  year  was 
awarded  to  Mary  Baldwin  College, 

The  convention  proved  interesting  in  many  ways.  On  Friday 
evening,  October  27,  Sherwood  Anderson,  author  of  A  Storyteller's 
Story  and  Dark  Laughter  addressed  the  delegates  informally,  telling 
of  his  experiences  as  a  country  newspaper  editor  and  of  the  stand 
he  took  on  behalf  of  the  Bonus  Army  two  years  ago. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  platform  Mr.  Anderson  spoke  in  much 
the  same  slow,  direct  way  in  which  he  writes.  Chuckling  unexpect- 
edly as  a  prelude  to  saying  something  humorous,  clenching  his  hands 
in  his  earnestness  to  press  an  opinion,  Sherwood  Anderson  as  a  per- 
son, fulfilled  all  our  expectations  of  him  from  our  acquaintance 
with  him  as  an  author. 
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And  say  no  kinder  words  than  these  of  me: 
Ever  she  longed  for  peace  but  was  a  woman! 
And  thus  they  are,  whose  silly  female  dust 
Needs  little  enough  to  clutter  it  and  to  bind  it, 
Who  meet  a  slanted  gaze,  and  ever  must 
Go  build  themselves  a  soul  to  dwell  behind  it. 

Dorothy  Parker. 

War  is  hell  and  those  who  institute  it  are  criminals. 

Siegfried  Sassoon. 

The  Puritan  confusion  of  art  with  idolatry  has  been  the  most 
serious  handicap  artistic  America  has  had  to  contend  against.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

Walter  P.  Eaton.   The  Drama  in  English. 

0  Death,  thou  comest  when  I  had  thee  least  in  mind. 

Everyman. 

Faith  is  a  fine  invention 

For  gentlemen  who  see; 
But  microscopes  are  prudent 

In  an  emergency! 

Emily  Dickinson.   Collected  Poems. 

We  are  not  necessary  to  anyone.  Attachments  weave  and  un- 
weave at  the  mercy  of  separation,  satiety,  and  experience.  Tlie 
loneliest  associations  are  those  that  pretend  to  intimacy. 

Thornton  Wilder.    The  Woman  of  Andros. 
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The  Americans — a  moral  people  except  when  it  comes  to  murder 
and  so  on. 

Trader  Horn. 

I've  come  to  think  of  God  as  something  like 
The  figure  of  a  man  the  old  Duke  was, 

Tall  and  spare, 

Clean-shaved  and  grey,  with  shrewd,  kind  eyes,  that 

twinkled, 
and  easy  walk;  who,  when  he  gave  good  words. 
Gave  them  whole-hearted;  and  would  never  blame 
Without  just  cause.     Lord  God  might  be  like  that 
Sitting  alone  in  a  great  room  of  books 
Some  evening  after  hunting. 

Siegfried  Sassoon.    Old  Huntsman. 

They  were  stupid  in  little  things,  and  he  that  is  stupid  in  little 
things  is  stupid  also  in  much. 

Samuel  Butler.   The  Way  of  All  Flesh. 

It  was  a  cold  still  afternoon  with  a  hard  steely  sky  overhead, 
when  he  slipped  out  of  the  warm  parlour  into  the  open  air.  The 
country  lay  bare  and  entirely  leafless  around  him,  and  he  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  far  and  so  intimately  into  the  insides  of 
things  as  on  that  winter  day  when  Nature  was  deep  in  her  annual 
slumber  and  seemed  to  have  kicked  the  clothes  off^. 

Kenneth  Grahame.   The  Wind  in  the  Willows. 
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The   Magazine 

Among  the  new,  or  comparatively  new  periodicals,  we  have 
selected  for  especial  mention  The  Magazine,  a  Journal  of  Contem- 
porary Writing.  It  is  published  bi-monthly  at  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  editors  are  Fred  K.  Kuhlman,  Richard  W.  Perry, 
Arthur  J.  Rohman  and  John  V.  McAllister. 

John  Broome,  a  left-wing  writer,  at  present  residing  in  New  York, 
contributes  to  the  November-December  issue  "Momin'  Boys,"  one 
of  a  series  of  proletarian  sketches.  The  style,  somewhat  Steinish 
in  places,  is  rather  unusual  and  the  subject  .  .  .  one  of  tramps,  their 
wanderings,  their  contacts  with  the  world  ...  is  a  comparatively  new 
one  and  treated  in  a  new  way.     The  tone  is  calm,  even  lazy: 

"The  dark  Bull  was  smiling  he  was  paternally  pleased  not  to  have  found 
the  pants  in  Swede's  bindle.  He  strolled  here  and  there  he  ended  up  ap- 
proximately where  his  pal  first  had  appeared." 

These  two  sentences  with  tlieir  unusual  punctuation  and  spelling  are 
characteristic  of  the  entire  story. 

Meriel  Rukeyser,  twenty  years  of  age,  is  a  consistent  contributor 
to  left-wing  publications.  Her  poem,  "The  Tunnel,"  part  of  a  long 
poem,  "Theory  of  Flight,"  has  been  published  in  The  Magazine  for 
November-December.  By  adroitly  depicting  the  surroundings  of  the 
coal  miner.  Miss  Rukeyser  leads  us  to  an  understanding  of  his  life 
and  his  feelings.  His  attitude  toward  life  is  summed  up  in  tlie  last 
line  of  the  poem: 

"We  were  the  living  who  could  not  have  tlieir  lives." 

Sanora  Babb's  story,  "The  Dark  Earth,"  tells  of  the  defeat  of 
a  farmer  .  .  .  defeat  caused  by  the  mercilessness  of  nature  and 
especially  of  the  land,  which  tlie  farmer  calls  his  "um\dlling  level 
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country."  And  the  adjective  "level"  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
tone  of  Miss  Babb's  story.  There  seems  to  be  no  rising,  no  falling 
of  tone,  except  at  the  very  end  where  there  is  a  slight  lift. 

The  poem,  "Boom  Boom  Boom,"  by  Arthur  E.  Dubois,  one  of 
the  editors  of  Avenue,  is  facetious,  clever,  somewhat  ironic.  We 
will  quote  here  two  lines  and  let  you  read  the  rest  for  yourself: 

"A  sober  man  knows  a  sober  fact, 
But  only  the  tipsy  know  the  abstract." 

There  are,  as  well,  in  the  November-December  issue  of  The 
Magazine,  stories  by  Albert  Guerard,  Jr.,  Meridel  Le  Sueur,  and 
W.  C.  Williams;  and  also  poems  by  Kenneth  Patchen  and  Clayton 
Stafford. 

All  of  the  stories  and  poems  are  quite  definitely  of  the  modem 
school.  The  characters,  the  settings  are  all  realistic,  and  since  the 
majority  of  the  characters  are  drawn  from  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
this  realism  is  carried  almost  to  morbidity.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
variety  in  characters  and  setting,  both  stories  and  poems  possess 
undeniable  merit. 

P.  G. 
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Books  have  been  lent  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Little 
Book  Shop,  Lynchburg. 

Florian,  the  Emperor's  Stallion 

By  Felix  Salten 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  New  York,  1934 

If  you  have  ever  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  thoroughbred 
galloping  across  a  hill,  mane  in  the  wind,  you  will  thrill  still  more 
to  Felix  Salten's  tale  of  Florian,  a  magnificent,  pure  white  Lipizzan 
stallion.  His  birth,  attended  by  omens,  gives  one  a  feeling  of  awe, 
a  feeling  that  Florian  is  somehow  different  from  other  horses. 

From  this  day,  the  life  of  Anton,  the  stable  boy,  is  completely 
centered  in  Florian,  Anton  is  a  simple  man,  alone,  with  just  this 
one  love.  He  has  a  dog,  Bosco,  but  though  Anton  and  Bosco  seem 
to  love  each  other  this  affection  is  not  as  strong  as  their  common 
adoration  of  Florian.  Always  their  lives  seem  to  center  about  the 
great,  white  stallion,  who  attains  fame  at  the  Spanish  Riding  School 
in  Vienna,  then  is  the  lead  horse  for  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph's 
coach,  and  finally  sinks  to  the  humdrum  of  pulling  a  vegetable 
wagon,  after  the  war.  But  tlirough  it  all,  is  strongly  emphasized 
the  Lipizzan's  sweet  disposition,  fine  breeding,  loyalty  and  intelli- 
gence, Anton's  simple  ignorance  and  devotion,  and  the  healtliy, 
robust  love  of  the  little  dog,  Bosco. 

One  feels  throughout  this  book  that  Mr.  Salten  has  a  deep  imder- 
standing  of  horses;  yet  he  never  interprets  human  actions  into  tlae 
ways  of  the  horse.  He  has  made  the  devotion  of  tlae  peasant  most 
plausible  by  creating  in  him  a  stolid,  plain  unquestioning  character 
who  finds  the  only  outlet  for  his  affections  in  his  fondness  for 
animals. 
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And  woven  throughout  the  entire  book  is  the  intrigue  of  the 
Austrian  court,  while  the  old  regime,  and  the  disaster  of  the  war 
form  a  background  for  the  story.  With  a  quaint  simplicity  of  style 
Mr.  Salten  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  harmonious  whole. 

M.  S.  L.,  '35. 

The  House  in  the  Hills 

By  Simmonne  Ratel  (Translated  by  Eric  Sutton) 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1934 

This  novel  by  Simmonne  Ratel,  which  last  year  received  an 
award  in  French  literature,  is  unusual  in  its  study  of  character. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  Durras  family:  Amedee  Durras;  his  wife, 
Isabelle;  their  children,  Laurent  and  Lise;  and  Anne-Marie  Comtat, 
the  daughter  of  Isabelle's  dead  cousin.  These  five  live  in  the  House 
in  the  Hills,  situated  in  a  desolate  region  of  the  uplands  of  Les 
Bories.  The  figure  of  Amedee  looms  above  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  Isabelle  is  forced  to  play  a  double  role.  To  the  chil- 
dren, she  is  "Belle-Jolie"  and  "My  Dearest,"  adored  companion 
and  confidante;  to  her  husband,  she  is  "Madame  Durras." 

The  children  are  amazing  personalities,  original  and  highly 
imaginative.  The  book  opens  with  a  glimpse  into  the  character  of 
Anne-Marie,  dark  pixie-child,  lovingly  nicknamed  "Little  Crow." 
She  affords  interesting  contrast  to  Laurent,  handsome  and  domi- 
nating, and  Lise,  light  and  fairylike.  All  three  are  thoroughly 
engaging.  And  it  is  in  her  children  that  Isabelle  finds  the  happiness 
she  has  been  denied  in  her  peculiarly  egotistical  and  tyrannical  hus- 
band. 

Amedee  is  a  strange  individual  who  seems  to  defy  analysis. 
He  appears  repulsive  and  pathetic  by  turns  in  his  lack  of  under- 
standing of  himself,  his  wife  and  children. 

In  the  midst  of  the  secluded  life  of  the  Durras  and  the  daily 
conflict  between  Amedee  and  the  children,  a  new  person  is  intro- 
duced and  a  new  character  study  provided.  Carl-Stephane  Kiirstedt, 
a  young  German  scientist,  comes  to  call  upon  Monsieur  Durras,  who 
is  an  authority  in  geological  research.  Kiirstedt  is  enchanted  with 
the  children,  and  then  he  falls  in  love  with  their  mother.  In  this 
way,  a  climax  comes  to  Isabelle's  unsatisfactory  life. 
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A  near-tragedy  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  thunder  storm,  followed 
by  her  own  critical  illness,  reveals  the  true  character  of  her  husband 
and  of  her  children  and  brings  about  the  solution  for  the  five 
strangely  different  individuals  who  have  lived  in  the  House  in  the 
Hills. 

R.  C,  '35. 

American  Song 

By  Paul  Engle 

DouBLEDAY,  DoRAN  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  1934 

American  Song,  by  Paul  Engle,  strikes  an  authentically  new 
note  in  literature.  Paul  Engle  writes  of  America  as  a  whole,  of 
the  pioneers  who  settled  it  and  their  indomitable  spirit.  There  is 
something  in  his  work  that  comes  directly  from  the  soil  we  know, 
an  intangible  feeling  in  such  descriptions  as  this: 

....  the  evenings  early  and  crisp, 

With  the  frost-feathering  air  under  a  red  moon, 

Rich  with  the  winey  odor  of  apples  trampled 

Under  the  rain,  the  hay  dried  in  the  loft 

Where  the  dust  still  smelt  of  the  abandoned  sun  .... 

There  is  a  mingled  strength  and  lyricism  in  Engle's  poetry  that 
threatens  to  surpass  anything  yet  produced  by  the  poets  of  this  coun- 
try. In  my  opinion,  he  begins  where  Stephan  Vincent  Benet  leaves 
off.  Unlike  most  young  poets,  his  writing  is  strongly  original  with 
only  a  few  lapses  into  imitation.  The  pui-pose  of  his  poetry  is  shown 
in  the  first  poem  which  ends: 

America,  great  glowing  open  hearth, 
In  you  we  will  heat  the  cold  steel  of  our  speech, 
»         »         « 

and  straddling 
The  continent  with  hands  that  have  been  fashioned, 
One  from  the  prairie,  one  from  the  ocean  winds, 
Draw  back  a  brawny  arm  with  a  shout  and  hurl 
The  fiery  spearshaft  of  American  song 
Against  the  dark  destruction  of  our  doom 
To  burn  the  long,  black  wind  of  the  years  with  flame. 

E.  L.,  '36. 
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Sonnet 

Howell  Lykes 

The  voices  of  the  wind  are  various 

As  stars  hung  high  within  a  summer  night, 

Or  ripples  of  the  lake  that  dance  in  light. 

The  voices  of  the  wind  are  various. 

A  separate  breath  for  every  separate  tale, 

A  different  intonation  for  each  thing, 

A  voice  that  whispers  through  each  day  in  spring 

And  thunders  through  the  earthquake,  fire  and  hail. 

Before  creation,  wind  swept  o'er  the  void 

As  it  will  scatter  earthly  shapes  when  they 

Return  to  dust,  and  are  of  bounds  devoid. 

No  laws  but  of  Aeolus  they  obey.  \ 

Intangible,  illusive,  unconfined. 

The  voices  of  the  wind  sing  to  mankind. 
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Budapest  Sketch 

Nancy  Horton 

WHILE  our  cook's  little  girl  waited  for  her  mother,  she  was 
put  in  a  small  room  which  had  once  been  a  pantry  ad- 
joining the  kitchen,  so  that  she  might  be  out  of  the  way. 
They  were  boring  and  long  hours  for  the  little  girl.  Sometimes  she 
was  given  odd  jobs  to  do,  such  as  grinding  coffee,  and  when  her 
mother  made  mayonnaise  for  the  evening  meal  she  was  called  in  to 
pick  up  the  eggshells  that  the  cook  and  her  helpers  threw  on  the  floor. 
But  when  there  was  no  coffee  to  grind,  and  an  important  dinner  was 
taking  place  which  kept  the  cook  a  long  time,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  child  to  do  but  to  sit  on  her  little  wooden  chair  and  listen  to 
the  tap  leaking.  Drip,  drip,  drip.  How  many  stories  she  had  heard 
in  that  language!  Sometimes  when  she  was  not  too  sleepy  and  could 
keep  her  eyes  open,  the  drops  took  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes  and 
colors.  Sometimes  they  were  prisms  hanging  from  a  ballroom  chan- 
delier. Sometimes  they  were  jewels  glittering  on  the  ears  of  a 
princess. 

Once  she  had  heard  with  dismay  that  too  much  water  was  being 
wasted  from  a  tap  tliat  dripped  and  was  hardly  ever  in  use.  How- 
ever, when  the  plumber  was  called  to  fix  a  pipe  in  the  kitchen,  and 
everyone  was  too  busy  to  think  of  the  tap  in  her  little  room,  her  heart 
was  filled  with  joy.  It  had  such  a  kind,  gentle,  patient  voice  as  it 
dripped. 

The  only  other  object  in  the  little  room  was  an  old  lamp  hanging 
from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  with  a  curious  green  china  shade.  The 
lampshade  was  much  too  elaborate  for  such  a  plain  little  room.  It 
looked  as  though  it  had  once  been  in  the  parlor. 

She  was  older  than  I,  three  or  four  years  at  least.  She  looked 
much  younger  despite  a  few  fine  wrinkles  on  her  little  forehead:  her 
face  was  so  diminutive,  and  her  limbs  so  childlike.  Some  evenings 
I  used  to  go  in  and  visit  her  and  envy  her  for  tlie  beautifid  brass 
cylinder  in  which  the  coffee  was  ground,  and  often  I  asked  her  to 
let  me  turn  the  smooth  handle  and  hear  tlie  coffee  grains  cheerfullv 
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click  inside.  One  night  when  I  came  in  I  found  her  eyes  blazing. 
Her  hands  were  shaking  and  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  as  loudly  as 
the  dripping  of  the  tap.     Delightedly  she  said: 

"You  should  have  been  here  before.  You  would  have  seen  the 
little  carriage  running  round  and  round  the  room." 

"What  little  carriage?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  here  a  minute  ago,  running  round  and  roimd  the  room. 
It  .  .  .  it!"    She  was  speechless  with  joy. 

Soon  the  cook  was  tying  her  red  and  black  checkered  kerchief 
around  her  head,  and  pulling  her  child  roughly  by  the  blouse.  For- 
tunately she  didn't  notice  that  most  of  the  coffee  was  left  unground. 

That  evening  my  governess  was  showing  me  a  picture  in  my  beau- 
tiful edition  of  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  The  hero  was  driving 
a  gilded  chariot  and  lashing  his  milk-white  steeds. 

"Mayn't  I  show  this  to  the  cook's  little  girl?"  I  asked.  "I  want 
to  see  if " 

"Nonsense,  you  can't  take  this  book  in  the  kitchen  and  get  grease 
all  over  it.     Besides,  you  shouldn't  go  there  yourself." 

The  next  night,  however,  I  was  back  in  the  kitchen  and  found  the 
girl  in  the  same  state  of  ecstacy. 

"There  it  is,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  wall  where  a  small  shadow 
about  the  size  of  a  kettle  was  moving  around  the  room.  After  my 
eyes  had  become  used  to  the  motion,  I  noticed  that  it  resembled  a 
little  carriage  drawn  by  two  small  horses.  If  one  had  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation the  resemblance  would  be  even  more  distinct.  Although  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  this  object  should  be  nmning  all  around 
the  room  in  a  regular  circle,  I  was  not  as  awed  as  she.  Why,  I  could 
see  moving  pictures  and  magic  lanterns  that  were  much  more  exciting 
than  this. 

As  I  was  leaving  for  the  dinner  table,  I  heard  the  cook  scolding 
the  child  for  having  left  so  much  coffee  unground. 

It  was  a  good  many  days  before  I  went  back  to  the  little  room  with 
the  sink  and  the  stool  and  the  lamp  with  its  queer  green  shade.  The 
little  girl  was  sitting  joyously  on  her  chair,  hardly  noticing  my  en- 
trance, her  hands  playing  tunes  on  the  sides  of  the  seat.  Finally  she 
waved  her  hands  excitedly. 

"There  it  is,  there  it  is!  Come  on,  faster,  faster."  She  cried 
happily.  "I'm  pretending  it's  Cinderella  tonight  hurrying  to  her 
ball  in  her  golden  carriage,"  she  confided.    "She  is  a  little  late  now, 
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but  she'll  really  get  there  in  time,"  she  reassured  me.  Her  cheeks 
were  rosy  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  her.  Finally  she 
jumped  up  from  the  stool  and  flourished  her  arms  and  danced  about. 
I  jumped  upon  the  stool  and  stood  tiptoe  while  I  examined  the  lamp- 
shade. Through  the  outside  I  saw  a  dark  object  moving  underneath. 
I  then  looked  on  the  other  side  and  saw  a  fly  walking  around  the 
edge,  in  the  hurried  important  manner  of  flies. 

"Fool,"  I  said,  "it's  only  a  fly.  It's  so  magnified  by  the  glass  on 
the  shade  and  changed  by  the  bright  light  that  it  looks  like  a  chariot 
when  the  shadow  is  cast  on  the  wall."  She  climbed  up  on  the  stool 
and  looked  for  herself.  Before  we  were  aware  of  it,  the  cook  was 
in  the  room. 

"Only  a  fly!  And  its  two  front  legs  were  the  horses,  and  when  it 
washed  its  face  they  reared!"  exclaimed  the  little  girl  sadly. 

"A  fly!"  said  the  cook,  "There  are  enough  of  them  already  in  the 
kitchen."  She  seized  a  swatter  and  shook  the  lampshade  till  the  fly 
flew  out  and  then  she  swatted  it  against  the  wall,  not  even  noticing 
the  little  girl  who  was  clutching  at  her  apron  with  a  pleading,  pale 
face  uplifted. 

Just  as  there  are  no  two  people  who  look  exactly  alike,  no  two  flies 
act  exactly  alike  or  have  the  same  idiosyncrasies.  And  so  no  fly  re- 
turned to  promenade  around  the  lampshade. 

It  was  long  after  that  I  realized  what  a  crime  I  had  committed. 
I  had  prevented  Cinderella  from  driving  a  gold  and  white  chariot 
around  the  kitchen  walls,  and  Ben  Hur  would  never  win  his  race  in 
the  Roman  Colosseum.  Nothing  was  left  for  her  now.  Nothing  but 
the  dripping  of  the  tap. 
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Return 

Margaret  Bradley 

Though  I  be  gone  forever  yet  some  part 
Of  my  once  earthbound  spirit,  where'er  it  be, 
Will  come  again.     Too  dearly  has  my  heart 
Loved  this  sweet  heritage  given  to  me. 
Old  Appleberry  swept  with  silver  rains 
Or  laved  with  sunsets'  smoky  afterglow. 
Or  glimpses  down  the  rutted  red  clay  lanes. 
The  whistling  flight  of  pigeons.     Or  a  row 
Of  cedars  by  a  broken  fence  o'errun 
By  tangled  honeysuckle  vines.     The  sound 
Of  sheep  bells  on  a  quiet  night.     The  sun 
That  leafy  patterns  draws  upon  the  ground. 
All  these  intangible  binding  ties,  I  know 
Will  draw  me  back — wherever  I  may  go. 
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A  Study  in  Imagination 

Sallie  Flint 

JUDITH  had  imagination;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  She  had 
always  been  told  so,  even  in  her  baby  days  when  she  was  just 
plain  "Julia."  Her  mother  had  regaled  her  bridge  friends  with 
Judith's  free  verse  at  the  age  of  six.  "My  dear,  it's  perfectly  mar- 
velous to  hear  her  .  .  .  she  makes  up  the  quaintest  little  things  of 
her  own  ...  all  about  fairies  who  live  in  the  clouds."  She  had 
been  a  lovely  child,  all  big  eyes,  perched  elf-like  on  some  chair 
watching  the  grown-ups.  "Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  that  is  the  darlingest 
hat  ...  it  makes  you  look  like  a  daffodil  after  the  rain,  all  shiney 
and  glad!"  And  Aunt  Jane  would  catch  her  up  in  a  big  hug  and 
call  her  the  sweetest  little  girl  that  ever  was.  She  didn't  really  like 
being  mussed  up  so — it  crumpled  her  dress  awfully — but  she  sub- 
mitted uncomplainingly;  grown-ups  always  grabbed  you  up  when 
they  were  pleased  with  you,  Judith  had  learned,  and  you  mustn't 
mind.  But  she  much  preferred  sitting  quietly  in  a  room  full  of 
people,  her  curly  head  resting  lightly  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  look- 
ing and  being  looked  at.  If  someone  said,  "Isn't  she  the  prettiest 
thing?  .  .  .  not  making  a  sound!"  she  smiled  a  little  at  mother,  who 
would  say,  "Oh,  Judith  thinks  to  herself;  she's  very  imaginative." 
She  loved  mother  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  At  these  times. 
Judith  was  quite  overcome  with  her  love  for  mother. 

At  sixteen  she  went  away  to  school — that  was  when  she  changed 
her  name  to  Juditli.  It  seemed  to  go  with  the  blue  organdy  dresses 
mother  had  packed,  along  with  her  notebook  of  poems,  in  her  new 
brown  suitcase.  She  made  an  immediate  impression  on  her  teachers 
and  became  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "an  unusual  girl."  She 
was  often  found  at  faculty  teas,  dressed  simply  witli  a  locket  at  her 
throat,  talking  little,  looking  at  everybody  with  her  wide,  soft  eyes. 
She  was  often  inattentive  in  classes,  scribbling  things  on  scraps  of 
paper  which  she  showed  later,  after  much  coaxing,  to  a  special  group 
of  friends.  For  she  made  friends  easily;  she  was  gentle  and  well- 
bred  and  ready  to  listen  to  others.     Girls  were  always  coming  to 
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Judith  with  their  long  tales  and  she  always  listened  dreamily  with 
a  smile  that  seemed  to  say:  "All  that  may  be  important  to  you  but 
I  have  bigger  things  in  my  life,  things  too  wonderful  to  talk  about." 
She  didn't  join  any  clubs,  make  any  teams,  or  enter  into  any  of  the 
obvious  sides  of  the  school  life.  It  didn't  seem  strange;  somehow, 
you  felt  that  she  was  busy,  in  some  mysterious  sort  of  way  with  other 
things — like  flowers  are  when  nobody  is  near. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  speculation  and  interest  in  Judith, 
the  girls  drifted  away  in  their  various  groups.  All  except  Helen; 
she  stayed;  the  smoke  of  her  incense  continued  to  rise.  Helen,  with 
her  frankly  unpowdered  nose  and  sensible  shoes,  worshipped  Judith. 
It  had  been  a  breathless  sort  of  adoration,  a  yearning  of  the  earthy 
to  the  high  and  glowing  things  that  were  Judith.  The  only  thing  that 
glowed  about  Helen  were  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at  Judith.  Only 
the  God  that  looks  after  such  things  will  know  the  joy  in  her  heart 
when  Judith  asked  her  to  go  for  a  walk  one  day.  After  that  the  two 
were  inseparable,  going  everywhere  together,  Judith  a  little  ahead, 
walking  lightly  with  her  thoughts,  Helen  a  protective,  if  awkward, 
shadow.  Imagination  soared  high  in  those  days  with  Helen  always 
understanding,  always  admiring.    Judith  loved  Helen  next  to  mother. 

A  new  girl  came  to  school,  a  girl  who  wore  berets  on  the  back  of 
her  boyish  bob  and  who  painted  her  mouth.  The  girls  all  called  her 
"Bud,"  and  she  swam  and  smoked  like  a  boy.  She  caused  as  much 
excitement  as  Judith  had,  in  a  different  way.  She  was  red  autumn 
leaves  to  Judith's  lilacs,  gay  dance  tunes  to  her  waltzes.  "Bud" 
became  the  rage;  girls  gathered  in  her  room,  not  as  they  had  in 
Judith's  to  talk,  but  to  listen.  Mannerisms  changed,  a  new  slang 
spread  up,  curls  were  discarded  for  sleek  hair-cuts.  Judith  went 
on  smiling  her  dreamy  smile,  scribbling  on  scraps  of  paper,  seem- 
ingly unaware  of  the  new  sensation.  "Oh,  she's  all  right,  if  you  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing."  One  day,  passing  "Bud's"  room,  she  looked 
in  to  see  Helen  doubled  up  with  laughter  at  some  joke  "Bud"  was 
telling  the  crowd.  She  went  quickly  to  her  room,  took  out  her  writ- 
ing paper  and  began:  "Dear  Mother,  I  had  to  write  you  .  .  .  I've 
been  thinking  about  you  all  the  time  lately  .  .  .  you're  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  understood  me  and  the  only  one  that  ever  will.  Mother, 
isn't  it  awful  not  to  have  any  imagination?  ...  I  don't  see  how 
some  ..."  and  then  she  laid  her  head  on  her  arms  and  began  to 
cry  for  herself  and  all  the  other  imaginative  people  in  the  world. 
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roem 

Martha  Asher 

A  lotus  in  a  stagnant  pool, 
Wise  words  spoken  by  a  fool, 
Sunset  in  some  distant  place, 
Music  floating  into  space — 
Life  is  full  of  oddities. 
Full  of  inconsistencies. 
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roem 

Kate  Sanford 

We  are  all  devotees  of  some  high  faith. 

Some  sepulchre,  some  shrine,  some  worship  place 

For  each  there  has  been  and  will  always  be. 

So  somewhere  stands  a  marble  altar. 
Pure  and  white  as  falling  snow. 
Written  o'er  with  prayers  in  silver, 
That  gleam  forever  in  the  glow 
Of  tapers  that  hold  high  aloft 
Their  crimson  crowns  of  living  gold. 
And  somewhere  music  whispers  soft. 
That  soothes  the  storms  of  heart  and  mind. 

This  altar  shall  not  ever  know  decay. 
Nor  time's  dull  fingers  hush  the  organ's  lay, 
For  love  is  deathless  still  the  sages  say. 
And  lives  till  endless  time's  most  distant  day. 
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The  Elevator:  Fantasy 

Sallie  Flint 

"^^^OING  up,  please  .  .  .  express  to  the  eleventh  floor  .  .  .  up, 
f     T  please."    The  colored  elevator  boy  leaned  fonvard  and  shut 

^*^  the  heavy  door.  It  was  closing  time,  probably  his  last  trip. 
Only  four  people  in  the  car  .  .  .  Second  floor  .  .  .  third  floor  .  .  .  up, 
up,  up. 

The  elevator  was  hot  and  stuff"y.  A  big  Jew  in  a  derby  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle,  planted  solidly  on  both  feet,  head  thrust  forward. 
Behind  him  cowered  a  tiny  old  lady  with  white,  wooly  hair  and  wide, 
blue  eyes.  To  one  side  was  a  woman  of  indefinite  age,  painted  and 
dyed,  holding  a  coat  of  monkey  fur  closely  about  her.  Directly 
opposite  stood  a  pale,  chinless  man  with  ferret-like  eyes.  They  all 
stared  at  the  grated  iron  gate  like  animals  in  a  cage.  A  small,  dark, 
hot  cage  that  kept  on  going  up,  up,  up.  The  b.  j.  pawed  the  floor 
once  and  switched  his  tail  belligerently.  The  t.  o.  1.  put  her  soft, 
white  head  on  one  side  and  looked  out  piteously  from  her  glassy, 
sheep  eyes.  The  w.  o.  i.  a.  made  little  nervous  motions  with  her 
paws,  stroking  her  black  fur.  The  p.  c.  m.  hunched  his  narrow 
shoulders  up  to  his  pointed  ears.  On  up  in  silence,  all  watching 
the  door  that  would  set  them  free. 

"Eleventh  floor  ...  all  out,  please."  The  b.  j.  rushed  out,  down 
an  aisle,  his  voice  bellowing  to  a  salesman.  The  t.  o.  1.  stepped 
lightly  out  and  stood  hesitant,  moving  her  white,  woolly  head  from 
side  to  side.  The  w.  o.  i.  a.  twitched  her  black  monkey  hips  and 
went  away  with  fast  jumpy  footsteps.  The  p.  c.  m.  slipped  off^  be- 
hind the  others,  his  weasle  ears  pointed.     No  one  saw  him  go. 
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Sonnet 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

The  brilliant  clearness  of  the  printed  page 
Has  shown  the  error.     Though  the  hour  is  late 
I  change.     I  give  my  love  a  nobler  guise: 
Tlie  vastness  of  an  empty  theatre  stage; 
The  calmness  of  the  men  who  stand  and  wait; 
A  faith  of  depth  transcending  mortal  eyes; 
The  softening  tenderness  of  candlelight; 
Untarnished  honor;  loyalty  to  right; 
A  hope  that  looks  beyond,  forgets  the  past; 
The  will  to  hold  the  high-set  standards  fast; 
The  power  to  see  the  light  through  petty  fears; 
The  strength  to  give  no  time  to  useless  tears; 
The  gallantry  to  drink  a  toast,  perhaps, 
To  Life,  before  its  crystal  chalice  snaps. 
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The  coming  of  Gertrude  Stein  to  Sweet  Briar  was  an  occasion, 
particularly  to  those  interested  in  writing.  While  many  points  in  her 
writing  still  remain  puzzling,  the  explanations  which  she  gave  were 
enough  to  make  it  generally  agreed  that  she  has  definite  ideas  about 
writing  which  are  too  important  to  be  ignored. 

More  that  any  other  writer  she  believes  that  she  expresses  the 
present  age.  Other  contemporary  writers  have  dwelled  upon  futility 
as  the  most  dominant  characteristic  of  this  age.  Gertrude  Stein  has 
chosen  to  express  the  motion  and  consciousness  of  the  present.  In- 
stead of  pondering  upon  where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing— questions  which  bring  difference  of  opinion  if  not  utter 
confusion — she  expresses  tlie  fact  of  our  motion  and  treats  as  a  fact 
our  awareness  of  the  present.  Consciousness  of  moving  in  the  pres- 
ent is  particularly  an  American  characteristic  because  America  is 
uncertain  of  her  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  of  what  her 
place  in  tlie  future  will  be. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Miss  Stein  puts  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  language  and  technique  of  her  writing.  Yet  if  the  two  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  age  are  those  stated  above  it  seems  that  they 
would  naturally  exclude  any  idea  that  profundity  of  thought  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  age,  however  much  some  may  think  so. 

Whether  she  is  successful  or  not  in  expressing  tlie  Twentietli  Cen- 
tury Gertrude  Stein  is  remarkable  for  definitely  attempting  to  do  so, 
and  for  bringing  us  to  the  realization  tliat  in  an  age  of  automobiles 
and  motion  pictures  a  new  style  is  necessary  to  express  tlie  vitalitj,- 
wliich  keeps  us  moving. 
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"He  is  the  parent  of  my  children!  He  is  the  father  of  my  twins! 
He  is  the  husband  of  my  affections,"  cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  strug- 
gling; "and  I  ne  .  .  .  ver  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber!" 

— Charles  Dickens.   David  Copperfield. 

"Vous  etes  un  doctrinaire,  Halevy,  j'entends  que  de  race  vous 
etes  doctrinaire.  Et  moi.  Moi  vous  le  savez.  Voyons,  vous  le  savez 
bien.    Tout  le  monde  le  sait. 

Moi  vous  le  savez  bien. 


Ma  grand  mere  qui  gardait  les  vaches,  qui  ne  savait  pas  lire  et 
ecrire,  ou,  comme  on  dit  a  I'ecole  primaire,  qui  ne  savait  ni  lire  ni 
ecrire,  a  qui  je  dois  tout,  a  qui  je  dois,  de  qui  je  tiens  tout  ce  que 
je  suis. 

— Charles  Peguy.   Morceaux  Choisis. 

Inconceivably  solemn, 
Things  too  gay 
Pierce  by  the  very  press 
Of  imagery. 

— Emily  Dickinson.  Further  Poems. 

His  intimate  friends  called  him  "Candle-ends," 
And  his  enemies,  "Toasted-cheese." 

— Lewis  Carroll.    The  Hunting  of  the  Snark. 

We  all  have  a  dark  feeling  of  resistance  towards  people  we  have 
never  met,  and  a  profound  and  manly  dislike  of  the  authors  we  have 
never  read. 

— H.  K.  Chesterton.    Robert  Browning. 
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"It  is  said  that  for  horses  the  hardest  road  out  of  London  is  the 
most  level  one.  There  are  no  hills  to  climb  and  descend,  and  the 
tired  horse  has  no  chance  to  rest  one  set  of  muscles  while  another 
works.  Monotony  produces  fatigue;  and  because  this  particular 
road  is  one  dead,  monotonous  level,  more  horses  die  on  it  than  on 
any  other  road  leading  out  of  the  city." 

— P.  W.  GoLDBURY.    "With  Men  as  with  Horses." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Cubist  pictures  sometimes  suffer  from  dryness  and  the  air  of  being 
strenuous  exercises. 

— Agnes  Rindge.    "Cubism." 
Eight  Modes  of  Modern  Painting. 


"The  fascisti,"  Mussolini  himself  has  said,  "are  the  gypsies  of 
Italian  politics;  not  being  tied  down  to  any  fixed  principles  they 
proceed  unceasingly  towards  one  goal,  die  future  well-being  of  the 
Italian  people." 

—Max  Lerner.    "The  Pattern  of  Fascism." 

The  Yale  Review.   Winter,  1935. 


"First  he  took  tlie  young  lady  from  Pennsylvania  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  looked  at  her  with  conventional  ardor.  Finally  he  kissed 
her  lingeringly  upon  the  lips.  A  difficult  kiss,  intended  to  satisfy 
reasonable  standards  of  propriety  and  tlie  yomig  lady  as  well:  but 
he  fancied  it  a  success." 

— Bart  Carrel.    "A  Matter  of  Money." 

The  Cosmopolitan.   Januar)-,  1935. 


"It's  a  great  kindness  to  trust  people  with  a  secret.     They  feel  so 
important  while  telling  it." 

— Robert  Quillen. 
The  Reader's  Dis:est.   Febiiiarv.  1935. 
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The  Literary  Workshop 

The  Literary  Workshop  calls  itself  "the  national  organ  for  student 
expression."  A  comparatively  new  publication,  The  Literary  Work- 
shop is  already  well  known,  and  students  from  colleges  all  over  the 
United  States  are  among  its  contributors.  The  magazine  is  perform- 
ing a  unique  and  valuable  service  by  enabling  its  readers  to  learn 
what  students  are  thinking  and  how  they  express  those  thoughts. 

The  "Workshop  Section  of  the  magazine  "is  a  forum  where  com- 
petent critics  render  constructive  criticism  on  student  material  which 
appears  in  each  issue."  Sherwood  Anderson,  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, Erskine  Caldwell,  Granville  Hicks,  Jack  Conroy,  and  others 
have  contributed  to  this  section  of  the  magazine.  Sylvia  Chatfield 
Bates,  author  of  many  novels,  is  advisory  editor  of  The  Literary 
Workshop.  An  article  by  Miss  Bates  on  some  phase  of  writing  leads 
the  "Workshop  Section"  of  each  issue.  Her  article  in  the  January 
issue  is  entitled,  "What  is  the  Short  Story"? 

As  in  The  Magazine,  reviewed  in  the  preceding  issue  of  The 
Brameler,  the  majority  of  the  stories  and  poems  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Literary  Workshop  are  quite  definitely  modern.  Our 
college  students  of  today  would  seem  to  be  a  class  of  grim  realists. 

Al  Lehman,  of  Commonwealth  College,  Mena,  Arkansas,  contri- 
butes to  the  January  issue  "Mazel  Tov."  It  is  the  story  of  three 
small  Jewish  newsboys,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  tliirteen.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  story  is  good,  but  the  author  has  taken  away  much 
of  its  charm  by  writing  in  a  chopped,  starting-and-stopping  style. 
These  sentences  are  characteristic  of  the  entire  story:  "One  of  the 
elders  covered  his  shoulders  with  a  tallith.  Prayer  was  read.  His 
eyes  fell  on  the  unrolled  Torah.  He  chanted  a  prayer  of  thanks  for 
his  thirteen  years  of  life.  Life  .  .  .  thirteen  years.  Be  thankfuL" 
However,  the  style  is  quite  in  line  with  a  little  boy's  thoughts  and 
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since  they  comprise  a  great  deal  of  the  story  there  is,  after  all,  a 
reason  for  Mr.  Lehman's  having  written  as  he  did. 

Carl  Cohen,  of  Brooklyn  University,  has  contributed  "Justice," 
a  poem  which  refutes  John  Keat's  famous  statement  that  "Beauty 
is  truth,  truth  beauty."  For  "Justice"  is  a  poem  of  truth,  a  great 
truth  which  lies  deep  in  human  nature.  But  there  is  no  beauty,  no 
grace  .  .  .  only  grim  reality  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  the  simplest 
of  styles  which  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  poem.  "Justice"  is  dra- 
matic by  reason  of  this  very  simplicity.     It  is  savagely  civilized. 

Michael  Bruen,  of  New  York  University  Law  school,  has  con- 
tributed a  short  story,  "Ollie  Anderson,  of  All  People."  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person,  and  through  the  author's  thoughts  after  read- 
ing of  Ollie  Anderson's  suicide,  Ollie's  entire  life  and  personality 
are  spread  out  before  us.  An  average  man  was  Ollie,  no  more,  no 
less,  only  average.  And  somehow  he  realized  he  would  never  be 
anything  else.  After  having  read  the  story,  one  feels  that  that  is 
why  he  killed  himself  ...  to  escape  a  life  of  dull  mediocrity  from 
which  he  had  not  the  initiative,  the  character  or  the  intelligence  to 
escape  except  through  death.  This  story  is  written  with  a  restraint 
that  makes  the  pent  up  emotion  felt  by  the  author  even  more  intense 
and  real  than  if  it  were  elaborated  upon.  "Ollie  Anderson,  of  All 
People"  deals  with  a  familiar  thing,  death.  Ollie  is  a  person  that 
any  of  us  might  know.  The  story  is  a  well-rounded  whole  and  there 
are  no  gaps  to  be  bridged  by  a  faulty  imagination.  Tlie  reader  is 
left  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction;  and  yet  all  through  the  story  is 
that  faint  questioning  "Why?"  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
generation. 

Other  contributions  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Literary  Work- 
shop are  by  students  from  the  University  of  Hawaii;  Rockford  Col- 
lege in  Illinois;  DePauw  University;  Temple  University;  University 
of  Missouri;  and  the  University  of  California. 

P.  G..  '36. 
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Books  have  been  lent  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Little  Book 
Shop,  Lynchburg. 

The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh 

By  Franz  Werfel 
(Translated  from  the  Gennan  by  Geoffrey  Dunlop) 

The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1934 

In  his  latest  novel,  Franz  Werfel  has  presented  a  side  of  the  World 
War  about  which  comparatively  little  has  been  written,  the  struggle 
of  Armenia  against  the  Turks.  In  even,  imemotional  prose,  he  de- 
scribes the  forced  migration  of  Armenian  villagers,  the  cruel,  casual 
arrogance  of  the  Turks,  and  the  bitter,  racial  fear  and  hatred  of  an 
oppressed  people  for  their  overlords. 

With  this  background,  the  author  presents  a  graphic  story  of  the 
heroic  defense  of  Musa  Dagh,  the  Mountain  of  Moses,  by  the  men  and 
women  of  seven  villages,  under  the  leadership  of  Gabriel  Bagradian, 
a  high-caste  Armenian  who  had  lived  twenty-three  years  in  Europe 
and  had  married  a  French  wife.  There  is  courage,  love,  betrayal, 
despair,  devotion,  and  infinite  sorrow  movingly  portrayed  in  the 
account  of  the  forty-day  siege.  This  is  as  much  a  psychological 
study  as  a  "war  book,"  for  the  author  deals  quite  as  much  with  the 
individual  problems  of  his  characters  as  with  the  picture  of  war  as 
a  whole,  with  the  result  that  his  men  and  women  are  vividly  alive, 
not  merely  types  involved  in  a  racial  struggle. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  we  are  introduced  to  Gabriel  Bagra- 
dian, thoroughly  Europeanized,  the  abstract  thinker.  Through  the 
power  of  circumstances,  he  is  gradually  and  inevitably  drawn  back 
to  his  people,  half  against  his  will.  Juliette,  his  lovely  French  wife, 
is  unable  to  readjust  herself  to  drastically  changed  situations,  or  to 
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understand  the  change  in  Gabriel.  She  is  eventually  unfaithful  to 
him.  Stephan,  their  son,  born  in  Europe,  is  a  high-spirited,  ambi- 
tious youngster,  and  a  thorough  Armenian.  There  is  Ter  Haigasun, 
chief  priest  of  Gabriel's  district,  a  magnificently  brave  and  steadfast 
old  man;  Oskanian,  a  vain,  shallow  school  teacher  in  love  with 
Juliette;  Sarkis  Kilikian,  a  deserter  from  the  Turkish  army  and  a 
man  entirely  drained  of  emotion  or  interest.  There  is  Iskuhi,  the 
beautiful  maimed  girl  who  loves  Gabriel;  her  brother.  Pastor  Aram, 
waging  a  losing  battle  to  live  up  to  his  priestly  calling;  Haik,  a  tough 
mountain  boy,  and  Sato,  a  little  outcast  girl  who  is  more  animal  than 
human.  Notable  among  the  historical  characters  involved  are  Enver 
Pasha,  the  girlishly  dainty,  utterly  heartless  Turkish  war  minister, 
and  Pastor  Johannes  Lepsius,  a  deeply  sympathetic  German  minister, 
who  worked  valiantly  in  the  interests  of  Armenian  relief. 

The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh  is  now  a  best-seller,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  will  continue  to  be  read  for  years  to  come. 
In  spite  of  its  length — over  eight  hundred  pages — its  interest  never 
flags,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  aside. 

S.  P.,  '38. 


Holy  Deadlock 

By  A.  P.  Herbert 

DouBLEDAY,  DoRAN  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1934 

From  London  newspapers  comes  the  report  that  a  Conservative 
M.  P.  has  announced  his  intention  of  putting  a  formal  question  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons:  "Whether  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  book  entitled  Holy  Deadlock,  wherein  His  Majesty's  judges  and 
courts  and  the  legal  code  which  they  administer  in  matrimonial 
causes  are  held  up  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt;  and  whedaer  it 
is  proposed  to  do  anything  about  the  matter."  "Ridicule  and  con- 
tempt:" the  words  perfectly  describe  Mr.  Herbert's  attitude  in  tliis 
clever  expose  of  British  divorce  legislation.  Mr.  Hilan-  Boom,  the 
humorous,  cynical  solicitor  sums  up  the  farcical  absurdity  of  the 
proceeding  in  tliese  words:    "Well,  anyhow,  let  us  hope  that  the  law 
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and  the  prophets  are  happy.  Three  truthful  people  have  been  com- 
pelled to  tell  lies.  Two  decent  people  have  been  compelled  to  be- 
have indecently.  One  chaste  woman  has  been  compelled  to  commit 
adultery.  Four  people  have  been  prevented  from  marrying  the  per- 
son of  their  choice,  and  one  man  has  lost  his  job  .  .  .  But  Chastity, 
Decency,  and  Truth  have  been  upheld,  and  the  institution  of  Christian 
marriage  has  been  saved  again." 

Christopher  Morley  calls  this  book  a  "naked  and  superb  thrust 
against  stupidity."  But  it  is  not  only  as  a  penetrating  satire  that 
Holy  Deadlock  is  so  extremely  readable  but  also  as  a  first-rate  novel. 
The  author  does  not  leave  us  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  situation  in 
order  to  expound  some  theory  of  his  own;  the  plot  carries  along  of 
itself.  Mr.  Herbert  enlists  our  sympathy  for  each  one  of  the  charac- 
ters; golden  Mary  Moon,  the  "walking  daffodill";  Martin  Seal,  hand- 
some announcer  for  the  B.  B.  C,  "whose  moral  standards  are  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  institution  known  to  history";  the  husband, 
John  Adams,  devoted,  articulate,  determined  to  act  like  a  gentleman 
in  order  to  give  his  wife  the  freedom  she  desires.  Here  we  have  a 
group  of  charming,  respectable  people  who  are  forced  into  actions 
odious  and  foreign  to  their  natures  in  their  struggles  against  the  un- 
compromising Law. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  passed  lightly  but  significantly  over  incidents 
which  another  writer  might  have  vulgarized.  His  humorous  touch 
never  fails.  The  book  is,  above  all,  intensely  human.  And  so,  in- 
tensely absorbing. 

S.  F.,  '35. 


Portraits  and  Prayers 

By  Gertrude  Stein 
Random  House,  New  York,  1934 

Portraits  and  Prayers,  appears  to  celebrate  Gertrude  Stein's  return 
to  America,  her  native  land,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years.  It  is 
her  latest  and  perhaps  her  most  difficult  book. 

There  are  about  fifty  "portraits"  and  several  other  pieces  which 
presumably  are  "prayers."     Among  the  "portraits"  are:  Cezanne, 
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Matisse,  Picasso,  T.  S.  Eliol,  Jean  Cocteau,  Edith  Sitwell,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Carl  Van  Vechten,  Ernest  Hemingway,  and  Jo  Davidson. 
It  is  difficuh  to  understand  in  what  respect  Miss  Stein's  "portraits" 
are  portraits. 

A  typical  passage  follows: 

"Can  anyone  in  thinking  of  hour  presently  it  is  as  if  it  were  in 
the  midst  of  more  attention  can  anyone  thinking  of  how  to  present 
it  easily  can  anyone  really  partake  in  saying  so.     Can  anyone. 

All  of  it  as  eagerly  as  not. 

Entirely  a  different  thing.  Entirely  a  different  thing  when  all 
of  it  has  been  awfully  well  chosen  and  thoughtfully  corrected. 

He  said  we,  and  we. 

We  said  he. 

He  said  we. 

We  said  he,  and  he. 

He  said. 

We  said. 

We  said  it.     As  we  said  it. 

We  said  tliat  forty  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  had  heard. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  whether  in  that  as  finally  sure,  surely 
as  much  so. 

Please  please  them.     Please  please  please  tliem. 

Having  heard  half  of  it. 

Please  having  having  had  please  having  had  please  having  had 
half  of  it. 

Please  please  half  of  it. 

Pleases. 

Yes  and  a  day. 

A  day  and  never  having  heard  a  thing. 

Extra  forty. 


Simply  and  simply  and  simply,  simply  simply  there.  Simply 
so  that  in  that  way,  simply  in  that  way  simply  so  tliat  simply  so 
that  in  that  way. 

November  the  fifteenth  and  simply  so  tliat  simply  so  tliat  simply 
in  that  simply  in  that  simply  so  tliat  in  tliat  simply  in  that  simply 
in  that  way  simply  so  tliat  simply  so  that  in  tliat  way  simply  in 
that  way,  simply  in  that  way  so  that  simply  so  that  simply  so  that 
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simply  simply  in  that,  simply  in  that  so  that  simply  so  that  simply 
so  that  simply  in  that,  so  that  simply  in  that  way." 
A  Description  of  the  Fifteenth  of  November 
A  Portrait  of  T.  S.  Eliot 

J.  H.,  '35. 
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Of  the  magazines  received  for  exchange  the  Sibyl,  published  by 
the  students  of  Elmira  College,  was  the  most  attractive.  The  material 
was  well  balanced  and  interesting,  and  the  notes  of  the  stories  were 
repeated  in  accompanying  cuts. 

"The  Lord  Will  Provide,"  by  Eleanor  Lamb,  in  the  October- 
November  number  of  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  and  Challenge 
deserves  mention.  In  this  same  issue,  "American  Song,"  by  Paul 
Engle,  was  favorably  reviewed.  The  Barnard  Quarterly,  in  review- 
ing the  same  book,  comments:  "the  damning  fact  remains — he  has 
nothing  to  say.  The  time  has  passed  for  strong  boasts  about  our 
innate  pioneer  ruggedness  and  retrospection  into  the  past." 

The  Brambler  wishes  to  acknowledge  die  following  exchanges: 

Cargoes — Hollins  College. 

Pine  and  Thistle — Flora  Macdonald  College. 

Sibyl — Elmira  College. 

Prelude — Woman's  College. 

The  Miscellany — Mary  Baldwin  College. 

The  Southern  Collegian — Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Barnard  Quarterly. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  and  Challenge. 

The  Harvard  Lampoon. 


NOT  TODAY 
JOSEPHINE! 

It's  just  not  being  done,  going  around  like 
a  Bali  belle  no  matter  how  depleted  the 
budget  has  become.  Spring  clothes  are  just 
teeming  into  MANGEL'S  and  we're  just 
helping  you  with  your  first  ones  by  offer- 
ing this  chance  to  save.  Plenty  of  campus 
color,  plenty  of  week-end  fun  choosing — 
all  for  a  very  little  sum. 
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Trilliums 

The  white  nuns  of  the  morning 
Have  heard  their  tulip  bell; 
One  by  one  they  softly  go 
Their  matin  prayers  to  tell. 

Across  the  convent  gallery. 
Within  their  court  of  green. 
One  by  one  they  slowly  go 
In  very  pious  mien. 

The  white  nuns  of  the  morning 
Have  heard  their  tulip  bell. 
And  filled  their  clover  chapel 
Their  beads  of  dew  to  tell. 

N.  H. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Man 

Isabel  Olmstead 

IT  was  Saturday  night  in  Middleburg  and  the  usual  crowd  was 
drifting  toward  the  only  movie  theatre  boasted  by  the  little  town. 
Groups  of  three  or  four  boys,  still  in  their  teens,  sauntered 
along  with  assumed  nonchalance  whistling  and  cat-calling  at  every 
passing  couple.  Two  little  girls,  brought  out  for  a  treat,  were 
hustled  into  the  theatre  by  their  ever  watchful  mother.  Servant  girls 
clad  in  their  mistresses'  last  year's  finery  giggled  and  grinned  into 
the  admiring  eyes  of  the  butcher's  boy,  or  the  clerk  from  the  drug- 
store down  at  the  corner.  Others  of  their  number,  not  as  fortunate 
in  having  beaux,  went  in  groups  of  four  or  more,  pretending  to  have 
a  hilarious  time  and  careful  never  to  notice  the  obvious  struts  of 
their  more  fortunate  sisters.  Even  old  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the 
town's  few  claimants  to  wealth  and  distinction,  had  come  slumming 
for  an  evening  with  a  few  of  her  friends.  There  was  a  brief  pause 
as  they  swept  in.  Their  tickets  had,  of  course,  been  bought  in  ad- 
vance. Young  couples  sauntered  down  from  the  residential  section 
of  town  with  a  warm  consciousness  of  fingers  clasped  together  as 
they  walked.  The  lights  of  the  drugstore  gleamed  at  them  in  a 
friendly  fashion  as  they  passed  it,  in  anticipation  of  the  sodas  that 
would  be  bought  there  after  the  show.  A  few  Negroes  had  wandered 
up  from  the  southern  part  of  town  and  were  scattered  among  the 
white  folks  like  so  many  copper  pennies;  little  tykes  with  tattered 
shirts  and  worn  out  trousers,  accompanied  by  an  older  brotlier  or 
sister;  and  older  couples  talking  and  laughing  with  a  carefree  gaiety. 
All  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  and  went  in  together,  past  the 
shining  buttons  of  the  one  usher,  past  the  advertisements  of  coming 
shows,  into  the  blackness  of  the  theatre  itself. 

"I  only  got  balcony  seats,  dearest,  we  have  to  save  now,  you 
know."  The  girl  nodded  happily,  being  very  conscious  of  tlie  new 
ring  on  her  left  hand.  The  two  climbed  the  stairs  into  the  balcony 
and  behind  them  climbed  another  couple,  Negroes  stepping  out  for 
their  Saturday  night  "big  time."  The  two  couples  settled  down  one 
behind  the  other. 
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As  Mary  leaned  back  in  her  seat  she  could  feel  Jim's  arm  about 
her  shoulders  and  she  touched  the  new  ring  to  be  sure  it  was  still 
there.  She  had  reassured  herself  of  its  presence  with  many  a  timid 
touch  since  Jim  had  slipped  it  on  her  finger  only  a  few  hours  before. 
Each  time  its  reality  had  thrilled  her  with  the  same  pleasant  shock 
of  surprise.  That  the  drab  little  girl  in  the  lower  school  who  had 
grown  into  a  still  more  drab  womanhood,  too  busy  with  work  to 
bother  with  dates  and  dances,  should  have  come  suddenly  into  all 
this  glory  was  still  unbelievable  to  her.  Life  had  been  dull  and 
gray,  but  now  with  Jim  beside  her  it  spread  before  her  in  a  burst 
of  sunlight.  The  ugly  little  town  and  the  work  she  performed  every 
day  were  touched  by  this  light  and  transformed  into  a  new  and 
wonderful  beauty.  Even  this  theatre  to  which  she  had  come  since 
childhood  became  a  place  of  wonder  under  the  new  magic.  She 
looked  about  it  with  an  appreciation  far  beyond  that  which  it  merited. 

"Lawd  look  at  dat  man  ride,  Joe,"  the  hushed  whisper  came  from 
the  young  colored  girl  behind  her,  and  with  an  amused  smile  Mary 
turned  her  attention  to  the  screen.  It  was  the  end  of  a  western  serial 
for  the  children,  and  the  boys,  their  dignity  forgotten,  were  stamping 
and  shouting  as  the  hero  dashed  along  beside  the  buggy  and  snatched 
the  heroine  from  it  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  serial  finished  as  they 
rode  off  into  the  sunset,  and  the  newsreel  flashed  on.  There  were 
pictures  of  a  southern  cruise  and  Mary  pictured  Jim  and  herself 
leisurely  travelling  southward.  "Will  you  dance,  Mary?"  "Oh  no, 
Jim,  let's  just  sit  here  and  watch  the  water."  Mary  tried  to  count 
up  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  save  enough  to  go  on  Jim's  salary 
if  they  cut  out  all  luxuries.  She  would  have  been  incapable  of  think- 
ing of  such  a  thing  a  few  days  ago,  but  now  anything  was  possible. 
The  newsreel  ended  with  the  usual  tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  camera- 
man's ear  and  hat  as  he  turned  the  camera  directly  towards  them. 
Mary  idly  indulged  in  her  usual  wish  to  see  the  rest  of  that  man's 
face  just  once. 

The  list  of  characters  for  the  main  show  flashed  on  the  screen. 
It  was  a  Garbo  picture.  Mary  turned  and  looked  at  Jim.  He  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  screen.  She  noticed  how  black  his  eyebrows  and 
hair  looked  in  the  half  light  of  the  theatre  and  how  white  his  hand 
was  as  it  lay  on  his  dark  overcoat.  She  thrilled  anew  with  pride 
that  this  man  was  hers,  and  moved  a  little  so  that  he  would  turn  and 
smile  at  her.    The  lovers  on  the  screen  were  going  through  the  usual 
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moments  of  noble  suffering  and  misunderstanding.  Mary  hardly 
watched  them  at  all.  She  looked  about  the  theatre  and  allowed  the 
feeling  of  utter  happiness  to  flow  over  her.  She  glanced  up  at  the 
heavy  glass  chandelier.  How  gaudy  it  was  when  lighted  and  how 
dull  it  seemed  now.  Just  like,  just  like — Oh,  God,  what  was  that! 
A  tongue  of  flame!  It  was  her  imagination.  Surely  she  had  im- 
agined it.  She  sniffed  cautiously.  Smoke!  Yes,  it  was,  and  then 
the  flame  again.  Keep  calm  now.  Keep  your  head,  mustn't  start 
a  panic. 

"Jim,"  she  said  in  a  desperate  whisper,  "Jim!" 

"Fire!  Fire!"  came  a  terrific  shout  from  downstairs.  Immedi- 
ately there  were  screams  and  shouts,  and  the  flames  licked  out  over 
them  all.  Mary  wanted  to  run,  to  push,  and  tear,  and  rush  to  safety, 
but  over  and  over  she  was  saying,  "No,  No,  No." 

"Come  Mary  quick,  to  the  exit."  Jim  had  thrown  his  arm  around 
her  and  they  were  pushing  and  jostling  in  the  aisle.  It  was  like 
being  hurled  into  a  whirling  caldron  of  human  beings.  Women's 
white  faces  with  horror  in  their  eyes,  and  open  mouths  screaming  and 
screaming.  Men,  suddenly  turned  to  beasts,  pushed  and  battered, 
and  battered  and  swore  with  heads  held  low  and  ready  fists.  One 
small  boy  was  carried  along  by  the  mob  until  he  slipped  down  on 
one  knee  and  was  pushed  over  by  a  big  Italian  workman.  He  fell 
among  the  feet  of  the  mob.  The  bottle  of  soda  pop  still  clasped 
in  his  fist  was  smashed  and  the  liquid  poured  dowir  over  his  face  red 
with  blood  from  his  hand.  Men  were  leaping  over  the  vacant  seats; 
men  were  pounding  and  pushing  in  the  aisle.  Their  hoarse  shouts 
gave  body  to  the  shrill  terror  of  the  women.  Mary  clung  to  Jim  with 
both  arms  about  his  waist  and  tried  to  hide  her  face  from  the  mob. 
Always  she  held  fast  to  something  hard  and  cold  inside  of  her  which 
kept  her  from  breaking  from  Jim  and  screaming  and  pushing  as  tlie 
other  women  were  doing.  She  tried  not  to  notice  how  Jim  was  flay- 
ing out  with  his  fists  on  all  sides.  Most  of  all  she  did  not  look  at 
the  people  he  struck. 

They  came  to  the  turn  for  the  balcony  exit.  Tlie  crowd  here  was 
even  worse,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mob  downstairs  came  to  tlieni  with 
even  greater  clearness.  Mary  could  see  a  heap  of  people  ahead  ol 
her,  and  other  people  climbing  over  the  top  of  tlie  heap.  Blood  on 
white  faces,  and  open  mouths,  eyes  that  glared  for  a  moment  into 
your  own  and  were  gone,  a  bloody  fist,  a  coat  tliat  trapped  your  feet. 
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screaming,  screaming,  screaming,  and  a  white  cloud  of  smoke  that 
pressed  closer  and  closer  over  everything.  They  pushed  through  an 
endless  mass  of  hot,  thrashing  bodies.  Mary  didn't  look.  She  clung 
to  Jim  and  over  and  over  she  said  to  herself  in  an  idiotic  fashion, 
"Jim  is  very  strong,  yes,  he's  strong,  very  strong." 

Suddenly  the  way  seemed  to  clear  for  an  instant  and  then  there 
was  a  terrific  impact. 

"Get  out  of  the  way,  you  damn  dirty  nigger."  And  suddenly 
they  were  hurled  oi::  of  the  mob  and  Mary  was  thrown  from  Jim 
hard  against  a  wall  which  felt  very  hot  against  her  arm.  She  sat 
up,  dazed  at  the  sudden  absence  of  frantic  pushing  bodies  and  saw 
that  they  had  been  hurled  clear  of  the  exit  into  one  of  the  empty 
side  aisles  leading  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony.  Jim  and  some  huge 
black  man  were  pounding  at  each  other.  His  mouth  was  bleeding 
and  it  didn't  look  like  Jim.  Mary  sat  fascinated.  She  could  not 
move.  Behind  her  the  mob  screamed  and  called  in  agony;  overhead 
the  flames  roared  and  flashed.  Heat  pressed  down  in  burning  waves 
and  smoke  drifted  in  stinging  clouds  about  their  heads.  The  figures 
of  the  two  men  seemed  huge  in  the  flickering  light.  Blood  on  white 
skin  and  blood  on  black  skin,  red  like  the  flames,  huge  fists  hitting 
with  heavy  thuds. 

Suddenly  a  slight  half-naked  black  figure  leaped  from  the  aisle 
on  to  the  back  of  the  white  man.  The  little  cold  hard  place  in  Mary's 
chest  melted  and  she  turned  in  a  sharp  and  spreading  fire  of  hatred. 
With  a  scream  that  ached  in  her  throat,  she  rushed  with  hands  that 
ached  to  tear,  and  beat,  and  scratch  that  shining  black  flesh.  She 
could  feel  her  fingers  sink  in  the  other  girl's  shoulders  as  she  shook 
her  and  beat  her  until  warm  blood  trickled  over  her  OAvn  white  hands. 
A  stabbing  pain  in  her  back  made  her  suddenly  realize  that  she  had 
reached  the  flaming  edge  of  the  balcony.  Half  crazed  with  hatred 
and  fear  she  hurled  the  small  black  figure  into  the  flames  beneath. 

For  a  moment  everything  was  horribly  still.  Then  suddenly 
there  was  a  tremendous  crash.  Mary  felt  the  whole  world  shake  and 
tremble  and  give  way  beneath  her.  Flames  licked  out  to  reach  for 
her  as  she  fell  down  and  down  into  the  inferno  below.  She  had  one 
last  glimpse  of  a  face  laughing  and  laughing  at  her  on  the  screen 
until  the  flames  leapt  up  and  ended  the  picture. 
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Celestial  Pyroteclinics 

Elizabeth  King 

Vesuvius,  blow  up  the  works  again! 

And  hurl  your  thunders  at  the  stormy  sky! 

Bright  naked  heat  can  shrivel  up  the  rain. 

Majestic  flames  can  sweep  the  oceans  dry. 

The  friction  of  the  great  colliding  stars 

Will  burn  the  frozen  silences  of  space; 

The  bursting  sun  shall  split  the  plains  of  Mars, 

Arcturus  drive  the  Pole-Star  from  its  place. 

A  mighty  furnace  ripping  up  the  sky 

Shall  shake  the  whirlwinds  with  colossal  roar, 

And  all  the  meteors  of  space  shall  fly 

In  flaming  harmonies.     The  central  core 

Within  the  inmost  universe  shall  rock 

Before  the  madness  of  explosive  shock! 
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Song  For  April 

Shirley  Fox 

Out  of  the  West  a  young  wind  wanders, 
A  vagrant  peddlar  whose  April  pack 
Holds  strong  new  green  for  the  pine's  old  mantle, 
And  a  perfumed  cloak  for  the  pear  tree's  back. 
Shy,  sweet  colors  he  has  for  the  bluebell, 
And  red  and  gold  for  the  blackbird's  wing. 
And  filmy  veils  of  cloud  for  the  maiden 
Sky,  and  a  kiss  for  the  mouth  of  Spring. 
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The  Man  who  did  not  Believe  in  God 

Elizabeth  Morton 

THEY  were  walking  through  a  deep  wood,  this  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  God,  and  his  friend.  The  pines  around  the  two  men 
made  tlie  wood  very  dark,  although  it  was  the  earlier  part  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  still  under  the  great  trees,  so  still  they  could 
hear  their  own  footsteps  on  the  soft  carpet  of  pine  needles.  They 
walked  in  silence;  a  sense  of  depression  seemed  to  have  settled  over 
them  since  they  had  entered  the  forest. 

The  half-light  of  the  forest  was  so  dim  the  features  of  the  two 
men  could  not  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  general  impression  might 
have  led  one  to  think  these  men  were  very  much  alike.  A  closer 
inspection,  however,  would  have  revealed  the  contrast.  The  older 
man  possessed  a  strength  expressed  in  every  feature.  His  eyes  were 
sharp  and  clear,  heavy  brows  met  above  them,  and  his  mouth  was 
a  hard,  firm  line.  The  prominent  chin  showed  the  determination  of 
the  man,  yet  tlie  combination  of  these  features  was  not  unpleasant, 
rather  it  gave  one  a  feeling  that  gentleness  and  tenderness  lay  be- 
hind this  mask  of  strength.  Strength  could  be  seen  in  his  body  too, 
as  he  walked.  The  great  arms  swung  rhythmically  as  he  stepped 
along  the  soft  carpet  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  panther  walking 
through  his  jungle.  But  when  he  turned,  at  intervals,  to  speak  to 
the  younger  man,  his  voice  was  low  and  his  smile  was  almost  sad. 

The  yoimger  man  had  been  speaking  of  religion.  He  was  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  tell  the  older  man  why  he  had  lost  faith  in 
God.  His  friend  would  sympathize  with  him,  he  knew  that;  people 
always  sympathized  with  him,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wanted.  He 
wanted  understanding;  he  suddenly  wanted  this  man  beside  him  to 
understand  why  God  had  become  a  stranger  to  him.  "I  may  have 
told  him  before,"  he  thought.  "I  seem  to  remember  telling  him  about 
it  all  once  before.  But  I  can  ask  him,"  he  tliought  quickly,  ''he  will 
tell  me  surely."  He  turned  to  his  friend.  Tlie  older  man  was  look- 
ing down  at  the  earth,  along  the  smootli  path  they  were  following, 
the  path  they  had  followed  so  many  times  before. 
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"Have  I  told  you  before  about  my  religion,  my  beliefs?"  he 
asked.  There  was  a  worried  frown  on  the  man's  low  forehead,  and 
his  shifting  eyes  were  puzzled.  The  older  man  paused  a  moment 
before  he  answered.  There  was  a  little  whispering  noise  as  the  pine 
needles  were  brushed  aside  by  their  feet. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "you  never  have.  Tell  me  about  it,  Stephen." 
The  voice  was  still  gentle  and  low  but  his  face  was  serious  now. 

Stephen  drew  a  long  breath  and  wet  his  dry  lips.  His  feet, 
through  the  brown  needles,  sounded  hurried,  unsure. 

"I  thought  I  remembered  telling  you  before,"  he  said  half  to 
himself.  The  older  man  glanced  quickly  at  his  face,  but  the  words 
had  been  a  statement,  not  a  question.    Then  the  younger  man  began. 

"I  had  a  brother  once  who  was  very  close  to  me.  We  had  only 
each  other  after  our  parents  died,  and  if  I  had  ever  thought  I  would 
have  to  do  without  him,  I  think  I  would  have  taken  my  life  when 
God  took  his."  Pie  stopped  a  moment,  but  his  friend  made  no  com- 
ment. The  little  square  of  blue  sky  above  their  heads  seemed  to  be 
a  darker  color  now. 

"We  had  been  swimming  one  night,"  he  continued,  "it  was 
a  summer  night,  early  in  the  evening.  After  our  swim  we  sat  on 
the  beach  until  it  grew  very  dark  and  the  water  turned  black  and 
reflected  thousands  of  white  stars.  My  brother  decided  to  go  in  again 
for  a  short  swim  and  I  v/cnt  up  to  the  house.     He  didn't  come 

in ."     Here  the  man  stopped.     He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 

what  he  had  been  saying.  He  cleared  his  throat  with  difficulty,  and 
then  went  on,  "He  didn't  come  in,  and  after  a  long  time  I  went  out 
after  him.  I  knew  what  had  happened,  but  I  couldn't  believe  it  right 
away." 

The  story  ended  and  the  two  men  walked  along  in  silence. 
There  was  an  expression  of  horror  on  the  face  of  the  man  who  told 
the  story.  His  pale  eyes  were  wide  and  staring,and  he  seemed  about 
to  choke ;  his  face  was  red,  and  thick  blue  veins  stood  out  in  his  neck. 
He  trembled  a  little  and  pushed  his  white  hands  deeper  into  his 
pockets.     The  other  man  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

"That's  a  terrible  thing,  Stephen,"  he  said  softly,  "Don't  think 
about  it  now." 

The  younger  man  grew  calmer  and  the  red  died  out  of  his  face. 
They  walked  again  without  speaking.  The  sky  was  darker  now,  the 
older  man  thought,  looking  through  the  branches;  perhaps  there 
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would  be  a  storm,  "I  would  like  a  storm,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
would  like  to  feel  the  cool  rain  on  my  face,  and  hear  the  dull  thud 
of  raindrops  on  these  pine  needles."  Then  the  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  God  turned  to  his  friend  with  a  question,  and  his  voice 
sounded  hopeful  and  a  little  apologetic. 

"Can  you  understand,"  he  asked,  "how  a  man  could  lose  faith  in 
his  God  after  that?" 

His  friend  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  looked  sad;  he  looked  as 
if  he  were  thinking  of  something  else  and  could  not  bring  himself 
back  to  this  problem.  But  when  he  answered,  he  sounded  very  sure 
of  what  he  was  saying. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  can't,  Stephen.  For  a  man  who  has  really 
known  God  once,  an  experience  such  as  that  would  serve  only  to 
strengthen  his  faith,  I  believe.  And  you  haven't  lost  yours,  Stephen; 
your  faith  in  God,  if  you  had  it  once,  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was.  This 
is  just  an  idea  of  yours;  you're  letting  it  grow  on  you  until  it's  be- 
coming an  obsession." 

He  stopped.  How  loud  his  voice  had  sounded  in  the  forest! 
But  he  was  right,  he  knew,  and  Stephen  was  saying  nothing  in  reply. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinking  over  what  he  had  said.  "Maybe  he  will 
realize  I'm  right,"  the  older  man  thought,  "maybe  some  of  this  will 
be  cleared  up  for  him  now."    Stephen  turned  to  him. 

"I've  thought  of  that  before,"  he  said,  "and  it  seems  rather  con- 
fusing. I've  believed  in  God  all  my  life,  I've  loved  Him  and  prayed 
to  Him.  But  when  my  brother  died,  I  started  wondering  how  the 
God  I  knew  could  do  that,  and  why  He  would  do  it  to  me." 

"You  mustn't  think  of  tliose  things,"  the  older  man  said  again, 
softly,  looking  at  his  companion.  Stephen  returned  his  look  and 
smiled  for  the  first  time. 

"I  never  speak  of  it,"  he  said,  "except  to  you.  You  seem  to 
understand,  in  a  way." 

The  other  man  did  not  answer.  They  were  coming  out  of  tlie 
pine  forest  now  and  he  glanced  at  the  younger  man. 

"It  isn't  going  to  rain  after  all,"  he  said.  "Look  how  the  sky 
has  cleared." 

The  sky  had  cleared,  and  the  sun  appeared  again,  making  them 
squint  with  its  sudden  brightness.  The  trees  here  were  a  softer  green 
than  the  trees  in  the  wood  behind  tliem,  and  a  little  wind  ruffled  tlie 
new  leaves  and  twisted  them  on  tlieir  stems  with  a  clear  fresh  sound. 
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The  great  brick  building  was  directly  in  front  of  them;  waiting 
for  them,  Stephen  thought,  because  they  had  been  gone  a  longer  time 
than  usual.  They  had  just  to  cross  the  gravel  path  now  before  they 
came  to  the  steps.  The  gravel  crunched  under  their  feet,  such  a 
harsh  noise,  so  different  from  the  pine  needles,  he  thought.  The 
bronze  plate  by  the  big  door  caught  the  sun  and  made  the  A  in  the 
word  "Asylum"  appear  to  be  on  fire,  indeed  they  could  hardly  look 
at  it  at  all.  But  the  two  men  didn't  look  at  it  anymore;  the  letters 
spelled  home  to  Stephen  now,  and  he  was  tired  after  his  long 
walk  and  very  glad  to  get  inside.  The  other  man  left  him  in  his 
small  white  room  with  the  iron  bed  and  the  white  washstand  with 
its  cracked  pitcher  half  full  of  warm  water.  Tlie  one  brown  chair 
was  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  glaring  white  monotony  of  the 
room.  Stephen  smiled  when  his  friend  went  out,  a  sweet  childish 
smile,  strangely  resembling  the  smile  of  the  older  man. 

Downstairs  the  superintendent  stopped  the  older  man.  "How's 
your  brother?"  he  said. 

"Just  the  same,  I  guess." 

"What'd  he  talk  about  today?"  the  superintendent  asked. 

"Same  thing,"  the  man  replied,  looking  at  the  floor.  "About 
the  time  I  was  drowned."  A  wry  sort  of  smile  twisted  his  face. 
"The  time  I  was  drowned,"  he  repeated.  "He  told  me  that  story 
today  as  if  he  was  seeing  it,  as  if  he  had  really  lived  it."  The  man 
shuddered.  "I'll  never  forget  the  way  we  searched  for  his  body  that 
night,  and  the  water  was  black,  like  he  said,  the  blackest  I  ever  saw. 
And  when  we  found  him  he  was  unconscious,  and  when  he  came 

to ,"  the  man  shrugged,  "he  was  like  this."    The  smile  became 

more  bitter.  "He  says  he's  wondering  why  God  did  it."  The  man 
looked  up  quickly  into  the  round  black  eyes  of  the  superintendent. 
"I'm  beginning  to  wonder  myself,"  he  said. 
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Prayer 

Kate  Sanford 

One  prayer  I  pray  above  all  others: 
Teach  me,  God,  always  to  keep 

Alive  the  enchantments  of  the  spring. 
And  when  'tis  past  still  let  me  weep 

To  see  a  pale  and  wintry  sun 

Lay  its  cool  blessing  on  the  earth. 

And  when  the  world  is  stark  and  bare 
Oh  let  there  be,  I  pray,  no  dearth 

Of  wondering  love  within  my  heart 
For  all  that's  beautiful  and  rare. 

Then  when  the  dreaming  days  of  youth 
Have  passed  at  last,  oh  do  not  spare 

Me  all  the  pain  of  loveliness. 

And  grant  me  through  the  years  to  keep 
Alive  the  promise  of  the  spring 

For  fear  my  soul  should  ever  sleep. 
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Captain  oF  the  Spanish  Resiment 

Translated  from  "En  Flandes  se  ha  Puesto  el  Sol" 
by  Marquina 

Shirley  Fox 

Captain,  riding  out  of  Spain, 
Swaggering  by  in  gay  disdain, 
With  your  sabre  curved  and  keen 
And  your  long  cape's  scarlet  sheen. 
Captain,  might  I  have  my  way, 
I  would  ride  with  you  this  day. 
Shame  permitting,  I  would  go 
Mounted  at  your  saddle-bow, 
Wheresoever  you  might  lead 
On  your  gallant  sorrel  steed! 
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The  main  object  of  writing  something  down  is  to  have  it  read 
by  as  large  an  appreciative  group  as  possible.  The  extension  of 
the  list  of  subscribers  for  next  year  solves  this  problem  for  The 
Brambler.  However,  it  is  good  to  remember  that  The  Brambler, 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  a  limited  group  from  which  to  select  contri- 
butions, is  attempting  the  same  end  as  independent  literary  mag- 
azines. And  contributors  to  The  Brambler  have  something  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  write  for  these  magazines. 

We  have  made  the  innovation  this  year  of  having  current  literary 
magazines  reviewed  in  order  that  those  interested  might  become 
better  acquainted  with  contemporary  writing  in  these  magazines. 

Tliose  interested  in  writing  poetry  will  fuid  it  stimulating  to 
visit  the  National  Poetry  Center  in  New  York.  It  occupies  a  very 
attractive  room  high  up  in  the  R.C.A,  building  where  several  thousand 
volumes  of  modern  poetry  are  on  exhibition  and  more  poetry  mag- 
azines than  we  were  aware  existed.  There  is  also  an  exhibition  of 
single  poems  which  are  mounted  on  colored  cardboard  and  strung 
along  the  wall.  These  are  acceptable  from  anyone  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee  and  may  be  sold  for  publication  to  editors  of 
the  various  magazines. 

Anita  Browne,  who  established  the  Center  last  December,  wel- 
comes every  visitor  and  distinctly  wants  it  to  be  a  friendly  meeting 
place  for  all  interested  in  poetry.  She  is  especially  anxious  that  the 
Center  be  utilized  by  young  poets  and  seemed  to  be  delighted  that 
the  colleges  are  becoming  aware  of  its  existence. 

We  feel  that  if  we  can  keep  in  mind  the  connection  betAveen  writ- 
ing for  The  Brambler  and  writing  for  more  prominent  magazines 
more  time  and  effort  will  be  spent  upon  the  contributions  and  tire 
standard  of  The  Brambler  will  tend  to  rise. 
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Imagine  some  foul  and  putrid  corpse  that  has  lain  rotting  and 
decomposing  in  the  grave,  a  jelly-like  mass  of  liquid  corruption. 
Imagine  such  a  corpse  a  prey  to  flames,  devoured  by  the  fire  of  burn- 
ing brimstone  and  giving  off  dense  choking  fumes  of  nauseous  loath- 
some decomposition.  And  then  imagine  this  sickening  stench  multi- 
plied a  millionfold  and  a  millionfold  again  from  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  fetid  carcasses  massed  together  in  the  reeking  darkness, 
a  huge  and  rotting  human  fungus.  Imagine  all  this  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  horror  of  the  stench  of  Hell. 

James  Joyce.    A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her! 

Robert  Browning.    One  Word  More. 

Though  leaves  are  many,  the  root  is  one; 

Through  all  the  lying  days  of  my  youth 
I  swayed  my  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  sun; 

Now  I  may  wither  into  the  truth. 

W.  B.  Yeats.    The  Coming  of  Wisdom  ivith  Time. 

Everybody  knew  Bagheera,  and  nobody  cared  to  cross  his  path; 
for  he  was  as  cunning  as  Labaqui,  as  bold  as  the  wild  buffalo,  and 
as  reckless  as  the  wounded  elephant.  But  he  had  a  voice  as  soft  as 
wild  honey  dripping  from  a  tree,  and  a  skin  softer  than  down. 

RuDYARD  Kipling.    The  Jungle  Book. 
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They  even  laughed.  The  cats  wove  under  their  legs  after  they 
had  got  used  to  the  newcomers,  but  you  couldn't  catch  them.  The 
cow  mooed  distantly  from  her  stall.  But  the  sense  of  isolation,  of 
peace,  of  satisfaction  kept  them  mostly  silent.  Just  the  click  of 
forks,  the  movements  of  chairs. 

W.  C.  Williams.    "White  Mule." 

The  Magazine — April,  1935. 

Before  the  buds  themselves  I  know  what  tree 
They  just  will  quarrel  over  and  crowd  full, 
Those  lives,  noisy  and  swift,  cause  mine  to  be, 
To  that  thousand-companioned  chattering,  dull. 

Lawrence  Lee.    "The  Bird-Troubled  Wood." 

Virginia  Quarterly  Review.    April,  1935. 

"Hoarse  as  a  dog's  bark 
The  heavy  leaves  are  furled" 

referred  to  the  sharp  way  in  which  certain  leaves  jut  from  their 
branches — and  their  rough  furry  yet  sharp  quality.  Tlie  young 
leaves  of  the  chestnut  spring  from  their  branches  in  just  that  way, 
and  are  thickly  bunched  too,  and  rough  yet  sharp. 

Edith  Sitwell.    "Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry." 
The  London  Mercury.     March,  1935. 

And  that  was  a  cruel  and  beautiful 
town;  and  its  people  many; 

its  rock  went  deep 
into  the  sea  and  its  matterhorns  into 

the  sun 
and  the  unknown  and  blinded  stars. 

Frances  Frost.    "Manhattan." 
The  Yale  Review.    March,  1935. 
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Jrerioclical 


Frontier  and  Midland 

Frontier  and  Midland,  edited  by  Harold  G.  Merriam,  is  Icnown 
as  "a  magazine  of  the  West,"  and  although  many  of  its  stories  and 
poems  deal  with  Western  people,  it  is  a  provincial  magazine  only  in 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  West,  as  does  the  New  Yorker 
to  the  people  of  New  York  City.  The  contents  of  Frontier  and  Mid- 
land include  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  styles,  types,  that  every 
reader  should  find  something  of  interest  there.  It  possesses,  I  think, 
by  virtue  of  this  diversity,  an  almost  universal  appeal.  It  is  of  a 
more  cosmopolitan  nature  than  either  of  the  two  odier  magazines 
previously  reviewed  this  year  in  The  Brameler  and  yet  its  person- 
ality is  of  the  West. 

Frontier  and  Midland  is  published  quarterly  at  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Autumn  issue  for  1934  is  reviewed  here. 

Paul  Eldridge  contributes  to  this  issue  "Old  Settlers'  Reunion," 
which  tells  of  an  Indian  family,  Lizzie  Elkhair,  her  son  Frank,  and 
her  daughter  Ruby.  The  entire  story  is  colored  by  the  mother's  yearly 
attempts  to  persuade  her  children — who  are  definitely  "modems" — 
to  go  with  her  to  the  Old  Settlers'  Reunion,  where  they  may  know 
the  simplicity  of  her  former  primitive  life,  and  where  she  may  draw 
them  completely  away  from  the  hated  and  baffling  ways  of  the  white 
man.  The  author  paints  a  simple  yet  vivid  picture  of  this  reunion, 
and  of  Lizzie's  sadness  at  having  to  attend  it  alone.  "They  would 
all  be  there,  the  Whiteturkeys,  the  Beavers,  the  Longbones:  they  and 
their  kin,  their  cars  and  their  ponies,  to  the  last  lank  furtive  dog. 
They  would  arrive,  family  after  family,  clannishly,  pridefully; 
only  she  must  go  alone."  And  again,  at  the  end  of  his  story,  Mr. 
Eldridge  attains  dramatic  effect  by  means  of  this  very  simplicity. 
Ironically  enough,  Frank  is  jailed  for  bootlegging  on  the  very  day 
when  the  three  are  finally  going  together  to  tlie  reunion.    Lizzie  and 
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Ruby  visit  him  at  the  jail,  and  Lizzie  feeds  him  the  pumpkin  pie 
which  she  had  so  painstakingly  prepared  for  the  Old  Settlers'  Re- 
union. They  stand  in  silence,  eating  their  pie  and  suddenly  Frank's 
eyes  begin  to  glint  with  laughter. 

"What  you  laughing  at?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Us."  He  swallowed  the  last  bite  of  his  pie.  "Old  Settlers' 
Reunion." 

In  addition  to  being  a  story  of  three  people,  "Old  Settlers'  Re- 
union" shows  clearly  the  effect  of  the  "Pale-face"  civilization  on 
the  Indian  race. 

"My  Neighbor,"  a  poem  by  Mildred  Holman  Melton,  again  re- 
vives the  old,  old  theme  that  riches  are  not  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  great  man.  Yet  there  is  a  directness  about  the  poem,  a  natural- 
ness, that  makes  it  appealing  and  saves  it  from  the  realm  of  the  trite. 

"He  hadn't  much  of  earthly  goods; 
But  my  old  neighbor  owned  the  woods; 
He  owned  the  sky;  he  owned  the  sea; 
And  he  shared  his  ownership  with  me." 

Arthur  E.  Dubois,  whose  writings  have  in  them  a  touch  of  A.  A. 
Milne,  contributes  "Grasshopper  Lyrics."  Mr.  DuBois  writes  of 
prosaic  facts  which  he  so  clothes  in  whimsy  as  to  make  them  delight- 
fully unusual.  "World  Peace,"  from  "Grasshopper  Lyrics,"  is  es- 
pecially illustrative  of  this: 

"I  gnaw  a  blad  of  timothy 
Or  else  a  spear  of  wheat. 
The  armament  of  the  field  to  me 
Is  something  I  can  eat. 

"And  if  a  robin  gobbles  me  up 
I  don't  think  much  of  that. 
There  is  no  bitter  in  my  cup  .... 
The  robin's  for  the  cat." 

In  his  article,  "Twain  Turmoil  of  Today,"  Joseph  T,  Shipley 
says,  "But  ours  is  a  self-conscious  era ;  the  world  seems  sorely  ailing. 
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if  not  at  death's  door;  and  propounded  panaceas  quack  on  every 
side.  Nor  do  the  medicasters  concur  in  diagnosis,  however,  they 
agree  as  to  the  virulence  of  tlie  disease."  These  few  lines  are  the 
keynote  of  the  entire  article,  upon  which  Mr.  Shipley  enlarges  bril- 
liantly. With  a  touch  of  satire  here  and  there  the  author  drives 
home  an  important  point  with  more  than  usual  keenness,  and  to  illus- 
trate some  of  his  points  Mr.  Shipley  uses  appropriate  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  great  men  of  today. 

There  are  other  stories,  poems  and  articles  in  tlie  autumn  issue 
of  Frontier  and  Midland  which  have  much  worth  but  the  four  things 
mentioned  here  are  representative.  P.  G. 

American  Poetry  Journal 

Any  editor  of  a  modem  poetry  magazine  who  attempts  at  once 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  quality  and  to  take  cognizance  of  pre- 
vailing literary  modes,  makes  passage  through  a  perilous  strait, 
threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Scylla  of  trite  conventionality,  on 
the  other  by  the  Charybdis  of  obscurity.  The  statement  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  American  Poetry  Journal  that  "no  preference  will  be 
given  to  any  particular  school  or  group,"  is  one  that  other  modem 
journals  of  poetry  might  well  give  consideration  to,  one  which  Miss 
Frost  appears  to  have  adhered  to  conscientiously,  to  judge  from  the 
contents  of  her  magazine.  Poetry  of  both  the  "modern"  school  and 
that  which  has  to  bear  the  unpleasant  appellation  of  "traditional" 
are  represented.  A  poem  by  Edmund  Alin  Grey  in  the  issue  of 
February,  1935,  sub-titled  "A  quasi-maniacal  outburst  brought  on 
by  reading  an  anthology  of  modern  'poetry'  "  is  perhaps  somewhat 
indicative  of  the  editorial  attitude.     He  chides  them: 

You  call  that  poetry? 

That  pale  anemic  stuff; 

Those  flimsy  fragments  of  imagination; 

Those  little  drops  of  milky  fermentation 

*  *         H= 

Those  tiny  bits  of  straw  from  a  bird's  nest 
(Did  you  not  see  the  bird) ;  that  slough 
The  snake  left  on  the  tree? 
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The  modem  poetry  has  to  its  credit  the  quality  of  being  lucid  to 
most  readers;  it  is  not  reserved  to  the  comprehension  of  the  pro- 
fessional poet  alone,  as  is  so  much  of  the  ambitious  poetizing  of 
the  day: 


DROUGHT  HARVEST 

If  snow  should  fall  in  June, 

I'd  ask  no  reasons — 
The  harvest  of  my  fields 

Has  lots  its  seasons! 
Only  the  jagged  blade 

From  rolling  thunder 
Can  plow  the  crop  of  Time 

And  turn  it  under! 

— Rosa  Zagnoni  Marinoni. 


The  general  absence  of  the  obscure  and  the  trivially  ingenious 
indicate  that  Miss  Frost's  statement  of  moderate  liberalism  is  not  an 
empty  one.  Tlie  "traditional"  verse  included  herein  is  always  well- 
finished  and  occasionally  strikes  a  note  of  rich  music,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing by  Marion  E.  Beecher: 

SEAGULLS  IN  WINTER 

Seagulls,  standing  in  a  line  at  the  frozen  edge  of  ocean. 

Facing  the  windy  snow, 

Folding  your  futile  wings,  facing  the  archer-tempest 

That  cut  with  his  arrows  your  curved  flight,  labored  and  slow — 

Wildness  has  gone  out  of  your  heart;  stronger  than  seagulls'  flying 

Is  the  arrow-thrust  of  the  wind,  unappeasable  foe; 

Sharper  than  the  crying  of  gulls  is  the  storm's  wild  crying. 

And  the  hiss  of  the  snow. 
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or  this  one  in  the  January  number,  by  Evangeline  Chapman  Cozzens: 

JOB,  CHAPTER  40 

"Out  of  the  whirlwind  came  the  Voice  to  Job: 
Hast  thou  an  arm  like  mine?  or  canst  thou  roar 
With  thunder  like  the  mighty  voice  of  God? 
Behold,  Behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee, 
His  strength  is  in  his  loins;  his  bones  are  brass; 
His  muscles  are  like  iron.    Mighty  is  this  man. 
Who,  lying  under  willows  in  the  shade. 
Can  draw  a  river  to  his  thirsty  mouth." 

Although  the  magazine  which  Miss  Frost  and  her  editors  bring 
out  is  a  superior  one,  displaying  evidences  of  vivid  imagery,  rich 
melody,  and  beautiful  rhythm,  these  are  not  combined  in  any  in- 
dividual composition  to  make  a  poem  of  sublimity,  such  as  has  made 
poetry  from  time  immemorial  the  most  inspiring  of  human  arts.  It 
may  be  granted  that  many  of  the  poems  are  some  steps  ahead  of  the 
over-intricate,  if  daring  experimentation  of  the  extreme  modernists — 
but  will  they  have  the  strength  and  exaltation  to  reach  the  golden 
peaks  of  Parnassus?  N.  H. 
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Books  have  been  lent  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Little 
Book  Shop,  Lynchburg. 

A  Man  Called  Cervantes 

By  Bruno  Frank 

(Translated  by  H.  T.  Lowe-Porter) 

The  Viking  Press,  N.  Y.,  1935 

Against  a  vivid  background  of  sixteenth  century  Spain  and  Italy, 
Bruno  Frank  has  woven  a  living  picture  of  CerA'antes.  It  introduces 
us  to  a  man  who  lived  so  intensely  and  learned  to  understand  human 
nature  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  able  to  leave  to  the  world  an  im- 
perishable heritage. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  man  Cervantes,  it  is  generally  as  a  rather 
vague  creature,  overshadowed  by  his  great  book.  But  Mr.  Frank 
shows  him  to  us  in  his  entirety:  as  a  young  poet  filled  with  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  inspiration,  overcome  by  the  disillusionment  of  not 
being  appreciated,  returning  to  his  home  after  years  of  wandering 
to  find  his  friends  faithless  and  his  family  ruined,  and  at  last,  happy 
in  the  creation  of  the  book  which  was  to  make  him  deathless.  One 
sees  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  upheld  by  his  great 
courage,  and  a  faith  that  he  was  created  for  something  greater  and 
more  enduring  than  his  own  immediate  happiness. 

There  is  very  little  definitely  known  about  Cervantes'  life,  and 
Mr.  Frank  must  have  built  up  many  of  the  incidents  from  his  im- 
agination. However,  one  seems  to  find  it  immaterial  whetlier  or 
not  Cervantes  actually  fought  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  whetlier  he 
was  made  a  slave  by  the  Algerian  pirates,  and  whetlier  or  not  he 
loved  the  beautiful  Ana  Franka.  We  are  persuaded  tliat  tliese  or 
similar  experiences  moulded  the  character  of  Cervantes. 
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This  is  a  lively  and  moving  tale,  and  one  puts  it  down  with  the 
feeling  of  having  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  company  of  a  vital  and 
stirring  personality,  K.  S.,  '38. 

Personal  History 

By  Vincent  Sheean 
DouBLEDAY,  DoiL\N  &  Co.,  Inc,  N.  Y.,  1935 

Many  people  have  termed  this  book  an  autobiography,  but  it  is 
more  a  story  of  travel  and  adventure  than  a  personal  history.  Vin- 
cent Sheean  begins  by  telling  us  of  his  experiences  as  an  under- 
graduate at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  here  that  the  most 
intimate  note  is  given.  His  adventures  begin  when  he  is  employed 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  post-war  Europe,  and  he  takes  us 
with  him  to  the  Geneva  and  Lausanne  conferences,  behind  the  scenes 
during  the  Riff  War  in  Morocco,  through  China  during  the  Com- 
munistic activities,  Russia,  and  finally  leaves  us  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  1929. 

Mr.  Sheean  brings  out  the  racial  ideals  of  the  people  he  writes 
about  and  usually  presents  situations  in  a  clear  and  unbiased  way. 
He  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  but  he  does  not  show  it  often  enough. 
One  feels  that  the  author  is  a  serious  minded  and  intellectual  Ameri- 
can who  takes  an  objective  point  of  view  in  most  cases  and  rather 
suppresses  any  personal  elements.  His  book  is  interesting,  but  in 
spots  proved  difficult  for  he  presupposes  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  world  affairs  in  the  decade  following  the  war  than  many  of  us 
have  acquired.  M.  S.  L.,  '35. 


Heaven*s  My  Destination 

By  Thorton  Wilder 
Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  1935 

The  Thorton  Wilder  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Louis  Rey  and  The 
Woman  of  Andros,  emerges  in  a  rather  different  guise  in  Heaven  s 
My  Destination.     The  sometimes  terrifying  seriousness  of  some  of 
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the  philosophy  in  his  earlier  books  is  gone,  or  perhaps  appears  in  a 
different  form.  One  is  not  quite  sure.  However,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  his  latest  work  is  a  quickly  moving  comedy,  faintly  reminiscent 
of  Wodehouse. 

This  plot,  like  those  of  his  earlier  books,  seems  on  the  surface  to 
take  more  the  form  of  a  chronicle  than  a  novel.  It  deals  with  the 
unusual  religious  faith  of  George  Brush  during  his  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  years — a  faith  that  leaves  behind  it  a  train  of  out- 
raged and  perplexed  citizens  wherever  the  earnest  young  man  moves. 

George  Brush  is  fond  of  remarking  that  he  has  not  put  himself 
through  college  and  gone  through  a  difficult  religious  conversion  in 
order  to  have  ideas  like  other  people.  The  banker  to  whom  he  tries 
to  explain  his  vow  of  voluntary  poverty,  the  judge  whom  he  enlightens 
with  his  philosophy  of  life,  which  explains  why  burglars  should  be 
aided  in  the  discharge  of  their  profession,  countless  individuals 
whom  he  endeavors  to  help  to  a  fuller  life,  and,  above  all  the  reader, 
are  quite  unanimous  that  George  Brush's  ideas  are  not  like  other 
people's. 

He  is  a  fanatic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  narrow-minded 
and  egotistical,  yet  Mr.  Wilder  has  traced  the  turnings  of  his  earnest 
but  misguided  mind  objectively,  and  with  such  depth  of  real  under- 
standing, that  one  sympathizes  with  the  hero,  even  while  one  is 
laughing  at  him. 

Written  in  the  author's  even,  charming  style,  rich  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  middle  west,  it  is  an  arresting  novel,  and  whether  you 
look  for  a  hidden  satire  on  the  beliefs  of  our  day,  or  whether  you 
merely  accept  the  surface  story,  you  will  not  leave  this  modern  Don 
Quixote  until  his  last  characteristic  pose  is  struck.  And  then  it  will 
not  be  to  forget  him — one  does  not  forget  George  Brush. 

N.  S.  H.,  '37. 
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In  comparing  The  Brambler  and  its  contents  to  various  other 
magazines  exchanged  with  girls'  colleges,  the  results  are  interesting 
by  way  of  self-inspection  and  self-criticism.  The  Brambler's  prob- 
lems and  questions  prove  to  be  very  normal — indeed  almost  uni- 
versal. Everyone  is  proud  of  her  literary  magazine.  It  is  good. 
But  the  question  always  is — couldn't  it  be  better  if  the  magazine 
were  more  representative  of  the  whole  college?  We,  unlike  some 
others,  need  not  complain  of  a  lack  of  freshman  contributions  be- 
cause various  members  of  that  class  have  been  steady  contributors 
of  highly  acceptable  material  all  year. 

It  may  be  that  many  Brambler  readers  have  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  only  the  pen  products  of  English  majors  or  English 
majors-to-be  dare  enter  the  lists.  At  the  present  date,  these  conditions 
are  sadly  true,  and  too  often  The  Brambler  must  seek  material 
from  the  composition  classes  to  add  to  its  smaller  source  of  unso- 
licited and  purely  voluntary  material.  The  results  are  satisfactory 
and  pleasing;  and  even  in  modesty  it  could  not  be  stated  that  in  the 
realm  of  short  stories  or  poetry  The  Brambler  cannot  hold  its  own 
with  the  best  of  other  college  magazines.  Sweet  Briar  must  have, 
however,  as  many  thinking  people  interested  in  questions  of  common 
interest  concerning  war,  politics,  and  religion  as  other  colleges.  The 
same  people  write  papers  for  their  instructors  and  receive  credit  for 
their  ideas.  Many  of  those  papers,  or  some  similar  to  them,  would 
make  ideal  Brambler  material.  The  Brambler  is  a  literary  maga- 
zine but  surely  any  well  written  article  with  a  clear  presentation  of 
thought  and  ideas  is  acceptable  as  literature.  One  need  think  only 
of  Macaulay,  Burke  or  Milton  for  strong  proof  concerning  that  idea 
or  in  choosing  a  guiding  light  as  to  just  what  literature  is. 

The  Barnard  Quarterly  and  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  and 
Challenge  both  contain  material  that  is  not  only  excellent  entertain- 
ment but  incentive  to  thought  and  general  college  discussion.  Both 
present  a  supply  of  stories  and  poems — but,  also,  there  are  articles 
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which  would  come  more  or  less  under  the  general  heading  of  Edi- 
torials. It  would  even  shock  Sweet  Briar  readers  to  imagine  an 
article  similar  to  the  one  in  Mount  Holyoke's  February  number  en- 
titled, "Resolved!  That  Prohibition  Be  Repealed  from  Campus." 
These  well  written  articles  lend  variety  and  scope  to  the  make-up  of 
the  entire  magazine. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  successors  that 
would  cause  us  to  suggest  changes  for  future  Bramblers.  But  as 
this  staff  goes  out  it  cannot  help  but  see  room  for  new  ideas  and 
alterations.  The  spring  number  of  Hollins'  Cargoes  appeared  look- 
ing especially  attractive  in  a  cover  decorated  with  a  water  color. 
There  are  many  at  Sweet  Briar,  too,  whose  contributions,  if  not  by 
way  of  literature,  might  be  in  art.  An  illustrated  magazine,  or  any 
contributions  from  the  art  department  would  be  gladly  received  we 
are  sure.  With  the  new  budget  of  1935-36,  Sweet  Briar  students 
will  be  100%  Brambler  purchasers — it  will  be  your  magazine  and 
so  why  not  be  100%  contributors?  B.  T. 


TRIUMPH  OF  MIND 
OYER  "PATER" 

**After  Pater  clamped  down  on  my 
allowance,  I  used  the  old  bean,  went 
to  Mangel's." 

*'Pretty  smooth,  Peg,  pretty  smooth." 

**It's  not  original.  The  whole  gang  at 
the  house  are  wise  to  Mangel's,  too." 

*'Not  so  dusty'  On  sorority  row. 
Mangel's  is  the  tops?" 
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As  We  Pass  By 


The  Brambler 


Editorial 


With  the  advent  of  the  ten-year  plan  for  the  college  and  its 
organizations,  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  students  at  Sweet  Briar 
seems  to  be  one  of  progressive  action.  In  this,  the  June  issue,  we 
present  to  the  students  and  the  faculty  The  Brambler  in  its  1935- 
1936  version.  We  have  herein  introduced  a  few  innovations,  the 
beginning  of  an  attempt  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  information 
included  in  The  Brambler.  At  the  outset,  we  state  our  policy  of 
willing  acceptance  of  suggestion  and  criticism.  With  your  help, 
The  Brambler  should  grow  and  prosper,  becoming  more  nearly  a 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  student  body  along  the  lines 
of  literature,  past  and  present,  music,  and  art. 

The  staff  is  looking  forward,  and  The  Brambl^er  marches  on! 


The  Brambler 


Prayer  For  Lost  Illusion 

(Partial  translation  of  Ruben  Dario's  "Letania  de  Nuestro 
Seiior  Don  Quijote") 

Shirley  Fox 

Pray  for  us,  Master,  for  we  starve  for  life. 
Faith  is  gone  from  us,  lost  in  darkened  strife, 
Crying  for  deliverance  from  long-enduring  pain, 
We  lie  in  bondage  to  men  of  little  worth — 
Smug  sons  of  insolence,  M^hose  unseemly  mirth 
Mocks  at  the  generous  hero-knight  of  Spain. 

Pray  for  us.  Master,  who  have  lost  the  rose 
Of  magic  romance ;  for  us  no  laurel  grows. 
Ora  pro  nobis,  0  noster  domine! 
(Look,  how  the  sacred  laurel-grove  is  shaking. 
Where  Sigismund  for  you  a  bough  is  breaking. 
As  sombre  Hamlet  bears  a  flower  away.) 

Pray  for  us,  Master  pious,  pure  and  brave — 
Pray  for  us.  Master,  for  you  alone  can  save. 
Our  souls  are  stagnant,  bitter  is  our  need 
Of  life  and  passion,  of  strength  in  foot  and  wing, 
Of  the  remembrance  how  to  work  and  sing. 
Swift,  ere  we  perish,  Quixote,  intercede ! 

From  the  grim  urgencies  of  scalpel,  sword  and  pen ; 
From  all  the  arrogance  of  Nietzsche's  supermen ; 
From  the  cold  horror  of  the  doctor's  word ; 
From  wasting  sickness ;  from  the  blasphemies 
Of  pompous  savants  in  the  Academies ; 
From  this  world's  sorrows,  deliver  us,  0  Lord ! 
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The  Philosophy  of  George 
Meredith 

Parker  Goodwin 

TECHNICALLY  speaking  George  Meredith  is  not  a  philosopher 
at  all.  He  has  no  definite  creed,  he  does  not  use  the  logical 
methods  of  philosophy  proper.  But  his  philosophy  is  a  great 
one — the  summing  up  of  a  great  man's  experience  of  life.  Meredith 
cannot  be  labelled  Optimist  or  Pessimist,  Materialist  or  Idealist. 
He  belongs  to  all  these  camps  and  yet  to  none.  He  takes  the  com- 
mon-sense, middle  class  position  and  his  watch-word  is  "temp- 
erance." 

Mei-edith's  Faith  is  an  attitude  of  trust  and  joy  in  the  good  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  which,  despite  the  arguments  of  the  optimist 
or  the  pessimist,  contains  both  good  and  bad.  Yet  his  Faith  refuses 
to  accept  anything  which  reason  shows  to  be  false ;  nor  to  renounce 
anything  which  reason  has  proved  to  be  true.  In  The  Question 
Whither,  he  writes : 

"Then  let  our  trust  be  firm  in  God, 
Though  we  be  of  the  fasting ; 
Our  questions  are  a  mortal  brood, 
Our  work  is  everlasting. 
We  children  of  Beneficence 
Are  in  it  being  sharers ; 
And  Whither  vainer  sounds  than  Whence, 
For  word  with  such  wayfarers." 

Here  he  condemns  questions  in  general,  but  it  is  clear  to  him  that 
our  lives  are  not  meaningless,  and  that  we  are  "children  of  ben- 
eficence", not  of  cruel  chance.  And  thus  we  see  that  his  Faith 
means  acceptance  as  well  as  hope.  "And  true  Faith  is  but  Reason 
herself,  transcendant." 

There  is  in  his  faith  an  element  of  optimism.  He  argues  that 
since  the  Universe,  whatever  its  secret,  is  all  that  we  shall  get,  we 
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were  wiser  to  take  the  best  from  it  than  to  think  the  worst.  Never- 
theless, his  optimism  is  tempered  by  the  thought  that  in  saying  we 
wish  to  make  the  best  of  things,  we  do  not  include  the  statement 
that  everything  will  be  altogether  what  we  would  wish.  For  Mere- 
dith, the  Universe  is  the  unknown  quantity,  but  there  is  room  for 
almost  boundless  hope  and  faith  in  the  good,  provided  that  they  are 
guided  by  reason.  This  feeling,  in  conjunction  with  his  idea  of 
nature,  "try  to  understand  thyself,  and  to  understand  nature",  seem 
to  be  the  theme  of  all  Meredith's  writings,  prose  and  poetry. 

Both  Meredith  and  Wordsworth  evolved  a  poetical  philosophy 
claiming  to  interpret  the  face  of  nature,  and  each  won  distinction  in 
literature  by  perpetual  contact  with  Earth  in  all  her  moods.  Yet 
the  ideas  of  these  two  men  are  vastly  different,  and  each  is  under- 
stood the  better  for  contrast  with  the  other.  To  Wordsworth,  nature 
is  some  unknown,  mysterious,  far-off  Power,  which,  despite  dis- 
tance, consents  to  reveal  herself  to  a  chosen  few — binding  them  to 
her  in  some  vague,  shadowy  association.  We  are,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  the  children  of  Heaven.  No  so  with  Meredith.  To 
him  Earth  is  the  mother — we  are  Nature,  the  sons  of  Earth.  He 
claims  that  man's  spirit  and  brain,  as  well  as  his  body,  are  earth- 
born.  Meredith  "uses  Earth  as  the  sanction  for  all  his  moral  pre- 
cepts, just  as  other  poets  and  preachers  have  so  used  Heaven." 
And  although  there  is  a  gulf  here  between  Meredith's  doctrine  and 
that  of  Saint  Paul  and  Wordsworth,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  wide 
as  would  seem.  Earth  to  Meredith  contains  Heaven — it  is  that  part 
of  Heaven  which  is  home.  In  his  poem.  Earth  and  Man,  Meredith 
has  put  these  ideas  into  fullest  expression.  And  unlike  Swinburne's 
"Hertha",  to  which  it  is  often  compared,  it  is  a  song  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution. 

Meredith  has  managed  to  combine  the  essence  of  religious  feeling 
v/ith  the  scientific  idea  of  evolution  into  one,  to  form  his  idea  of 
God  and  religion.  For  him  God  is  not  identified  with  all  nature — as 
is  Wordworth's  God — but  only  with  the  good  elements  in  her.  And 
it  is  man's  task  to  bring  these  elements  "to  full  and  conscious  life 
in  himself,  by  the  hard  process  of  evolution,  the  education  of  blood 
and  tears."  God  is  immanent  in  nature  and  in  man,  but  at  first 
very  dimly.  And  personal  history  is  the  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  race.    An  individual's  mind  and  character  are  just  as  long  in 
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reaching  a  state  of  maturity,  comparatively  speaking,  as  the  human 
race  has  been  in  its  evolution  from  a  primitive  state  to  our  present 
civilized  one.  However,  in  the  case  of  both,  it  must  never  be 
thought  that  perfection  is  reached.  In  the  progress  of  man,  both 
the  race  and  the  individual,  there  can  be  no  final  halting  place.  Each 
must  help  himself,  must  clear  a  foot  of  pathway  for  his  companions 
and  for  those  who  will  follow  after  him.  According  to  Meredith, 
no  kingdom  of  God  is  promised,  before  which  there  can  be  no  satis- 
faction, after  which  no  complaint. 

Progress,  then,  is  the  key  to  his  religion.  But,  along  with  the 
good  and  joy  encountered  in  this  progress,  Meredith  believes  it 
right  to  accept  the  suffering,  the  worry,  the  sorrow.  That,  he 
thinks,  makes  for  a  well-rounded  point  of  view,  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  one's  fellows  and  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward 
them.  The  God  in  nature  warns  us  to  study  the  devil  in  her,  for 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  us  by  surprise.  "The  fool  builds  his 
paradise  cruelly  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  he  himself  will  not 
find  safe  shelter  there  for  a  whole  lifetime." 

Prayer,  to  Meredith,  where  one  asks  God  for  particular  boons, 
seems  not  only  useless  but  unworthy.  He  believes  that  prayer  for 
what  we  have  not  serves  only  to  hinder  our  enjoyment  of  what  we 
have.    In  this,  he  echoes  Shelley's  words : 

"We  look  before  and  after 
And  pine  for  what  is  not. 
Our  sincerest  laughter  with  some  pain  is  fraught." 

But  prayer  in  a  different  sense  Meredith  considers  the  highest 
function  of  the  soul".  He  himself  expressed  his  ideas  in  a  short 
four  lines : 

"If  courage  should  falter,  'tis  wholesome  to  kneel, 
Remember  that  well,  for  the  secret  with  some. 
Who  pray  for  no  gift,  but  have  cleansing  in  prayer. 
And  free  from  impurities  tower-like  stand." 

Such  prayer  does  not  depend  on  any  definition  of  God  or  the  attri- 
bution of  personality  to  him.  It  is  found  in  churches,  in  homes,  in 
the  streets;  but  it  rises  to  its  greatest  power  "in  communion  with 
the  beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  vitality  of  nature,  the  face  of  our 
Mother  Earth  and  the  sky." 
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Many  poets  have  written  about  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  in  the 
presence  of  the  larger  forces  of  nature — many  say  that  inspiration 
comes  in  its  fullness  only  when  they  are  in  company  of  nature. 
Meredith,  while  he  too  is  aware  of  this,  has  another  feeling  toward 
nature  which  is  quite  different.  It  is  a  sense  of  real  kinship  with 
one  part,  at  least,  of  nature — the  animals  and  the  growing  plants. 
"Our  common  life,"  he  says,  "which  is  shared  by  the  animals  and 
the  woods  explains  our  sympathy  with  them."  The  crocus  push- 
ing a  slender  shoot  through  the  snow,  the  budding  tree,  appeal  to  us 
by  our  common,  fundamental  nature.  Man  shares  with  the  animals 
and  the  woods  life,  growth,  decay,  re-birth,  and  from  these  things 
our  kinship  is  derived. 

Meredith's  ideas  on  death'  and  immortality  were  not  at  all  colored 
by  sentimentality.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  the  craving  for  perpetu- 
ation of  self  fails  morally  because  it  does  not  recognise  that  we  are 
parts  of  a  whole.    Each  of  us  is 

"The  vessel  of  the  thought; 
The  vessel  splits,  the  thought  survives." 

Death  clears  the  way  for  new  growth  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
cumbered by  the  old,  and  have  no  room  to  grow.  Though  Meredith 
has  but  little  sympathy  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  individual,  he 
does  have  faith  in  the  perpetuation  of  good.  He  believes  that  the 
only  personal  survival  we  are  certain  of  is  survival  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  knew  us,  and  whom  we  influenced  or  encouraged.  Our 
work  lives  on — of  that  he  is  sure. 

Meredith,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  has  succeeded  in  taming 
"self"  without  destroying  it.  He  steers  a  middle  course  between 
asceticism  and  complete  self-sacrifice  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere 
seeking  for  happiness  and  self-development  on  the  other.  He  is 
above  all,  both  poet  and  novelist,  the  prophet  of  the  joy  and  beauty 
of  Earth,  and  only  by  steering  such  a  course  does  he  believe  earthly 
joy  and  beauty  can  be  appreciated.  Yet  he  does  not  shut  out  all 
that  is  ugly.  Like  Zola,  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  he  goes  down  into  the 
dark  places,  examines  evil  closely  enough  to  learn  its  nature  and 
then  he  returns  to  the  light. 

Meredith  has  also  the  faculty  of  regarding  "self"  in  a  humorous, 
as  well  as  a  serious  light.  In  his  writings  he  carries  this  idea  out 
by  using  the  Comic  Spirit,  as  did  Moliere  before  him,  only  in  a  more 
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humorous  way,  and  is  less  hai\shly  satirical.  He  ridicules  types,  but 
only  because  he  hopes,  by  so  doing,  to  make  them  recognise  their 
faults  and  to  spur  them  on  to  correction. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  summarise  Meredith's  philo.sophy, 
but  in  conclusion  I  have  attempted  to  emphasize  the  most  salient 
features  of  it.  His  faith,  then,  consists  of  two  parts — the  accep- 
tance of  the  methods  of  evolution,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  joy  which  strengthens  us  to  accept  evil  frankly.  In  understand- 
ing nature  we  understand  ourselves,  because  we  are  nature.  Life 
to  most  people  is  worth  living,  and,  if  it  is  not,  let  the  individual 
seek  the  cause  in  himself.  We  are  parts  of  a  whole  with  a  duty  to 
discharge  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  posterity.  Let  us  then  do  it  with 
gladness,  and  as  well  as  possible.  Meredith  steers  us  "compact  of 
what  we  are,  between  the  ascetic  rocks  and  the  sensual  whirlpools." 


Power  of  :Music 

Martha  Asher 

A  fibrous  melody 

Weaves  its  way 

Through  tortuous  thoughts 

To  bind 

A  pattern  of  memories  together 

On  the  loom 

Of  the  mind. 
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The  Witch  Tree 

Juliet  Halliburton 

There's  a  strange,  strange  road 
And  it  winds  among  the  heather ; 
They  say  it's  true  a  haunted  road 
Where  many  meet  their  end. 
Through  all  the  wide  countryside, 
There's  no  such  other  pathway, 
And  at  its  crooked  dreary  close 
The  lonely  Witch  Tree  stands. 

I  thought  the  night  was  dark 
As  I  took  me  from  my  chamber, 
But  once  upon  the  out-of-doors 
I  saw  it  full  of  moon. 
What  strange  compulsion  called  me 
Like  the  power  of  a  magnet 
To  the  road  at  the  end  of  which 
The  lonely  Witch  Tree  stands? 

I  followed  by  the  curves 
And  the  turns  in  the  pathway, 
And  the  moon  followed  close 
And  the  stars  were  still  as  still. 
But  my  heart  leapt  high 
And  I  longed  to  cry  a  song 
As  I  walked  down  the  path 
Where  I  should  have  feared  to  tread. 

Two  great  branches 
Like  the  prongs  of  a  fork 
Throw  grotesque  shadows 
At  the  end  of  the  path. 
The  bewitched  one  stands 
In  the  shadow  of  the  branches 
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And  hears  strange  voices 
Very  soft  and  far  away. 

A  girl  stood  without  movement 
In  the  shadow  of  the  branches 
And  I'd  never  seen  another 
Of  her  beauty  and  her  grace : 
Her  hair  was  long  and  flowing 
And  'twas  pale,  pale  gold ; 
And  her  eyes  were  dark  as  water 
On  a  moonless  night. 

She  stood  looking  upward 

And  my  own  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 

I  saw  the  stars  turn  green 

And  a  ring  around  the  moon. 

I  looked  back  to  her  eyes 

With  the  moon  sunk  in  them, 

And  it  sat  upon  her  throat  and  cheek 

As  though  it  scorned  the  skies. 

She  said,  "When  I  was  very  young 

I  had  a  handsome  lover ; 

But  now  I've  none  to  love  me 

And  I  roam  the  whole  night  through. 

Here  I  come  to  hear  his  whispers 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  full. 

And  again  I'm  in  his  arms 

And  his  lips  are  on  my  mouth." 

She  held  out  her  hand 

With,  "Man,  have  you  lost  a  sweetheart?" 

I  took  a  step  toward  her, 

Stood  with  her  in  the  shadow. 

Her  eyes  grew  bright 

As  the  moon  floated  in  them. 

Her  hair  blew  lightly 

In  the  breeze  that  was  not  there. 
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Then  I  heard  strange  voices, 

Saw  sights  I'd  longed  for  sight  of, — 

The  girl  became  a  goddess 

Not  meant  for  mortal  man. 

Then  her  eyes  slowly  froze 

And  her  pale  flesh  chilled  to  marble ; 

The  moonlight  dried  like  powder 

On  her  cheek  and  throat  and  hair. 

I  uttered  a  low  cry 
At  this  dread  transformation. 
With  my  arms  I  encircled  her 
To  find  that  she  was  gone. — 
Only  cool  air  of  winter 
Shivered  chill  on  my  fingers. 
And  in  my  hands,  reflected. 
Were  the  far,  green  stars. 

Each  night  I  return 

To  the  shadow  of  the  branches, 

And  I  think  I  hear  her  whisper 

In  the  rustle  of  a  leaf. 

I  know  she  will  return  to  me. 

For  once  I  saw  her  tear-drop 

And  a  strand  of  long  fair  hair 

In  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 
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The  Ideal  of  Life 

Rose  Hyde 

THEY  sat  looking  at  the  darkening  city  from  the  window  of 
the  club.  A  slow  grey  mist  was  covering  everything;  it 
seemed  to  caress  the  very  streets  themselves,  softening  the 
ugly  roof  line  of  the  houses  and  the  hardness  of  the  winter's  after- 
noon, wrapping  all  in  a  warm  intimacy.  The  street  lamps  shone  on 
the  wet  pavements  like  candles  reflected  in  old  wood,  and  a  silence, 
like  an  echo,  ran  through  the  empty  streets. 

The  three  men  who  sat  in  the  window  knew  each  other  well. 
Each  of  them  had  a  separate  purpose  and  a  different  set  of  stand- 
ards, yet  their  friendship  was  perhaps  the  stronger  for  the  diversity 
of  their  natures.  They  had  talked  of  many  things  that  afternoon, 
of  faith,  and  creeds  and  hope,  and  now  like  the  day  outside  their 
conversation  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  youngest  of  them  was 
speaking. 

"Mine,"  he  said,  "is  an  ideal  of  life  itself.  I  believe  in  it,  every 
beat,  every  throb,  every  pulse  of  it;  and  I  mean  to  live  it  to  the 
fullest.  You,  Harry,  have  your  painting,  and  you,  John,  your  books, 
both  of  you  trying  to  express,  in  the  way  you  know  best,  the  thing 
I  intend  to  be.  God  knows  if  I  shall  succeed  or  not,  but  try  I  shall. 
Wasn't  it  Browning  who  said,  'a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?'  My  reach  is  for  the  soul  itself — a 
something  far  above  my  vision,  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
across  the  river.  ..." 

He  dropped  his  hand  and  leaned  back  in  the  chair.  No  one  spoke 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  continued. 

"Fundamentally,  I  agree  with  you,  John,  when  you  say  that  there 
is  no  perfection  in  anything.  There  isn't,  and  with  all  the  fervor 
of  which  I  am  capable,  I  thank  God  for  not  giving  it  to  us.  Don't 
you  see  that  there  is  but  one  chance  for  glory,  and  that  is  our  striv- 
ing towards  the  ideal  of  perfection  we  come  as  close  to  the  real 
meaning  of  life  as  we  shall  ever  get? 

"You  speak  of  the  futility  of  life,  and  I  correct  you.    To  me  it  is 
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glorious  and  exciting,  and  very,  very  precious,  v^ith  a  rare  and 
fragile  beauty  like  sunlight  seen  through  the  leaves  of  green  trees. 
My  art  is  one  of  living,  and  the  only  place  where  my  paintings  will 
be  hung,  will  be  upon  the  blue  wall  of  Heaven  where  no  one  may 
feee  them,  but  the  angels  as  they  blow  their  trumpets  in  the  thin  air 
of  dawn." 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  he  talked,  and  now  he  told  them  good- 
bye. He  came  out  into  the  street  with  his  coat-collar  turned  up 
against  the  clinging  fog,  and  they  saw  him  smile  and  wave  his  hand 
at  them  before  he  turned  the  corner. 


It  was  spring,  and  the  two  older  men  sat  in  the  window  of  the 
club  watching  the  long  shadows  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  houses 
opposite.  The  city  seemed  alive  and  they  could  almost  hear  the 
pulse  of  life  that  throbbed  through  the  streets,  incorporating  all 
their  diverse  elements  together  with  its  rhythmic  heat,  and  the 
fading  sunlight  beat  down  on  the  pavements,  making  them  gleam 
like  warm  sand. 

"He  would  have  loved  this  so,"  Harry  said.  "It's  all  here  before 
our  eyes,  this  life  that  he  held  so  dear.  It  is  so  close,  it's  almost 
as  though  one  could  put  out  one's  finger  and  touch  it." 


Poem 

Elliott  Lewis 

This  day 

The  wild  geese  passed. 

The  valley  is  silent  now,  with  sleep  and  stars, 

Yet  still  I  hear  those  wings. 
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Farewell  To  A  Poet 


DURING  the  spring  of  1935  when  life  was  new  and  worth  the 
living,  death  came  to  a  man  of  sixty-years'  experience  in  the 
intensely  beautiful  mode  of  living  that  is  essentially  the 
poet's.  With  the  death  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  American 
literature  suffered  a  blow  from  which  it  will  be  some  years  in  re- 
covering. His  was  the  art  of  writing  narrative  poetry  with  the 
ease  of  sheer  genius,  and  in  the  measured  cadence  of  his  style,  there 
is  the  true  beauty  of  real  poetry.  In  life,  he  was  quiet  and  unas- 
suming, the  sort  of  man  one  could  describe  as  peaceful.  In  his 
poems,  there  is  a  quiet  flame  which  the  reader  constantly  feels,  and 
yet,  there  is  peace  of  an  infinite  nature.  His  sensitive  treatment  of 
love,  based  upon  Arthurian  legend,  or  of  the  last  years  of  an  inva- 
lid's life,  he  has  traced  a  pattern  to  be  sought  for,  but  probably 
never  attained  again  by  any  of  our  generation.  Winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Poetry  Prize  for  "Cavender's  House",  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson  will  stand  as  one  of  the  true  poets  of  twentieth  century 
American  literature.  Perhaps  the  height  of  his  career  is  marked 
by  the  prize  poem,  and  "Tristram",  a  sincere  and  delicate  study  of 
the  famous  love  of  Tristram  and  Isolt  of  Ireland,  and  the  great 
devotion  to  Tristram  of  the  gray-eyed  Isolt  of  Brittany.  The  man 
is  dead,  the  poetry  lives.  It  is  the  poetry  of  time,  and  not  of  our 
generation. 
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Sea  Magic 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

I  LAY  outstretched  upon  the  sand,  my  feet  dug  deep  into  its 
warm  moistness,  my  face  turned  toward  the  sea. 
Dusk  fell  slowly,  tip-toeing  across  the  deserted  beach  as  if 
afraid  that  the  night  might  waken.  Even  the  ocean  murmured  its 
endless  tale  lazily — its  waves  hardly  breaking  as  they  rolled  in  to 
shore. 

Far  out  against  the  rim  of  the  world,  the  white  butterfly  wing  of 
a  sail  poised,  almost  motionless.  Across  the  sky  not  a  single  cloud 
— only  the  haze  of  smoke  left  by  some  passing  steamer. 

It  was  good  to  be  unmoving,  to  watch  the  changing  sea ;  to  follow 
a  gull  as  it  swooped  down,  and  up  again  with  its  struggling  prey, 
until  it  was  lost  against  the  sky. 

In  the  distance  was  the  sound  of  laughing  voices  and  the  shrill 
of  a  victrola — but  here  all  was  peace.  My  mind  wandered  out  over 
the  sea,  past  the  horizon,  almost  to  infinity — and  back  again. 

High  in  the  sky,  the  moon  turned  gold  with  a  single  star  beside  it. 
And  now  the  sands  were  turning  grey  as  night  shadows  fell.  I  must 
leave  all  this  peacef ulness ;  but  still  I  lay  motionless,  enchanted. 

Suddenly,  softly,  the  night  wind  blew,  bringing  close  to  me  the 
distant  voices.  My  peacefulness  shattered  as  I  turned  back  to 
reality. 
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Sonnet 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

A  quiet  walk  along  a  country  lane ; 

A  chapel  organ  singing  through  the  night ; 

A  lilac  blooming  proudly  through  gray  rain ; 

The  flickering  of  a  dying  fire's  light ; 

The  morning  sun  across  a  garden  wall ; 

The  quietude  of  water,  fathoms  deep; 

The  splendour  of  red  maples  in  the  fall ; 

The  gentleness  of  children  when  they  sleep ; 

The  smoldering  beauty  of  a  tiger's  eye ; 

The  tender  coolness  of  the  summer  dew ; 

The  love  of  life  possessed  by  those  who  die 

Too  young;  such  things  express  my  love  for  you. 

White  flame,  dark  silence,  all  and  nothing  worth ; 
Love  is  the  greatest  paradox  on  earth. 
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Quitting  Time 


Ruth  Gilliam 

THE  clerks  in  Arnold's  department  store  leaned  on  their  count- 
ers and  wearily  closed  their  eyes;  only  fifteen  more  minutes 
and  they  would  be  free  to  go  home.  It  was  the  Saturday 
night  before  Easter,  and  the  usual  pre-Easter  rush  was  over  except 
for  the  few  straggling  customers,  who  lingered  here  and  there.  Up 
on  the  mezzanine  the  orchestra,  hired  especially  for  that  night,  was 
camplaining,  "It's  so  hard  to  forget".  The  clerks  had  had  a  hard 
day;  Saturday  was  always  a  rush  day  and  when  it  meant  a  pre- 
holiday  rush  added,  it  usually  left  them  completely  worn  out.  But 
if  all  the  clerks  were  tired,  then  Mary  Eton  was  the  most  tired.  All 
day  long,  she  had  sold  party  dresses  for  little  girls,  and  little  pleated 
suits  for  the  young  man  from  two  to  six  years  old.  Everything  was 
in  disorder  in  her  corner  now.  A  manikin  was  leaning  wearily 
against  a  counter ;  a  lolipop  stick,  dropped  by  some  little  child  look- 
ing at  the  sailor  suit,  had  stuck  to  the  soft  carpet ;  boxes  and  clothes 
from  the  shelves  were  lying  around  on  all  the  counters,  left  there 
during  the  rush  of  the  day.  Mary  glanced  at  the  big  clock  down  by 
the  elevators.  In  fifteen  minutes,  she  would  be  closing  up  and  catch- 
ing the  subway  home.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  get  away !  If 
only  the  orchestra  would  stop  playing  long  enough  for  her  to  hear 
herself  think,  she  believed  she  could  stand  it.  The  blaring  noise  was 
new  to  her  ears,  and  her  shoes  were  new  too, — how  her  feet  and 
head  did  ache.  She  began  to  put  away  some  of  the  stock  that  was 
lying  around. 

A  tall  young  man  holding  the  arm  of  a  frail,  quiet-faced  girl  came 
in  one  of  the  Sixth  Street  entrances.  Mary  didn't  notice  them  until 
they  were  past  the  notions  counter,  and  she  saw  then  that  they  were 
headed  for  her  department.  She  wondered  vaguely  if  it  would  be  a 
sale  or  just  a  lot  of  extra  showing  of  stock.  If  they  wanted  some- 
thing for  a  child,  she  wished  heartily  that  they  had  brought  the 
child,  because  it  was  so  hard  to  fit  things  for  children  when  they 
weren't  there.    She  felt  especially  tired  as  she  went  to  meet  them, 
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and  then  her  eye  caught  the  motto  on  the  wall,  "Arnold's  employees 
give  you  cheerful  service".  Only  fifteen  more  minutes — she  could 
afford  a  smile. 

The  woman  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  "We  are  looking  for  a  dress  for 
a  little  girl." 

"A  very  pretty  dress",  the  man  added.  "That  is,  I  mean  an  un- 
usually pretty  dress." 

"You  mean  a  real  Easter  dress?"  Mary  asked,  smiling. 

"Why,  yes,"  the  quiet-faced  girl  glanced  up  at  her  husband,  "why, 
yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  want,  isn't  it,  Jim?  An  Easter  dress — 
a  real  Easter  dress,"  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  shone. 

"Sort  of  a  party  dress,  or "  Mary  was  not  sure  that  either  she 

or  they  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted. 

"Should  it  be  a  party  dress,  Angelia?  Let's  do  get  a  party  dress. 
She  always  wanted  one."    The  man  had  become  almost  eager. 

"And  could  we  have  a  pink  one — a  pink  one  with  lace  and  ruffles? 
She  always  liked  pink  party  dresses  and  I've  promised  her  one  for 
so  long.    You  don't  think  it'll  cost  too  much,  do  you,  Jim?" 

Jim  didn't  answer,  he  just  looked  at  Angelia,  and  she  dropped  her 
head.  Mary  felt  that  Easter  was  going  to  be  a  big  occasion  for  this 
family — so  big  an  occasion  that  they  were  not  counting  the  cost. 
Lucky  family,  twice  lucky  little  girl. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  another  tune  now.  A  wispy  little  man 
was  drumming  on  the  piano,  "I  Won't  Dance".  How  her  feet  were 
aching ! 

"How  old  is  your  little  girl?"  she  asked. 

"She's  five  years  old,  but  awfully  tiny  for  her  age.  Just  about 
this  tall",  and  Angelia  held  her  hand  just  a  little  above  her  knee  to 
indicate  the  height. 

"Then  you  could  get  a  four  year  old  size,  hem  it,  if  necessary,  and 
then  later  on,  if  it  gets  too  short,  let  down  the  hem." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  about  that,"  and  Angelia  smiled  a  little  as 
she  fingered  the  pink  crepe  that  Mary  had  taken  down. 

"Now  here  is  one  quite  new  and  stylish  for  little  girls,"  Mary  said 
as  she  held  up  a  pink  lace  for  inspection. 

"Oh,  but  it  doesn't  have  ruffles !" 

"But,  my  dear,  ruffles  for  children's  party  dresses  are  definitely 
'out'  this  spring.    Everything  is  made  on  these  lines." 
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"Yes,"  assented  Angelia,  "but  she  always  begged  for  ruffles,  and 
that's  what  she  wants.    Don't  you  have  any  pink  with  ruffles?" 

Mary  searched  through  her  shelves  for  a  minute  or  two.  "What 
color  hair  does  she  have?"  she  asked  by  way  of  conversation. 

"Yellow — bright  yellow  curls."    It  was  Jim  who  spoke. 

"Then  pink  will  look  lovely.     Blue  eyes?" 

"Yes,  sort  of  blue — sometimes  purple."  Jim  stopped  and  looked 
at  Angelia.  "Eyes  like  her  mother."  But  Angelia  turned  away  to 
look  at  baby  shoes  on  another  counter.  She  tied  the  strings  of  one 
pair  before  she  came  back. 

"Aren't  they  sweet,  Jim?  Remember  the  first  pair  we  bought 
her,  her  feet  were  so  tiny  they  wouldn't  stay  on."  She  laughed  a 
little  to  herself.  "You  tried  to  tie  them  on  with  your  white  shoe- 
strings." Mary,  tip-toe  on  a  small  stool,  was  still  going  through 
the  stock  looking  for  ruffles. 

"Is  she  in  kindergarten?"  Mary  asked  over  her  shoulder.  She 
glanced  at  the  clock.  Eight  minutes  to  nine.  She  hoped  she  could 
find  the  dress  so  she  might  get  the  sale  over  before  nine.  The 
orchestra  was  playing  the  final  bars  of  "I  Won't  Dance". 

"No,  she  isn't  in  kindergarten;  you  see  she  was  always  frail  and 
underweight,  so  we  just  kept  her  at  home." 

"Now,  here's  one,"  and  Mary  shook  out  of  the  tissue  a  beautiful 
frilly  pink  dress,  covered  with  tiny  ruffles  from  the  waist  down. 

"Oh !"  breathed  Angelia,  clasping  her  hands  together  in  a  child- 
like gesture.  "Oh,  how  gorgeous!  Why  it's  just  the  thing  she 
wants,  isn't  it,  Jim?" 

Mary  glanced  up  at  the  tall  dark  man  who  was  Jim,  and  caught 
him  looking  at  Angelia.  His  eyes  were  very  soft  and  ineffably 
tender.  How  wonderfully  happy  they  must  be,  she  thought.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  didn't  look  at  each  other  that  way  unless  they  were 
really  in  love. 

"Yes,  we'll  take  that  one.  It  is  just  what  we  want.  Don't  you 
think  it  will  fit,  Angelia?" 

But  Angelia,  fascinated  by  the  dress,  only  nodded  in  abstracted 
manner. 

"Jim,"  she  touched  his  arm.  "Jim,  someday  I  want  a  party  dress 
too.  A  pink  one  with  ruffles,  like  this."  She  touched  it  lovingly, 
"I've  always  wanted  one,  Jim — ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl.    Soon, 
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Jim,  real  soon,  buy  me  one — a  real  party  dress."     Her  voice  had 
taken  on  an  insistent  note. 

"Of  course,  darling.  Any  kind  you  want."  He  covered  the  hand 
on  his  arm  with  his  own. 

Mary  wrapped  the  dress  in  green  tissue  paper  and  put  it  in  the 
special  Easter  box.  The  orchestra  beat  out  "The  Rhythm  of  the 
Rain",  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  stood  at  three  minutes  to  nine. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  her  a  new  hat  to  wear,  or  new  shoes?" 
Jim  and  Angelia  looked  at  each  other. 

Slowly  Jim  spoke,  "No,  no,  I  don't  think  so.  But  do  you  suppose 
you  have  some  socks — some  pretty  pink  socks  that  would  go  with 
the  dress?" 

"Why  yes.  About  fives?  I  think  I  can  find  what  you  want — 
here !"  She  moved  along  the  counter  a  little  way  and  took  down  a 
box.  "Yes,  here  are  some  pink  and  white  silk  socks.  How  are 
these?" 

Angelia  nodded. 

"Shall  I  wrap  them  separately  or  put  them  in  the  box  with  the 
dress?" 

"Just  put  them  in  the  box." 

"Well,  this  is  the  last  box  I'll  wrap  tonight.  Tell  your  little  girl 
she  has  the  last  purchase  from  my  department."  Mary  saw  that 
they  were  not  listening.  She  raised  her  voice.  "Don't  you  like  our 
Easter  wrapping  paper?  It  was  designed  especially  for  us,  and 
then  we  put  a  Happy  Easter  seal  on  it,  and  there  you  are!"  and  she 
pressed  on  a  big  bunny-shaped  seal. 

"Thank  you  so  much,  for  everything,"  Angelia  smiled  up  at  Mary. 
"You'll  never  know  what  a  help  you've  been." 

Jim  took  his  change  and  absent-mindedly  smoothed  out  the  turned 
edge  of  a  bill.    "Yes,  thank  you.    Thank  you  so  much." 

The  tall  dark  man  and  the  quiet-faced  girl  turned  to  go.  Sud- 
denly Mary  remembered  that  she  was  an  employee  of  Arnold's. 

"Oh,  just  a  minute,  please.  I  meant  to  tell  you.  We  are  opening 
a  photographer's  studio  this  coming  week.  Bring  your  little  girl 
in  and  have  her  picture  taken  with  the  new  dress  on.  It  would  be 
lovely.    Won't  you  do  that?" 

The  two  young  people  stopped  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment.    They  were  silent  for  so  long  that  Mary  wondered  if  they 
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had  heard  her.  At  that  moment,  they  seemed  to  exist  each  for  the 
other,  and  no  more.    Mary  stood  quietly  and  waited. 

It  was  Jim  who  spoke.  "I  wish  we  could,  but  I  hardly  think  we 
can."  He  cleared  his  throat,  "Thank  you — thank  you,  just  the  same." 

The  clock  by  the  elevators  chimed  nine.  Mary  was  so  very  tired 
that  she  barely  heard  the  saxophone  as  it  wailed  the  closing  song : 

"You'll  be  the  grandest  lady 
In  the  Easter  Parade." 


Song 

Elliott  Lewis 

The  sea  is  silver-calm, 
High  the  moon  doth  ride. 
There  is  darkness  in  the  air 
No  moonlight  can  hide. 

Song  comes  from  the  inn, 
No  man's  voice  is  still. 
There  is  a  silence  in  the  night 
Song  can  never  kill. 
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On  the  Shore 

Elizabeth  Lauden 

White,  phosphorescent  flashes  in  a  gray  world 

And  I  alone  on  hard  wet  sands 
Bound  by  writhing  mists  upcurled 

From  withered  seaweed  strands. 

No  sound  but  that  dull,  pounding  roar, 

The  sliding  swish  of  ceaseless  waves 
Rising  and  falling  from  the  ocean's  floor; 

And  at  my  feet  each  wave  the  dull  sand  bathes. 

Could  this  wave  here  before  me  now,  foam-laced, 
Have  touched  some  distant,  foreign  land, 

Some  island,  mighty  cliff,  or  icy  waste? 

And  might  I  drift  with  it  to  shores  unknown  to  man? 
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Fiction 

Now  In  November,  by  Josephine  Johnson,  Simon  Schuster,  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  1935. 
The  award  of  the  1935  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Miss  Johnson  for  her 
distinguished  novel  shows  that  the  praises  of  the  critics  were  not 
out  of  order.  It  is  the  type  of  novel  Emily  Dickinson,  had  she  writ- 
ten prose,  might  have  written.  The  style  Miss  Johnson  uses  is  one 
of  delicate  accuracy  and  fragile  authority.  As  a  product  of  a  young 
mind,  Now  In  November  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  novels  of  the 
year. 

Roll  River,  by  James  Boyd,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1935. 
The  author  of  Drums  presents  a  novel  of  fifty  years  of  American 
life,  coordinating  with  a  powerful  story  a  matchless  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  our  time  and  heritage.  Surely  Mr.  Boyd  understands 
the  American  mind,  and  his  clear  concise  mode  of  writing  has 
gained  for  him  a  wide  following.  Roll  River  has  been  recognized  by 
public  approval  as  one  of  the  outstanding  books  of  the  season. 

Of  Time  and  the  River,  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  N.  Y.,  1935. 
The  colorful  vigor  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  style  brings  his  novel  to  the 
literary  foreground.  It  has  a  spontaneity  that  is  refreshing,  and  its 
style  can  best  be  described  as  "rich"  and  "invigorating".  To  be 
reviewed  later. 

Young  Renny,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1935. 
Proving  herself  a  true  personage  in  literary  circles.  Miss  de  la 
Roche  has  set  her  stage  for  1906,  and  has  transplanted  her  already 
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famous  Jalna  characters  from  the  turbulent  1930's  to  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  past.  Adeline  Whiteoak  from  her  eighty-years'  peak, 
dominates  the  scene,  and  the  tottering  uncles  of  the  previous  novels 
are  dashing  young  men.  The  quiet  authority,  which  characterizes 
Renny  Whiteoak  in  later  life,  is  shown  developing  in  Renny,  the  boy, 
and  Renny,  the  adolescent.  Those  who  know  the  family  of  Miss  de 
la  Roche's  pen  will  read  the  latest  of  ehr  novels  with  eagerness,  and, 
in  it,  they  will  find  the  same  clearcut  portraits  that  have  endeared 
the  family  to  their  following. 

Love  In  Winter,  by  Storm  Jameson,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  1935. 
In  a  novel  of  post-war  England,  Miss  Jameson  more  clearly  de- 
fines her  place  as  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  contemporary 
literature.  It  is  a  story  of  love  struggling  for  fulfilment  against 
the  great  complexities  of  modern  life.  Young  Renny  holds  more 
real  charm  than  Love  In  Winter,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  literary 
of  the  two,  and  will  stand  by  itself  for  greater  value  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  novel  well  worth  reading,  one  of  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  problems  of  youth,  from  the  pen  of  one  equally  young. 

Non-Fiction 

R.  E.  Lee:  A  Biography,  hy  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1934. 
In  R.  E.  Lee:  A  Biography,  the  great  Virginian  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier  by  another  Virginian, 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader, 
and  an  outstanding  man  of  letters  in  the  South.  The  author  has 
painstakingly  searched  out  a  wealth  of  material,  containing  new 
data  about  General  Lee's  last  months  in  Texas,  and  proving  that 
his  choice  of  the  Confederacy  rather  than  the  Union  was  not  a 
choice  at  all,  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  earlier  life. 
Several  new  anecdotes  of  the  kind  familiar  to  lovers  of  the  Con- 
federacy are  presented.  Although  this  book  sheds  no  new  light  on 
the  character  of  the  great  general,  who  is  a  fixed  and  monumental 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  Americans,  it  deals  with  his  life  and  adventures 
in  a  sympathetic  and  admiring  fashion,  never  shaking  the  pedestal 
upon  which  General  Lee  has  stood  for  many  years. 
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The  chief  fault  with  most  biographies  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  that 
they  tend  to  treat  him  more  as  a  stereotyped  figure  than  a  living 
personality.  Mr.  Freeman  has  overcome  this  obstacle  to  a  certain 
extent.  By  his  use  of  actual  photographs,  never  published  before, 
and  new  material,  he  succeeds  in  bringing  the  reader  closer  to  the 
reality  that  was  General  Lee,  now  become  a  legendary  figure  out 
of  old  books  and  daguerreotypes. 

The  style  in  which  this  biography  is  written  is  quick  and  inter- 
esting. It  is  a  style  which  does  not  suffer  from  the  heaviness  which 
seems  to  attack  most  biographers.  The  author's  journalistic  ex- 
perience is  reflected  in  his  writing.  His  vividness  of  style  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  such  a  long  work,  which  would  otherwise  inevi- 
tably pall  on  the  reader. 

The  first  volume  deals  chiefly  with  General  Lee's  career  before 
the  War  between  the  States  and  the  beginnings  of  that  unfortunate 
controversy.  The  second  and  third  volumes  and  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  are  concerned  with  the  war  itself,  and  trace  the  develop- 
ments of  that  memorable  figure,  Lee,  the  Soldier.  The  last  half  of 
the  fourth  and  final  volume  treats  of  the  close  of  his  life,  and  his 
plans  for  the  future,  which  were  never  fulfilled. 

R.  E.  Lee:  A  Biography  is  obviously  a  labor  of  love,  written  by 
an  author  who  knew  his  subject  well.  To  date,  it  is  the  finest  work 
on  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  it  will  stand  high  in  the  records  of  Southern 
letters.  It  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Biography  in  1934, 
and  will  long  be  a  landmark  on  the  American  literary  horizon. 

E.  L.,  '37. 
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Time 

Howell  Lykes 

TIME  is  the  most  indefinable  yet  paradoxical  of  all  things ;  the 
past  has  gone,  the  future  has  not  come,  and  the  present  lapses 
into  the  past  the  moment  we  are  aware  of  its  existence.  The 
present  only  is  real.  All  other  time  lives  in  the  mind  alone.  Had 
we  no  memory,  there  would  be  no  past,  and  the  future  exists  solely 
because  of  our  hopes  for  it. 

The  measure  of  Time  is  a  human  conception,  a  mode  of  thought 
more  convenient  to  man's  limited  intelligence  than  infinite  Time, 
which  is  God's  creation.  The  shadow  on  the  dial,  the  striking  of 
the  clock,  months,  years,  and  centuries  are  not  Time  itself.  Time 
is  measureless  because  it  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Time  is 
eternity,  and  only  its  outward  signs  are  within  the  scope  of  our 
understanding. 

The  sense  of  Time  changes  with  the  expansion  of  the  mind.  A 
child  has  no  sense  of  Time  because  he  has  no  sense  of  continuity. 
He  is  concerned  only  with  the  present.  If  he  has  memories,  they 
are  static  and  isolated,  not  bound  together  with  a  consecutiveness 
that  one  with  a  more  advanced  mind  discerns.  To  one  with  a  fully 
developed  intellect.  Time  passes  swiftly  because  he  sees  its  relative 
value  in  relation  to  perpetuity.  A  man's  life  is  an  infinitesimal  arc 
in  the  cycle  of  Time. 

Just  as  radium  is  the  most  precious  mineral,  so  Time  is  man- 
kind's most  precious  possession  because  there  never  seems  to  be 
enough  of  it  to  accomplish  all  one  desires.  It  is  usually  he  who  has 
least  Time  who  achieves  most,  because  he  utilizes  every  moment. 
Time,  without  cultivation,  will  produce  nothing  of  lasting  joy  or 
value.  To  a  man  occupied  with  constructive,  interesting  work, 
the  hours  pass  quickly,  because,  in  his  diligence,  he  loses  all  con- 
sciousness of  them.  Time  is  long  to  the  trifler,  because  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  cannot  perceive  the  value  of  Time 
until  he  has  made  use  of  it,  until  he  has  lived  it,  and  given  it  a  part 
of  himself. 
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To  use  Time  most  effectively,  one  should  live  in  the  present,  for 
it  is  there  that  life  lies.  Our  yesterdays  determine  the  force  and 
character  of  our  present  deeds,  but  only  this  day  is  ours,  and  the 
more  Time  that  is  spent  in  reminiscence  or  anticipation,  the  less 
there  is.  Goethe  spoke  most  wisely  when  he  said,  "Devote  each  day 
to  the  object  then  in  time,  and  every  evening  will  find  something 
done." 

Time  is  the  balm  of  all  ills,  the  only  comforter  and  healer  of  great 
sorrow,  "the  cradle  of  hope,  but  the  grave  of  ambition,"  the  test  of 
love,  and  of  truth.  Time  shows  all  things  in  their  relative  values. 
Hidden  verities  will  come  to  light,  injustices  will  be  discovered,  and 
seemingly  important  things  today  will  pass  into  oblivion  to-morrow. 
No  matter  what  we  do,  or  how  we  live,  Time  goes  relentlessly  on. 

"Whatever  comes,  this  too  shall  pass  away." 
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The  summer  theatre  season  will  be  gay  for  New  Yorkers.  Held 
over  are  many  of  the  winter's  successes,  and  there  is  a  new  Theatre 
Guild  attempt,  Parade,  which  opened  May  20.  From  the  winter 
favorites,  the  summer  selection  includes  the  following : 

The  Children's  Hour,  a  study  in  child  psychology,  and  the  effects 
of  the  child's  behaviour  upon  the  lives  of  her  elders.  Not  light 
entertainment.    Features  Katherine  Emory,  Sweet  Briar,  '28. 

Toboxco  Road,  built  around  a  story  of  South  Georgia,  and  staged 
in  the  realistic  manner.    Not  light  entertainment. 

The  Old  Maid,  winner  of  the  1934  Pulitzer  Prize  Award  for  the 
Theatre. 

The  Great  Waltz,  re-echoing  with  the  Blue  Danube  and  other 
Strauss  waltzes,  presents  the  life  of  the  composer  in  glorified  form. 
Musically  lovely.    Should  not  be  missed. 

Anything  Goes,  Cole  Porter's  great  gold-mine,  in  which  an  excel- 
lent company  performs  an  amusing  story,  with  four  of  the  recent 
song  hits  thrown  in.  Definitely  worth  seeing.  Everyone  likes  it, 
and  you  will  be  no  exception. 

Personal  Appearance,  with  Gladys  George.  Highly  entertaining. 
The  last  line  of  the  play  is  worth  the  price  of  admission.  See  it  by 
all  means! 

Parade,  the  new  Theatre  Guild  enterprise,  w^ords  and  lyrics  out 
of  Fourteenth  Street.  Satiric  hodge-podge.  See  it,  if  the  spirit 
prompts  you,  and  you're  in  a  satiric  mood.  Good  entertainment, 
with  Jimmy  Savo  in  the  cast. 

The  Bishop  Misbehaves,  definitely  worth  seeing. 

Accent  on  Youth,  leave  ofl:'  the  accent,  cut  out  the  youth,  keep  the 
"on",  prefix  "go",  add  "by" :  go  on  by.    See  the  others  first. 
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Listen  on  Sunday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock,  daylight  saving, 
for  the  Stradivarius  quartet  on  your  radio.  With  the  quartet  will 
be  William  Koslenko,  as  music  critic.  The  programs  planned  are 
interesting,  and  the  series  will  continue  through  July  1.  Also 
worth  hearing  are  the  broadcasts  given  by  the  original  cast  of 
Green  Pastures,  under  the  name  of  the  Negro  People's  Theatre,  on 
Thursday  nights,  at  10:30.  There  will  be  a  chorus  of  sixteen 
voices  on  the  programs,  and  principal  parts  will  be  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Green  Pastures  cast.  .  .  .  Sunday  nights  will  bring 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  in  her  famous  character  sketches.  Her 
broadcasts  will  be  given  throughout  the  summer,  and  will  be  on 
the  air  for  fifteen  minutes  at  9 : 30  Sunday  nights.  .  .  .  Sharing  hon- 
ors with  Glady  Swarthout  and  Richard  Crooks  on  the  8 :30  Monday 
night  program  will  be  Margaret  Speaks,  who  possesses  a  singularly 
lovely  soprano  voice.  ,  .  .  On  June  5,  tune  in  for  the  shortwave 
broadcast  of  the  English  Derby  at  Epsom  Downs.  The  time  the 
broadcast  comes  through  U.  S.  networks  will  9:30  or  10:00  A.  M. 
.  .  .  Don't  miss  the  local  broadcasts  of  summer  opera  colonies,  or 
the  open  air  concerts  to  be  broadcast  by  the  symphony  orchestras 
in  most  of  the  northern  cities.  Cincinnati  will  be  a  great  music 
center  during  the  summer,  having  made  a  fine  start  with  a  week's 
festival  in  May,  at  which  many  of  the  nation's  most  famous  mu- 
sicians appeared. 

Predicted  for  next  winter,  is  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Chamber  orchestra  in  which  five  centuries  of 
Chamber  music  will  be  heard.  Hans  Lange  will  conduct  the  pro- 
grams in  which  will  be  heard  the  music  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
and  the  romanticists,  with  the  final  concert  in  modern  music.  The 
series  will  run  from  November  to  March.  .  .  .  Also  to  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  will  be  Mischa  Elman's  concerto  series  with 
the  National  Orchestra  Association.  Included  in  Elman's  programs, 
will  be  the  Bach  concerto  in  E  Major,  Mozart's  A  Major,  Beethov- 
en's D  Major,  Mendelssohn's  D  Minor,  Dvorak's  in  A  Minor,  and 
others.  These  concerts  are  scheduled  for  January  and  February, 
1936. 
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Time 

Martha  Asher 

Hours  glide 
Down  the  pane 
Like  trickling 
Of  lazy  rain. 

Minutes  dance 
On  the  ground 
Like  melting  snow, 
Without  a  sound. 

Seconds  hum 
The  song  of  hours 
Like  rhythmic  beats 
Of  strong,  cool  showers. 
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In  the 

Offhand  Manner 


The  Lost  Mouse,  or/It  Just  Doesn't  Pay 

Jane  Mitchell 

Just  for  a  trapful  of  roquefort  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  dainty  to  poke  in  his  belt — 

Found  the  best  cheese  of  which  Smithers  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  his  brothers,  as  well  as  his  pelt. 

They,  with  the  best  to  give,  doled  him  out  Switzer, 

So  great  was  their  wrath,  and  so  much  was  their  scorn. 

All  our  advice  had  been  given  for  naught. 

Cheese — was  it  worth  it?    To  die  in  a  trap? 

He  fought  for  our  honour  'gainst  Kitty  and  Tommy, 

Learned  to  be  cagey  at  his  mother's  side. 

She  was  a  smoothie,  and  she  knew  her  onions. 

He  wouldn't  listen,  and  now,  there  he  lies. 

Sir  Mickey  was  of  us,  Minny  is  for  us. 

Steve,  Boscoe  are  with  us.    They  still  have  a  tail. 

We,  living,  have  hopes  of  a  place  in  The  Cheeseland,  but — 

Those  who  get  caught  stealing  cheese  never  tell. 


The  Goldfish 

Ann  Scudder 

The  goldfish  swam  round  and  round  and  round,  he  seemed  to  be 
going  somewhere,  but  was  he?  To  be  going  so  fast  he  should  have 
arrived  some  place,  but  did  he?  Always  he  went  round  and  round 
and  round  then  he  would  flip  his  tail  and  turn  and  go  round  and 
round  and  round.    He  didn't  seem  to  be  dizzy,  or  was  he? 
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Nocturne 

Shirley  Fox 
Cats. 

Intense  hard  lovers,  gleaming  eyed — 
They  stalk. 
Stalk. 
Bean. 

Boy's  axe  swinging  against  the  root, 
And  it  all  came  crashing  down. 
Jericho !    Jericho !    Jericho ! 
And  the  walls  came  tumbling  down ! 
Snaking  across  China — 
Fierce-eyed  Tartars  batter  at  the  ramparts. 
Three  cups  of  flour  and  a  tablespoon  of  soda. 
Gleaming  silver  of  christening  gifts — 
Wines  and  liquors — 
Distilled  elixir  of  grape  or  grain — 
Pour,  Saki! 
Hie! 
Hie  jacet. 

(But  why?) 
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The  Land  of  the  Free,— If  Not  the  Home 
of  the  Brave 

(for  my  amusement  and  your  distraction) 

Juliet  Halliburton 

We  are  a  modernist; 
After  we  grow  we'll  be 
Two  modernists. 
Our  soul  is  lovely 
With  red  and  white  stripes. 
Our  soul  isn't  lovely ! 
What's  a  soul?    What  is  a  soul? 
Who  gives  a  damn? 

Except  it  must  be  a  red  and  white  striped  soul. 
Also  my  mind  is  laid  out 
In  extravagant  geometric  designs. 
What's  an  heroic  couplet  in  my  young  life? 
What's  an  heroic  couplet  in  your  young  life? 
What's  an  heroic  couplet  in  anyone's  young  life? 
Let's  drop  the  subject. 
We  still  have  Eliot  (dear  old  T.  S.) 
Run  softly,  historic  James, 
'Till  I've  said  what  I  have  to  say. 
Let's  be  free.    Why  did 
Brutus  stab  Caesar? 
(Et  tu,  Brute!) 

What  are  we  if  we  are  not  Free? 
Do  we  observe  the  unities  ? 
What  unities?    Who  said  unities? 
Just  remember  to  keep  in  the  tradition. 
Please  be  so  good  as  to  keep  in  the  tradition. 
Now  go  home  and  try  to  get  some  sleep. 
I'll  go  home  and  try  to  get  some  sleep. 
But  let's  both  remember  to  keep  in  the  tradition 
While  we  are  at  home  trying  to  get  some  sleep. 
Good  night.    Bo7i  soir.    Good  night  yourself. 
My  family  sends  regards  to  your  family. 
Good-night ! 
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The  Music  Box 

Ann  Scudder 

SHE  ran  her  fingers  lovingly  over  the  dark,  polished  wood  of  the 
music  box.  She  thought  it  a  beautiful  thing  v/ith  the  sun 
shining  on  it,  but  somehow  a  thing  no  longer  quite  familiar, 
and  yet — that  was  absurd — not  to  know  the  music  box  was  like  not 
recognizing  one's  own  mother.  Still  the  idea  persisted.  Somehow 
it  was  no  longer  the  box  that  she  had  loved ;  perhaps  it  was  the  new 
case,  Fred  had  insisted  on  that — .  Fred  was  thoughtful  and  the 
very  best  of  sons,  but  he  didn't  always  understand.  She  sighed  over 
Fred — he  was  so  busy  and  important  about  stocks  and  bonds  and 
meetings,  and  had  so  little  time  to  give  to  them — yet  he  seemed 
happy — and  he  had  his  own  life  to  live,  and  here  v/as  hers — in  the 
music  box.  It  was  strange  how  alike  she  and  the  box  had  grown — 
outwardly  they  v/ere  brave  and  bright  in  their  new  apparel,  but 
inside  they  were  old  and  tired.  They  had  lived  together  a  long- 
time, and  not  so  very  long  ago  they  had  been  a  shabby,  battle-scar- 
red pair,  until  Fred  had  changed  all  that.  And  so  at  the  end,  they 
would  be  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  gay  and  bright,  but  inside 
they  both  knew  it  was  a  sham.    They  were  tired. 

Idly  her  fingers  traced  the  grain  of  the  wood.  The  small  whorls 
were  too  intricate,  even  for  the  eyes  to  discover  where  they  started. 
but  it  really  didn't  matter,  because  her  eyes  were  tracing  other 
things  that  no  one  else  could  ever  see.  Her  fingers  didn't  feel  the 
new  wood — it  was  an  older,  darker  wood  that  they  caressed.  Fred 
had  insisted  the  wood  be  just  the  same,  and  to  him,  when  it  came 
from  the  cabinet  maker,  it  had  looked  the  same,  but  it  wasn't,  she 
knew.  There  was  only  one  piece  of  wood  in  the  world  like  the  music 
box,  that  other  Fred  had  told  her  so  long  ago  had  grown  just  for 
her.  That  had  been  long  ago.  They  were  young  then  and  had 
been  in  love,  and  he  had  bought  the  box  because  it  was  black  like 
her  hair,  with  red  lights.  She  had  scolded  him,  after  her  first 
pleasure  of  surprise  had  passed ;  there  was  so  much  that  thej^  had 
needed — the  really  necessary  things,  but  he  had  laughed — she  loved 
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him  to  laugh,  his  teeth  were  so  strong  and  white — and  had  leaned 
over  the  music  box  to  kiss  her.  It  had  been  her  first  kiss,  Fred  had 
kissed  her  the  night  he  had  proposed,  but  that  had  been  tender  and 
protective,  and  this  was  passionate  and  alive.  That  night  she  knew 
ecstasy,  and  as  she  lay  close  to  his  heart,  it  beat  a  rhythm  that  sang 
to  the  tune  the  music  box  had  played. 

They  both  loved  the  box — carefully  she  dusted  its  wood  and  care- 
fully he  oiled  its  springs,  and  at  night  when  their  work  was  over 
they  would  play  the  music  box  and  dance  to  its  songs,  and  laugh 
breathlessly  when  they  had  to  stop  to  wind  it.  And  then — ^they  no 
longer  danced — but  they  sat  together  in  the  big  chair,  and  gaily 
they  talked  of  the  future,  and  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  music, 
that  was  ever  new,  and  more  deeply  loved  every  time  it  was  re- 
peated. When  the  little  one  came  and  she  had  to  stay  in  her  room, 
Fred  brought  the  box  upstairs,  and  the  box  played  faithfully  for 
the  three  of  them,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  sang  a  new  song. 
As  the  wee  one  grew  older,  she  too  loved  the  music  box,  and  would 
shake  her  dark  curls  with  happiness  in  time  to  the  music.  With  the 
child  about,  the  music  box  was  no  longer  as  shining — sticky  little 
fingers  expressed  their  love  all  over  the  dark  wood — and  added  to 
its  gaiety.  They  had  been  happy  days,  those  days  when  they  were 
young. 

But  not  all  the  days  had  been  happy.  Some  were  full  of  grief  and 
the  music  box  had  shared  their  sorrow.  The  child  sickened  and  no 
one  could  help  her,  not  even  the  music  box.  Fred  had  carried  it  to 
her,  but  she  no  longer  heard  its  songs.  They  had  left  it  by  her  bed, 
and  during  the  night  she  had  found  it,  but  even  a  music  box  must  be 
played,  and  the  child  sobbed  helplessly.  Fred  played  it  for  her  and 
she  sprang  up  with  delight  to  touch  the  lovely  thing,  but  she  only 
managed  to  push  it  oif  the  bed — it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  thud  and 
the  music  died  with  a  wail,  as  the  child  fell  back  on  her  pillow — 
asleep.  Sadly  they  had  picked  the  box  up,  but  they  hadn't  the  heart 
to  mend  the  chips  in  the  wood.  The  music  box  sang  too  sad  a  song 
now,  and  so  they  carefully  laid  it  away.  They  were  dreary  days  in 
the  little  house,  it  was  quiet  and  cold  and  the  empty  table  seemed 
to  reproach  them  for  the  absent  music.  But  the  music  box  sang  a 
sad  song  that  they  could  not  bear. 

And  so  the  spring  came,  when  the  winter  passed — as  all  winters 
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must  pass,  and  new  life  was  in  the  little  house,  and  the  music  box 
reappeared,  radiant  in  the  spring  sunshine.  And  again  they  sat 
together  in  the  big  chair  and  played  the  music  box  and  their  hearts 
were  at  peace  with  the  song  on  contentment  they  heard,  and  quietly 
they  talked  of  the  future,  and  gladly  of  the  past.  And  when  the 
autumn  came,  again  Fred  carried  the  music  box  upstairs,  and  an- 
other baby's  eyes  danced  with  pleasure  at  the  tunes.  The  years 
passed  quickly  and  their  laughter  continued  to  keep  time  with  the 
music,  and  young  Fred  grew  and  no  longer  mauled  the  box  with 
grimy  fingers — but  developed  into  an  inquisitive  mechanic  who  had 
to  see  what  made  the  wheels  go  round.  His  mechanical  desires  had 
nearly  ended  in  a  minor  catastrophe  when  Fred  had  discovered  the 
music  box  shamelessly  scattered  all  over  the  floor.  That  night  Fred 
had  lost  his  temper  and  his  son  had  received  his  first  spanking. 
She  had  cried  and  Fred  had  been  very  gentle  to  her.  After  that 
there  had  been  an  uneasy  feeling  about  the  little  house,  even  though 
her  two  men,  now  friends  again,  had  put  the  music  box  together  and 
it  played  as  well  as  ever.  There  was  something  odd  about  Fred,  he 
didn't  seem  to  listen  to  the  music  any  more  and  he  looked  tired  and 
worried.  Then  one  night  he  told  her.  They  were  getting  ready  for 
bed  and  she  was  humming  one  of  the  music  box's  little  airs.  He 
said  she  was  very  brave  not  to  mind  leaving  the  little  house,  but 
she  had  minded,  terribly,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she 
had  packed  the  music  box  in  its  wrappings  and  sent  it  off  with  the 
movers  to  their  new  home. 

The  new  home  was  tiny  and  not  cheerful  like  the  little  house,  and 
the  music  box  on  its  old  table  seemed  too  big  when  they  played  it — 
the  tune  was  all  wrong  and  flippant.  But  they  hadn't  minded  it 
after  the  first  disappointment  and  they  grew  to  laugh  and  joke 
about  the  tiny  house.  And  in  the  new  house,  young  Fred  grew  tall 
and  strong,  and  the  other  Fred  grew  gray  and  tired.  In  the  even- 
ing, they  would  all  sit  together  and  she  would  watch  her  men  with 
love  and  pride,  the  one  doing  his  lessons,  using  the  music  box  as  a 
desk  and  splashing  it  with  ink,  the  other  busy  with  his  paper.  And 
the  years  passed  by  and  young  Fred  went  away,  and  together  the 
three  at  home  would  wait  for  him,  and  would  sing  when  he  or  his 
letters  arrived,  and  they  were  happy.  In  time  young  Fred  came 
back  to  them,  a  man  now,  with  startling  new  ideas.    He  seemed  a 
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stranger,  and  no  longer  delighted  in  the  tunes  of  the  music  box,  and 
was  petulant  and  cross  when  they  played  it  to  amuse  his  friends. 
But  they  in  the  tiny  house  didn't  mind,  until  one  friend  of  Fred's, 
a  girl,  called  it  delightfully  quaint  and  old  fashioned.  That  hurt 
the  most — perhaps  they  were  old  fashioned,  but  they  were  happy 
and  liked  the  old  things  best.  And  her  heart  was  afraid  for  young 
Fred  and  his  girl,  who  took  life  so  seriously  and  spoke  so  frankly 
to  one  another. 

Life  went  on  serenely  after  young  Fred  left  with  his  new  wife. 
They  didn't  see  him  often,  he  lived  so  far  away  and  Fred  wasn't 
well.  He  didn't  complain,  but  it  seemed  to  her,  he  faded  and  shrank, 
and  in  her  heart,  she  cried,  but  with  her  hands  she  tended  him  care- 
fullj^  and  prepared  the  things  he  most  enjoyed  to  tempt  him.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail ;  one  day  he  left  her.  And  she  and  the  music  box 
were  left  alone,  alone  and  frightened.  Together  they  lived,  com- 
forting each  other,  waiting  until  young  Fred  should  come  to  them, 
waiting  until  he  should  find  time  to  leave  his  business  and  his 
babies.  And  while  she  waited,  she  would  polish  the  music  box,  but 
she  couldn't  take  away  the  ink  stains  or  cover  the  chips  in  the  wood, 
or  take  away  the  wail  in  its  song.  Together,  the  two  of  them  waited 
in  the  tiny  house,  dreaming  of  past  days  and  planning  the  future 
when  they  should  all  be  together  once  more. 

Then  one  day  young  Fred  came  and  carried  them  off  in  a  shining 
automobile  to  a  lovely  home — ^to  his  home  and  wife  and  babies.  And 
there  she  lived,  she  and  her  music  box  in  a  great  sunshiny  room, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  play  the  old  tunes — and  dream.  Sometimes 
the  children  v/ould  come  to  see  her,  but  they  laughed  at  her  music 
and  talked  of  victrolas  and  radio,  and  they  made  fun  of  the  battered 
old  case,  and  so  Fred  sent  it  off  to  be  fixed.  The  music  box  was 
away  a  long  time,  for  so  long  that  she  was  afraid  and  troubled. 
But  now  it  was  back,  a  beautiful  thing  with  the  sun  shining  on  it, 
but  somehow  a  thing  no  longer  quite  familiar — still,  they  were  old, 
these  two,  and  each  was  all  that  the  other  had. 
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Man  is  nature's  sole  mistake. 

— W.  S.  Gilbert,  Princess  Ida. 


Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing-withholding  and 

free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the  sea ! 
Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  the  sun. 
Ye  spread  and  span  like  the  catholic  man  who  hath  mightilj^  won 
God  out  of  knewledge  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out  of  a  stain. 

— Sidney  Lanier,  The  Marshes  of  Glynn. 


...  A  man's  god  is  the  measure  of  himself — plus  a  groping  into 
the  void  that  brings  back  nothing,  and  yet  is  nobler  than  the  con- 
crete vision. 


For,  though  there  was  but  earth  beneath  her  feet, 
She  walked,  somehow,  with  stars  about  her  head. 

— Lawrence  Lee,  Farewell  to  Cijtherea. 


To  'take  a  thing  philosophically'  is  to  take  it  without  undue  dis- 
turbance of  mind, — without  too  much  depression,  if  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune, or  without  too  much  elation  in  the  opposite  case.  And  it 
is  to  take  things  this  way  not  because  one  is  insensitive,  but  because 
one  has  attained  a  just  valuation  of  the  various  objects  of  life,  of 
what  is  better  and  what  is  worse,  and  is  prepared  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  consider  tolerable  the  pains  or  losses  which  overwhelm  more 
trivial  judges. 

— William  E.  Hocking,  Types  of  Philosophy. 
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"I  have  no  doubt  this  point  is  known  to  you, 
But  those  who  are  expert  in  love  declare 
There's  nothing  like  a  personal  interview 
To  help  along  a  lagging  love  affair." 

— Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  rendered 
into  modern  English  by  G.  P.  Krapp. 


When  you  begin  to  grow  old  always  think  deeply  of  your  youth, 
for  an  old  man  without  memories  is  a  wasted  life,  and  nothing  is 
worth  remembering  but  our  childhood. 

— James  Stephens,  The  Crock  of  Gold. 


But — there  are  wanderers  in  the  middle  mist, 

Who  cry  for  shadows,  clutch,  and  cannot  tell 
Whether  they  love  at  all,  or  loving,  whom : 

An  old  song's  lady,  a  fool  in  fancy  dress. 
Or  phantoms,  or  their  own  face  in  the  gloom ; 

For  love  of  Love,  or  from  heart's  loneliness. 
Pleasure's  not  theirs,  nor  pain.    They  doubt,  and  sigh, 

And  do  not  love  at  all.    Of  these  am  I. 

— Rupert  Brooke,  Sonnet. 
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Editorial 


When  the  posters  go  up  in  small  towns  heralding  the  County 
Fair,  excitement  takes  the  whole  township  in  its  grasp.  For  the 
County  Fair  means  a  competition  on  a  friendly  basis,  and  a  com- 
mon meeting-ground  for  those  who  live  in  different  sections  of  the 
county.  Thither  are  taken  cows,  pigs,  preserves,  embroidery, 
horses,  vegetables,  chickens,  dairy  products,  and  dogs.  Festivity  is 
in  the  air,  and  the  spirit  of  carnival  is  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

With  such  varied  exhibits,  there  must  be — there  are — varied 
standards  of  judging  the  winners.  No  sane  person  would  judge  a 
five-gaited  horse  and  preserved  pears  by  the  same  standard.  Con- 
formation and  style  would  hardly  apply  to  the  trim,  luscious  pack 
of  perfect  fruit ! 

And  thus  it  is  in  The  Brambler.  We  have  as  varied  an  assort- 
ment of  literary  compositions  as  possible.  Our  only  common 
standard  is  literary  excellence.  Poems  are  judged  under  one  scale 
of  values ;  book  reviews,  another.  We  have  our  gaited  show  horses, 
classically  symmetrical,  proud,  flashing — and,  we  have  our  pre- 
served pears,  wholesome,  tempting,  and  homely.  We  have  our 
crocheting  with  delicate  pattern  and  our  prize  cows,  steady-eyed 
and  comfortable. 

Perhaps  we  flatter  ourselves  in  comparing  our  judgment  to  that 
of  the  judges'  decision  in  county  fairs.  But,  we  are  like  unto  them 
in  that,  above  all  else,  we  try  to  give  a  fair,  a  liberal,  and  an  accu- 
rate decision  in  our  choices  from  our  contributors'  efforts. 
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Seascape 

Nancy  Nalle 

IT  was  a  barren  beach,  a  spot  where  the  finger  of  nature  had 
traced  merely  the  bare  curled  outlines  and  then  had  moved  on, 
leaving  only  a  stretch  of  land,  sky,  and  sea,  meeting  and  merg- 
ing. 

At  the  smoothed  shore,  glaring  white  sand  dunes  in  their  march 
had  halted  and  awaited  the  advance  of  the  waves.  The  crests  of 
these  dunes  were  sparsely  plumed  with  waving  sea  oats  and  pale 
yellow  grasses,  bent  by  the  breeze  and  their  own  ripeness. 

The  breakers  brought  in  clusters  of  iridescent  foam  and  bordered 
the  shore  with  a  scalloped  line  of  them,  scarcely  deposited  before  it 
was  caught  up  by  the  wind,  tumbled  down  the  beach,  and  shattered. 
Delicately  tinted  shells  and  sea  weeds  were  carried  in  by  the  waves 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  break  the  bareness  of  the  colorless  sand. 

Slightly  inland  lay  a  dark  mass,  a  porpoise  carcass,  which  had 
been  washed  in  during  a  winter  storm,  and  around  which  now 
swarmed  flies  and  gnats ;  and  scurrying  back  and  forth  were  sand 
crabs,  indistinguishable  except  for  their  furtive  movements  of  dart- 
ing across  the  beach  and  disappearing  suddenly  into  their  holes  as 
if  afraid  at  finding  themselves  alone  on  the  empty  shore. 

At  the  water's  edge,  an  occasional  sand  piper  could  be  seen  racing 
down  with  the  retreating  wave  and  rapidly  seizing  some  minute  sea 
animal  in  its  bill  before  being  chased  back  by  the  oncoming  flow. 

Thus  lay  this  sterile  and  vacant  spot,  its  stark  beauty  unappro- 
priated. Perhaps  man,  too,  had  touched  its  banks  and  finding  it 
lonely  had  passed  on,  in  quest  of  more  fruitful  shores,  leaving  it 
forgotten. 
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Sonnet 

Elliott  Lewis 

You  in  whose  eyes  the  dreams  shall  never  die, 

I  bid  you  now  farewell.    My  dream  is  done. 

Struck  suddenly  by  the  day-bringing  sun 

The  stars  are  fading  in  the  brightening  sky, 

And  more  and  more  I  see  our  paths  must  be 

Sundered  by  distances.    As  one  by  one 

The  morning  hills  catch  fire,  I  know  you  gone 

With  the  clear  stars  that  late  rode  bright  and  high. 

My  dreams  have  faded  many  times  before, 

With  the  first  spark  of  the  reviving  day. 

And  I  have  paid  their  deaths  a  tear,  a  sigh. 

But  now  that  you  are  gone  to  come  no  more, 

It  lies  within  my  driven  heart  to  say 

That  it  is  not  the  dream  lies  dead,  but  I. 
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Sunrise;  [Clearing 

Elizabeth  King 

The  low  sun  reddens  the  fields  of  ruin, 

Spraying  with  splendour  the  wind-blown  sky, 

While  bricks  and  branches  from  town  and  forest 

Roll  in  one  ruin  before  an  eye 

Of  stern  indiflference.    The  driving  swiftness 

Whirling  on  wings  of  windy  force 

Is  merely  a  patch  of  the  marvelous  motion 

That  steers  the  sun  on  a  steady  course. 
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Fact  and  Fancy 

Marquart  Powell 

MY  august  predecessors  have  described  to  you  in  glowing 
terms  the  intellectual  advantages  of  a  year  abroad;  they 
have  told  you  how  we  breakfasted  at  eight,  arose  at  nine, 
sat  in  solemn  conference  at  ten  to  hear  the  architectural  or  artistic 
glories  of  France  discoursed  upon,  lunched,  studied,  dined,  and  re- 
tired at  a  reasonable  hour.  But  when  I  think  of  my  year  in  France, 
a  thousand  odd  incidents  come  crowding  in  upon  my  memory :  the 
solemn  ritual  of  our  first  Saturday  night  bath  in  a  tub  whose 
dimensions  were  a  serious  hindrance  to  complete  immersion.  The 
ceremony  of  the  bath  was  indeed  impressive,  entailing  the  filling  of 
the  tub  with  cold  water  and  then  lighting  a  fire  under  it  to  heat  it. 
Of  course,  while  the  water  was  heating,  so  was  the  tub,  a  fact 
which  caused  more  delay,  as  one  had  to  wait  for  the  tub  to  cool 
down  a  bit.  In  order  to  appease  the  bather,  and  perhaps  make 
sweeter  his  hour  of  waiting,  the  piano  was  thoughfully  kept  in  the 
bath  room.  Unforgettable  is  the  evening  when,  some  friends  hav- 
ing come  in,  we  enjoyed  an  hour  or  so  of  classical  music  perched 
on  the  rim  of  the  tub. 

Tours !  the  name  brings  to  mind  memories  of  our  first  experiences 
with  oral  examinations,  our  Saturday  trips  to  neighboring  cha- 
teaux, about  forty  of  us  loaded  into  one  bus  singing  "Amherst, 
dear  Amherst"  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  to  the  great  amazement  of  all 
who  chanced  to  hear  us.  At  Tours  too,  we  felt  the  limitations  of 
the  "Reglements  pour  les  jeunes  fiUes,"  which  dictated  that  we 
should  be  locked  in  at  sundown  unless  stern  and  adequate  chap- 
eronage  provided  to  the  contrary.  Nor  will  we  forget  the  night 
we  sat  in  the  "Cafe  de  I'Univers"  sipping  Creme  de  Menthe,  guiltily 
feeling  as  though  we  were  enjoying  stolen  pleasures,  even  though 
Madame  was  there  in  compliance  with  the  reglements.  It  was  at 
Tours  that  we  went  to  the  fair  and  rode  on  the  ]\Ierry-go-round  to 
the  consternation  of  the  proprietor,  who  thought  that  we  would 
break  his  wooden  horses,  by  our  weight,  but  who  consoled  himself 
by  charging  us  double  fare.    We  threw  rings  or  shot  at  bulls'  eyes, 
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thereby  winning  or  losing  bottles  of  very  bad  wine,  one  of  which  we 
finally  drank,  just  to  prove  we  could  survive  the  ordeal.  We  hired 
a  horse  and  carriage  one  afternoon  and  drove  through  quiet  country 
lanes  lined  with  trees  whose  red  and  yellow  leaves  gave  us  pangs 
of  nostalgia. 

Paris,  and  the  memory  of  standing  two  hours  in  the  rain  watch- 
ing thousands  of  young  Frenchmen  file  past  the  grave  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  solemn  Armistice  Day 
services ! 

There  was  the  excitement  of  the  Students'  riots  when  after  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  our  classrooms  by  carte  d'identie  and  students' 
cards,  we  heard  wild  cheering  outside,  and  saw  truckload  after 
truckload  of  gendarmes  arrive.  How  could  we  concentrate  on  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  when  any  minute  the  yelling  mob  outside  might 
appear  at  the  door.  None  of  us  will  forget  the  day  when  our 
history  professor,  whose  pet  hate  was  Napoleon,  was  discoursing  at 
great  length  on  that  gentleman,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  liken 
him  to  Hitler.  This  untimely  comparison  so  enraged  a  woman  in 
the  front  row  that  she  forthwith  stood  up  and  took  him  severely  to 
task  for  advancing  his  political  opinions  in  a  class  of  foreigners. 
Thereupon  ensued  a  battle  of  wits,  during  which  each  cast  asper- 
sions on  the  others'  intelligence  while  we  listened  with  bated  breath. 
Finally,  however,  masculine  supremacy  dominated  and  the  weaker 
vessel  retired,  our  enthusiastic,  if  somewhat  cruel,  applause  ringing 
in  her  ears. 

Nice  brings  memories  of  the  Casino  and  my  difficulties  in  enter- 
ing the  gaming  rooms,  the  proper  authorities  seeming  to  doubt  my 
eligibility.  As  I  was  sailing  in,  an  official  stopped  me.  "You  can't 
go  in  there,"  said  he.  "Oh  yes  I  can,"  said  I.  "No,"  said  he  point- 
ing to  a  sign  forbidding  entrance  to  minors.  "But,"  said  Mrs. 
Barker,  "we  are  just  a  group  of  students".  Said  the  man,  "I  don't 
care  if  you  are  a  group  of  prime  ministers,  rules  are  rules."  I 
handed  over  all  my  official  documents,  and  after  an  anxious  con- 
ference of  fifteen  minutes  or  so  during  which  three  men  stared 
fixedly  first  at  my  photograph  and  then  at  me,  and  subtracted  my 
birth  date  every  possible  way,  figures  in  black  and  white  triumphed 
over  appearance  and  I  sailed  jubilantly  in.  It  was  a  hollow  victory 
though,  because  my  financial  state  would  not  even  permit  the  plac- 
ing of  a  fifty  centime  bet ! 

Paris  again,  and  the  thrill  of  hearing  Faust  at  the  opera  followed 
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by  supper  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  where  all  good  American  tourists 
drink  a  Pernod,  and  where  sooner  or  later  all  your  friends  will  turn 
up!  How  interminable  the  wait  between  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
train  and  the  ding  of  the  bell  which  announced  the  concierge  bring- 
ing the  long  awaited  letters !  And  oh  the  irony  of  it  all  when  you 
descended  chez  la  concierge  to  claim  a  letter  for  which  ten  cents 
extra  postage  had  to  be  paid  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  church 
bulletin ! 

Paris  has  laid  a  spell  on  me.  I'm  home  in  the  fresh  country  air 
but  my  lungs  crave  the  hot  and  sooty  air  of  the  Metro;  I'm  home 
to  central  heating  but  I  long  to  crouch  beside  a  Salamandre,  one 
side  of  me  roasting,  the  other  freezing.  My  gastronomic  organs  re- 
bel against  eating  my  lunch  in  ten  minutes  and  desire  one  of  those 
huge  and  gloriously  indigestible  raisin  buns  that  were  in  order 
when  one's  bank  account  sternly  announced  the  presence  of  two 
francs,  and  nothing  more  until  the  next  allocations,  ten  days  away. 
My  ears  ache  to  hear  a  babel  of  languages  foreign  to  it,  my  feet 
long  to  feel  the  pavement  of  the  Boul'  Saint  Mich'  beneath  them.  I 
rush  to  the  Inn  for  a  dope  between  classes  but  I  want  to  sit  for  two 
hours  in  a  crowded  sidewalk  cafe  watching  the  world  go  by.  I  do 
not  sleep  at  night  because  the  roar  of  traffic  in  the  street  is  but  a 
memory,  and  the  bed  is  all  too  quiet  with  no  trains  shaking  the 
building  as  they  rush  through  the  yards  just  below  us.  My  newly 
developed  thriftiness  views  with  horror  hot  water  being  used  un- 
sparingly, and  I  have  become  a  dreadful  nuisance  by  jumping  up  to 
turn  off  the  lights  except  just  those  which  necessity  demands ! 


Magnetism 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

The  sea 

Rolls  growling  in ; 
It  pushes  me  away, 
Yet  each  receding  wave 
Draws  back  my  heart. 
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Brother  Arch 

Mary  Brown-Serman 

HIGH  above  the  three  men  rose  the  great  arches  of  the  hall. 
Always  they  yearned,  as  if  they  desired  to  escape  from  the 
jewel-stained  windows  and  the  pointed  roof  to  spring  into 
the  very  skies.  Now  there  was  darkness  below  them,  darkness 
everywhere  except  where  the  candle  withstood  the  shadows.  Its 
light  gleamed  on  the  heavy  old  table,  adorned  only  with  the  loveli- 
ness of  ancient  wood  grown  dark  and  smooth  with  years  of  service. 
The  evening  meal  had  been  cleared  away  and  the  monks  had  gone, 
all  but  these  three  whose  faces  the  light  disclosed. 

One  was  old  and  wise  and  very  kind.  This  was  the  face  of  the 
Abbot.  The  other  two  were  both  young  and  earnest,  but  one  was 
fair  and  beautiful  with  a  proud  intelligent  beauty,  and  the  other 
was  dark  and  plain,  molded  already  to  an  expression  of  gentle 
perplexity. 

The  three  had  been  silent  for  a  moment,  when  the  Abbot  began 
to  speak. 

"You  do  not  know  why  I  have  called  you,  brothers,  nor  will  you 
fully  understand  when  I  have  told  you.  I  begin  thus  because  this 
will  be  a  great  moment  in  your  lives,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully,  however  you  may  feel." 

The  two  young  monks  bowed  their  heads  in  obedience,  though 
evidently  filled  with  wonder. 

"You,  Manuel,  and  you,  Pietro,  I  have  chosen  from  the  whole 
brotherhood  for  a  new  work.  A  strange  people  have  come  from  the 
hills  to  settle  in  the  Great  Valley.  They  are  a  simple  folk,  arisen 
perhaps  from  the  refugees  of  the  wars  of  our  ancestors.  They 
know  but  little,  but  are  building  a  small  settlement  where  they  may 
grow  food  to  live  on  and  to  trade  in  the  markets.  Although  longing 
to  learn  of  the  new  ways,  they  refuse  to  allow  the  priest  to  come  to 
them.  It  is  for  our  brotherhood,  by  the  hand  of  you  to  carry  thence 
the  faith.  Everything  you  need  will  be  provided,  and  you  may 
start  when  you  are  ready.  I  will  give  you  a  year  in  which  to  prove 
yourselves.    May  God  go  with  you." 
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With  these  last  words,  the  Abbot  turned  to  go,  but  neither  Manuel 
nor  Pietro  moved.  The  wise  old  man  turned  as  he  went  through 
the  door  and  seeing  the  expressions  on  the  young  men's  faces, 
smiled  quietly,  a  tender  and  a  secret  smile. 

The  two  brothers  sat  long  silent,  too  overcome  to  speak.  Finally 
the  fair  haired  Manuel  could  contain  his  joy  no  longer. 

"Is  it  not  wonderful,  Brother  Pietro!  That  we  two  should  be 
chosen  of  all  the  brotherhood — so  young,  so  new — How  men  will 
talk  of  the  two  young  monks  who  have  accomplished  so  great  a  task, 
Pietro,  when  even  the  priests  could  not — " 

Suddenly  noticing  his  friend's  face,  he  stopped.  Pietro  sighed 
despairingly. 

It  is  good  for  you  to  talk,  Manuel,  of  accomplishing  great  tasks 
— you  who  can  paint  pictures  fit  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  heaven 
itself  and  preach  and  play  music  to  make  a  poor  soul  laugh  or  cry 
as  you  will,  you  who  work  in  beautiful  glass  and  make  great  win- 
dows and  write  manuscripts  with  colored  ink — Nay,  do  not  stop  me, 
for  it  is  true.  You  can  do  everything,  but  I — I  have  always  been 
the  fool.  What  have  I  ever  done  but  love  the  Lord  as  best  I  could, 
and  help  in  the  kitchen  and  never  even  learn  the  lessons  the  good 
Father  put  me  to?" 

Manuel  could  not  listen.  He  answered  only  hurriedly  as  he 
started  to  leave  the  room, 

"I  know  not,  brother.  But  it  is  wonderful,  wonderful.  Already 
I  have  planned  how  I  shall  raise  their  souls  through  beautiful  music, 
and  show  them  all  the  beauty  of  the  faith  in  painting.  Perhaps  I 
shall  even  show  them  how  to  build  a  beautiful  church — Oh  Pietro, 
I  must  go.  I  can  stay  no  longer  for  I  leave  early  in  the  morning. 
Follow  when  you  are  ready. 

As  the  door  closed  once  more,  Pietro  stood  still  in  blank  dismay. 
Was  it  not  bad  enough  that  the  Father  had  made  such  a  mistake  as 
to  choose  him?  Why  should  Manuel  leave  him  thus,  without  even 
asking  him  to  share  his  plans  ? 

"Lord  love  him,"  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  "but  I  might  have  been 
able  to  help  him  with  them,  however  foolish  I  am.  Now  I  must  go 
alone — and  what  shall  I  do?    What  can  I  do?" 

As  the  candle  burned  low,  the  great  shadow  of  a  man  prajing 
was  cast  on  the  rugged  stone  of  the  wall. 
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Long  after  the  year  was  up,  two  of  the  men  again  talked  in  the 
great  hall.  The  Abbot  seemed  even  more  wise  and  patient  than 
before,  and  but  little  older.  Before  him  stood  Brother  Manuel — 
changed  indeed.  There  was  nothing  of  pride  or  youthful  joy  in  his 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  in  his  voice  was  despair. 

"Father — Father,  I  have  failed."  He  looked  up  into  the  old  man's 
face.  There  was  too  much  of  kindliness  there,  too  much  of  all 
things  that  clashed  with  his  own  mood.  He  could  not  go  on,  but 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  Abbot  answered  slowly,  as  if  hating  the  very  words  he  spoke, 
"I  know  Brother.    I  knew  even  before  I  sent  you." 

Manuel  looked  up  horrorstruck,  but  the  Abbot  continued, 

"Oh  do  not  think  me  harsh  because  of  this,  for  I  had  tried  the 
other  ways,  and  you  would  not  learn  what  I  tried  to  teach."  He 
went  on  more  eagerly.  "Yours  was  the  soul  of  the  springing  arch, 
beautiful  in  height  and  in  yearning  for  the  glory  of  the  skies — ^be 
still  and  listen — but  thou  wert  as  a  fine  and  lofty  arch,  but  one 
which  was  not  buttressed  and  strengthened  below." 

Surprised  that  the  Abbot  had  taken  the  trouble  even  to  speak 
with  one  who  had  failed  so  completely,  and  caught  by  the  talk  of 
the  arch,  Manuel  now  hung  on  every  word. 

"Such  an  arch  will  soon  fall,  for  even  the  most  beautiful  arch 
has  its  task,  or  it  would  not  be  built.  It  must  be  able  to  bear  the 
roof,  or  it  will  come  to  ruin." 

Manuel  interrupted  as  though  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
"Oh  Father,  I  know  thy  thought — for  I  have  indeed  fallen.  But  I 
tried — I  tried  to  show  them  Beauty,  and  they  would  not  see.  I 
preached  to  them  and  showed  them  wonders  in  painting  and  music, 
but  their  souls  did  not  yearn  for  God.  They  would  not  build  a 
church — Oh  Father,  they  burned  my  colors  in  superstitious  fear, 
and  broke  the  strings  of  my  instrument,  and  with  stones  and  curses 
drove  me  out.  I  was  afraid  and  hid,  but  am  now  come  back — 
ashamed." 

As  the  full  tide  of  his  despair  rose  again,  he  forgot  the  Abbot 
and  the  lesson  he  had  half  taught  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  father 
came  to  him,  and  laying  a  hand  on  his  head,  silenced  him. 

"Peace,  brother,"  he  said,  "Let  us  talk  for  a  while  of  our  humble 
Brother,  Pietro.  You  have  heard  how  he  went  among  those  simple 
folk  and  lived  with  them  following  humbly  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord 
and  Master.    He  cared  for  the  sick  and  aided  all  who  were  in  trouble 
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till  all  the  people  loved  him.  Then  he  told  them  of  the  faith  and 
they  listened  in  spite  of  themselves  and  are  nov^^  ready  to  be 
baptized." 

Manuel  rose,  forgetting  himself  in  joy  for  his  friend,  and  full  of 
great  vows,  and  promised,  but  the  Abbot  once  more  stopped  him, 

"But  this  is  not  your  work,  brother.  You  are  one  of  those  few 
whom  God  has  chosen  to  be  the  arches  to  hold  up  the  spirits  of  men 
who  know  the  art  and  learning  through  its  beauty — " 

"I,  Father?    After  I—" 

"Yes,  brother,  but  never  forget  the  lesson  of  our  Brother  Pietro, 
the  humble,  for  he  is  Brother  Table,  offering  freely  the  good  food 
which  has  been  provided  for  all  men."    He  paused. 

Manuel  was  gazing  eagerly  up  to  the  great  stone  framework  of 
the  hall  and  as  the  father  stopped  speaking,  he  uttered  his  first 
true  prayer. 

"God  in  his  Mercy  grant  that  I  may  one  day  be  worthy  so  to  be 
called  Brother  Arch." 


"A  dog,  when  he's  forgotten,  whines  and  cries, 
Or  looks  and  lets  you  know.    Sometimes  a  woman 
Will  only  smile  and  ask  you  to  keep  warm 
When  the  wind  blows.    You  do  not  see  her  face 
When  you  are  gone,  or  guess  what's  in  her  mind. 
Or  covered  in  her  feelings,  which  are  real 
Beyond  their  reputation.    It's  a  pity 
And  a  great  shame,  and  a  malevolent 
Extravagance,  that  you  should  find  that  out 
So  often  only  when  calamity 
Comes  down  upon  you  like  a  broken  house 
To  bring  the  news." 

— E.  A.  Robinson,  Cavender's  House. 
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Retaliation 

Martha  Asher 

Great  God,  why  hast  thou  given  me 

Power  to  tread  indifferently 

Upon  thy  cool  expansive  plains 

Or  'neath  thy  silver  slanting  rains? 

Why  hast  thou  dared  to  let  me  pluck 

A  blossom  only  bees  may  suck, 

A  flower  bent  in  mild  perfume 

That  I  alone  might  all  consume? 

Or  have  me  lazily  enjoy, 

A  warbler's  song  I  could  destroy 

By  leaving  half -suspended  note 

In  a  bullet-shaken  throat? 

For  who  am  I,  but  insensate 

With  power  to  obliterate 

The  green  embroidery  of  earth. 

The  winged  troubadours  of  mirth? 

Let  nature,  God,  avenge  my  deed, 

O  drown  this  body,  uproot  this  creed ! 
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The  Little  Red  House 

Rose  Hyde 

THE  little  red  house  seemed  incongrous  with  the  tall  modernistic 
buildings  which  lined  the  city  block,  and  one  sensed  that  be- 
hind its  plain  white  door  and  closed  green  shutters  lay  a  rest- 
fulness  and  a  peace  which  was  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  noisy  street 
outside.  It  seemed  to  embody  a  timelessness,  a  stability  and  its 
simplicity;  and  there  was  a  quality  of  reality  in  its  square  outline 
which  the  sky-scrapers  could  never  capture. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  sat  at  the  window  and  gazed  out  into 
the  street  with  eyes  that  saw  not  the  reality  of  smoke,  and  dirt  and 
noise  but  the  quiet  of  her  past,  with  its  order,  and  neatness  and 
tranquility. 

To  an  outsider  her  life,  those  seventy  odd  years  of  her  existence, 
would  have  seemed  uneventful,  empty,  and  unbelievably  dull;  but 
to  her  as  she  sat  with  her  memories  crowding  upon  her,  they  seemed 
full  and  very  wonderful. 

As  she  thought  back  over  her  life  and  gently  unlocked  the  pigeon 
holes  of  the  years  to  let  their  contents  fall  like  bits  of  torn  paper 
across  her  mind,  she  realized  sadly  how  indistinguishable  she  her- 
self was  from  the  little  red  house. 

In  this  house,  she  had  lived  with  Aunt  and  Ann  ever  since  her 
father's  death.  Sixty-five  years  ago  when  they  first  came  to  Aunt 
— two  little  girls  with  pigtails  down  their  backs.  She  smiled  as  she 
remembered,  then  quickly  brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  to  hide 
the  tears  that  always  came  so  easily  now. 

And  Ann  was  dead.  It  had  the  unreality  of  a  dream  to  her  who 
had  lived  so  long  in  the  untroubled  quietude  of  the  little  red  house. 
They  had  been  so  close  since  Aunt  had  died,  building  up  together 
with  the  house  a  spirit  which  seemed  proof  against  time  and  death 
and  sorrow. 

And  it  was  all  gone:  that  simple  faith  and  trust  in  life  and 
things:  irrevocably  and  forever,  like  Ann. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  opened  the  resisting  shutters.  The 
world  she  hated  seemed  to  rush  into  the  little  room  and  to  cover 
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the  objects  she  loved  with  its  dirt  and  dust.  Slowly  she  closed 
them  again,  and  went  out  into  the  narrow  old  hall  where  the  tele- 
phone was. 

"Could  I,  please,  speak  to  someone  about  the  selling  of  a  house?" 
she  asked. 


Causality 

Margaret  Bradley 

Who  can  be  thus  such  fools  ever  to  doubt 
The  presence  of  a  God?    Without  a  cause 
How  can  there  be  effect?    It  is  to  flout 
Eternal  nature's  never  failing  laws 
Of  season  following  season :  of  spring's  mad 
Flight  'cross  the  barren  fields  of  winter's  gloom 
To  clothe  them  still  once  more  in  glories  had 
In  years  gone  by  and  those  to  come.    The  bloom, 
The  fruit,  the  seed,  and  yet  again  the  flower 
Are  not  mere  whims  of  fleeting  chance  but  are 
Fulfillments  of  a  master  mind,  a  power 
Visible  by  results  if  we  but  see  that  far. 
But  we  poor  doubters  think  we  are  the  Cause, 
Attribute  all  effect  to  man-made  laws. 
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Litany  for  1936 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

God  of  heaven,  high  and  cold, 
Lord  of  life  and  love  untold. 
In  peaceful  hand  the  future  hold, 
Mighty  Father,  hear  me ! 

Let  not  the  midnight  hour  bring 
To  sons  of  women,  battling. 
The  searing  burn  of  shrapnel  sting, 
Mighty  Father,  hear  me! 

And  let  the  sun  see  no  noontide 
When  over  some  sweet  countryside 
The  hand  of  war  sweeps  lives  aside, 
Mighty  Father,  hear  me! 

Bring  soon  the  all  triumphant  day 
When  battles,  wars,  shall  pass  away. 
And  all  the  nations  peaceful  stay, 
Mighty  Father,  hear  mel 
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Night  Thoughts 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

YOU  awakened  suddenly — not  startled,  just  coming  back  to 
reality  all  at  once,  as  if  you  had  shut  your  eyes  a  second  and 
opened  them  again.  For  a  moment  you  lay  there  wondering 
what  it  was  that  had  wakened  you,  but  then  the  stillness  of  the 
night  crept  in,  and  you  were  part  of  it. 

You  let  your  thoughts  go  as  they  would.  You  remembered  it  had 
been  a  "blue"  day,  a  day  of  temper.  But  it  was  all  so  remote — you 
seemed  to  be  the  only  living  being  in  the  night. 

Even  the  swish  of  tires  as  a  car  went  by  on  a  road  nearby — yet 
seemed  far  away.  Only  the  continuous  noise  of  the  crickets,  louder 
after  the  recent  rain,  broke  the  silence.  And  now  the  moon  had 
washed  the  world  in  gold  again.  The  moon — you  knew  that  you 
could  see  it  if  you  turned  your  head  a  bit,  but  you  were  too  peace- 
ful to  move  even  that  little. 

And  so  you  lay  with  your  head  upon  your  arms,  remembering 
other  peaceful  nights.  There  had  been  one  night  upon  the  dock 
near  a  lakeside  when  the  stars  had  crowded  down  upon  you,  and 
the  only  other  lights  had  been  a  train  across  the  water,  moving 
along  a  mountain.    That  had  been  a  long  time  ago. 

And  then  there  was  the  crystal  night  when  you  had  sat  on  a  hill- 
top with  snow  round  about  and  the  twinkle  of  the  city  far  below. 
And  the  night  when  the  ocean  and  the  Sound  and  even  the  marshes 
lay  enchanted  by  the  moon's  gold  path  across  them.  But  now 
the  memories  came  thronging  across  your  mind  quickly,  in  a  gay 
kaleidoscope  of  colors.  Idly,  you  let  them  pass — you  must  be  get- 
ting sleepy,  and  yet  how  very  happy  you  were ! 

Softly  now  there  came  across  your  consciousness  the  drone  of  an 
aeroplane.  You  thought  of  the  pilot,  alone  in  a  gilded  world,  "fly- 
ing toward  the  dawn",  you  had  read  somewhere.  It  was  a  lovely 
thought,  and  how  you  envied  him! 

His  would  be  a  full  day,  a  happy  day — tomorrow. 
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Composer 

Betsy  Campbell 

Vibrant 

And  vivid,  the 

Resounding  chords  echoed 

Through  the  pathless  recesses 

Of  his  mind. 

Pounding 

And  beating  his 

Senses,  all  at  once  they 

Found  an  outlet  from  the  labyrinth 

And  there  was  music. 


Poem 

Dorothy  Gipb 

Rubies,  emeralds — shining  jewels  in  the  brook's  bright  showcase 

Rolling  to  and  fro  beneath  the  glassy  stream, 

Why  do  you  trick  me  when  I  reach  with  thievish  hands, 

Why  does  your  beauty  vanish  when  you  touch  my  dry,  flat  palm, 

Leaving  only — pebbles? 
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Mr.  Twill's  Lost  Love 

Ann  Scudder 

MR.  TWILL  wasn't  a  family  man ;  he  knew  that  and  was  proud 
of  the  fact,  proud  that  he  wasn't  tied  to  any  apron  strings, 
proud  that  he  didn't  have  to  account  for  his  actions;  not 
that  he  really  ever  did  anything  that  needed  an  explanation,  never- 
theless he  liked  the  feeling  of  being  free.  Yet,  there  were  times 
when  he  rather  regretted  that  he  had  no  little  woman  sitting  at 
home  waiting  for  him,  with  his  slippers  warming  by  the  fire.  To- 
night was  one  of  those  times. 

Henry  had  taken  him  home  for  dinner.  He  and  Henry  were 
good  friends,  they  had  gone  to  Princeton  together,  often  they  had 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  world  between  them.  After  college,  they 
had  both  started  out  in  the  same  law  firm,  and  together  they  had 
built  high  hopes  for  the  future,  and  then  Henry  had  met  Doris. 
Somehow,  Doris  had  spoilt  things ;  she  was  sweet  and  rather  pretty, 
but  Henry,  after  he  fell  in  love,  didn't  seem  to  care  much  about 
governments  and  gods.  Mr.  Twill  had  done  his  best  with  him,  but 
he  had  soon  realized  that  it  was  hopeless,  and  so  he  gave  in  and  was 
£  very  correct  and  affable  best  man ;  but  he  vowed,  while  Henry  was 
saying,  "I  do,"  with  a  very  sheepish  grin,  that  never  would  he  be- 
come so  infatuated  as  to  go  through  anything  so  silly.  The  whole 
business  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
effects  on  one's  nervous  system. 

However,  Mr.  Twill  sometimes  had  his  doubts ;  it  would  be  com- 
forting to  have  someone  who  cared  whether  you  ate  too  much  sugar 
or  too  few  vegetables.  Mr.  Twill  was  touched  when  he  remembered 
how  solicitous  Doris  had  been  tonight  about  both  their  dinners,  and 
how  carefully  she  had  tucked  his  muffler  in  his  coat  when  he  had 
left.  Still  sighing  over  his  celibate  state,  he  let  himself  in  his 
apartment.  Henry  had  been  right  and  he  had  been  a  fool,  and  the 
more  he  munched  the  chicken  sandwich  the  cook  had  left  him  on 
his  night  table,  the  bigger  fool  he  decided  he  had  been.  The  whole 
lime  he  undressed,  he  mentally  kicked  himself  for  being  so  stupid, 
and  as  he  brushed  his  teeth,  he  really  grew  abusive.    Once  in  bed. 
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he  became  frightfully  unhappy,  great  waves  of  unhappiness  rolled 
over  him  and  engulfed  him.  His  life  had  been  futile  and  lonely, 
and  now  in  his  old  age  he  must  pay  for  his  folly,  he  must  go  about 
alone  and  uncomforted.  His  business,  that  he  had  so  carefully  built 
up,  must  go  on  to  strangers.  Mr.  Twill,  worried,  began  to  fear  that 
his  heart  would  break,  it  ached  so  for  his  lost  happiness. 

If  only  he  had  married  Helen.  She  was  a  woman  who  would  have 
understood  him,  been  sympathetic  and  kind,  watched  his  diet  and 
made  him  wear  his  rubbers.  She  had  been  beautiful  and  natural, 
so  different  from  the  artificial  women  that  he  knew  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Twill  writhed  when  he  thought  of  Helen  and  all  that  he  had 
missed.  She  had  loved  him,  he  knew  that,  and  his  heart  swelled 
when  he  thought  of  her  big  brown  eyes  and  the  appealing  way  they 
would  look  into  his.  She  had  even  cried  a  little  when  he  had  left 
her  to  come  to  New  York,  and  he  had  embarrassedly  patted  her  yel- 
low hair  and  told  her  never  to  mind,  he  would  write.  But  he  hadn't. 
Life  had  been  too  full.  He  had  been  a  selfish  brute,  he  saw  that 
now;  poor  child,  the  agonies  she  must  have  endured,  waiting  for 
him.  Mr.  Twill  was  firmly  convinced  that  torture  was  too  humane 
a  way  to  punish  him  for  his  brutality  and  neglect  of  such  an  inno- 
cent and  trusting  love. 

Mr,  Twill  had  a  bad  night,  he  slept  poorly — almost  as  poorly  as 
the  time  he  had  had  his  tonsils  out.  Too,  he  woke  early,  and  that 
was  alarming,  because  always  he  awakened  very  punctually.  Every 
morning  his  eyes  would  open  wide  just  as  the  grandfather's  clock 
chimed  the  half  hour,  and  here  he  was  awake  at  only  twenty-five 
after.  As  he  shaved,  he  decided  his  face  was  haggard,  and  there  were 
circles  under  his  eyes,  and  even  his  tongue  was  coated.  Probably, 
he  was  going  into  a  decline.  Great  emotion  often  did  that  to  a 
person.    And  his  heart  was  just  as  sore  as  it  had  been  last  night. 

Mr.  Twill  did  not  enjoy  his  breakfast.  The  toast  was  cold,  the 
coffee  bitter,  and  he  couldn't  swallow  the  eggs.  On  the  way  to  the 
office,  a  fifteen  minutes  he  usually  spent  reading  his  paper,  he  was 
extremely  annoyed  by  the  way  the  chauffeur  drove.  At  the  office, 
he  was  even  more  annoyed  with  his  secretary.  Lord,  he  thought, 
the  man  is  nothing  but  a  grinning  jackanapes.  All  morning  long, 
Mr,  Twill  brooded.  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  developed  a  very  queer 
sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  He  struggled  valiantly 
with  it  for  almost  an  hour  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  was  to  see  a  doctor.    Mr.  Twill  didn't  like  doctors 
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particularly,  he  never  had  been  one  to  coddle  himself.  Still  a  man 
couldn't  be  too  careful,  especially  in  these  times. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  call  his  secretary,  that  individual  ap- 
peared, still  smiling.  Mr.  Twill  mentally  wrinkled  his  nose  in  dis- 
gust, and  silently  took  the  message  that  the  long  distance  operator 
wanted  him.  As  he  hung  up  the  receiver,  he  almost  wept,  here  he 
was  a  sick  man,  probably  a  very  sick  man,  and  he  had  to  leave  on 
the  sleeper  for  Florida  that  very  night.  To  die  is  rather  an  unplea- 
sant process,  but  to  die  away  from  home  and  friends  makes  it  even 
more  disagreeable. 

It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  Mr.  Twill  gathered  up  his  papers 
and  finished  his  last  minute  business.  He  took  a  long  time  putting 
on  his  hat  and  coat,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  taking  in  each  detail  of 
the  room.  He  had  been  happy  in  this  room,  and  now  to  leave  it  like 
this,  never  to  see  it  again  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
was  particularly  cordial  as  he  said  goodnight  to  each  one  in  the 
outer  office,  perhaps  he  had  been  a  bit  too  hard  on  them  and  now  it 
was  too  late,  he  would  never  be  able  to  show  how  much  he  appreci- 
ated them.  Going  down  in  the  elevator,  he  wondered  what  they 
would  do  after  he  was  gone — jobs  were  scarce.  Maybe  he  could 
add  a  codicil  to  his  will — ^that  someone  should  find  them  new  jobs. 

It  was  a  decidedly  disgruntled  and  very  sick  Mr.  Twill  who 
climbed  into  his  berth  that  night  on  the  "Orange  Blossom  Special". 
He  hated  everything  and  everybody,  in  general,  and,  in  particular, 
he  hated  the  name  of  the  train.  Never  had  he  seen  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  so  maudlin,  never  had  there  been  so  many  people  kiss- 
mg  one  another  goodbye,  or  so  many  excited  young  people  holding 
tete  a  tetes  in  the  club  car.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  porter  had 
confidentially  told  him  that  there  was  a  bride  and  groom  in  the 
stateroom  at  the  end  of  his  car. 

Mr.  Twill  spent  another  bad  night.  The  rails  seemed  to  sing 
Helen,  the  brakeman  testing  whatever  brakemen  test  under  the  cars 
beat  out  Helen  on  the  iron  wheels.    Mr.  Twill  almost  went  mad. 

Florida  was  as  bad,  and  Mr.  Twill's  condition  did  not  improve,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  worse.  New,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ings, he  was  dizzy.  He  was  rapidly  losing  his  grip  on  himself.  In 
business  conferences,  they  would  talk  of  gilt-edge  bonds  and  he 
would  see  shining  yellow  hair;  advertising  men  would  advise  him 
to  use  rotogravure,  and  he  would  see  her  eyes ;  at  the  beach  young 
chickens  would  make  her  loveliness  even  greater.    He  tried  to  go  to 
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the  races,  or  the  casino,  but  he  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  so  many 
happy  couples.  His  friends  had  kidded  and  cajoled,  but  Mr.  Twill 
didn't  care,  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  alone  with  his  sorrow  and  all 
that  he  hoped  was  that  he  be  permitted  to  crawl  back  to  New  York 
and  die  there,  unmourned  and  unwept. 

At  last,  the  day  came  that  he  could  leave — all  he  had  to  do  was 
make  New  York.  He  seriously  doubted  this  as  he  stood  looking  at 
himself  in  the  oval  mirror  as  he  tied  his  tie.  It  seemed  a  pity  that 
he  should  so  soon  be  leaving  this  world.  He  wasn't  old,  though  he 
was  a  little  gray  and  a  trifle  bald  and  his  middle  was  a  bit  thick. 
Still  if  there  had  been  time,  the  trainer  at  the  club  could  have  fixed 
that.  But  not  now,  he  was  a  victim  of  love — and  doomed  soon  to 
join  those  other  great  souls,   Heloise  and  Abelard,   Romeo   and 

Juliet,  Dante  and  Petrarch  and .     But  Mr.  Twill  had  to  catch 

u  train  before  he  met  them  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  he  hadn't 
much  time. 

There  was  just  the  suspicion  of  a  spring  in  his  step  as  he  walked 
down  the  platform  in  Miami,  and  his  goodbye  wave  was  almost 
cheery.  The  gods  had  been  good,  and  he  appreciated  their  slight 
condescension.  Tomorrow  night,  he  would  be  in  New  York — and 
after  that — it  was  a  mystery.  But  he  still  had  tonight,  and  he  cer- 
tainly wasn't  one  to  quit,  lying  down,  so  he  took  himself  back  to  the 
club  car.  He  rather  fancied  this  a  last  gesture  of  defiance  as  he 
ordered  a  Scotch  and  soda  from  the  little  Japanese.  He  felt  very 
calm  and  benevolent  as  he  looked  at  the  other  passengers — ^they 
seemed  so  trivial  and  so  totally  unaware  of  the  tragedy  that  was  so 
near  them. 

Mr.  Twill  had  quite  resigned  himself,  he  no  longer  fought  and 
cursed  himself  for  a  fool.  He  was  ready  to  accept  his  punishment, 
and  it  satisfied  him  to  think  that  he  could  take  it ;  and  so  he  ordered 
another  Scotch  and  soda,  to  toast  himself  on  his  manliness.  While 
he  waited,  he  happened  to  notice  a  woman  coming  into  the  car,  a 
woman  with  yellow  hair  that  caused  him  a  momentary  twinge,  but 
it  soon  passed.  He  was  above  that  sort  of  thing  now,  still  he  wished 
that  she  hadn't  taken  the  chair  next  to  his.  He  watched  her  as  he 
smoked  his  cigar,  it  was  queer  how  oddly  familiar  she  was.  She, 
too,  watched  him  and  seemed  puzzled.  Mr.  Twill  racked  his  brain 
to  place  her — her  face  teased  his  brain — but  that  organ  refused  to 
recognize  her  and  so  Mr.  Twill  finally  decided  he  must  have  seen 
her  at  the  races.    There  always  were  a  lot  of  women  at  the  races 
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anyway.  He  was  just  about  to  leave,  still  not  satisfied  with  his 
memory,  when  the  woman  leaned  toward  him,  excused  herself  and 
asked  if  he  were  Thomas  Twill.  And  then  Mr.  Twill's  brain  sud- 
denly registered,  the  chairs  in  the  car  reeled  before  his  eyes  and 
everything  went  black  for  a  minute.  How  ironic  and  yet  how  beau- 
tiful to  find  Helen  when  it  was  too  late,  because  it  was  too  late. 

She  complained  that  he  didn't  seem  very  pleased  to  see  her,  but 
it  was  only  that  he  was  too  confused  and  too  happy  to  show  his 
delight,  but  as  he  ordered  their  drinks  he  grew  more  rational,  and 
even  began  to  question  fate.  Here  was  the  woman  he  adored,  and 
even  if  he  hadn't  recognized  her,  v/hy  shouldn't  he  have  her.  The 
years  hadn't  changed  her.  She  was  still  beautiful,  still  sweet,  her 
hair  was  yellow,  her  cheeks  as  pink  and  her  eyes  as  appealing.  They 
talked  for  hours,  there  was  so  much  to  be  said,  so  much  to  explain, 
so  much  to  make  up.  Mr.  Twill  felt  that  try  as  he  would,  he  could 
never  make  up  to  her  the  unhappiness  he  had  caused  her.  She  had 
had  a  wretched  time  waiting  for  him,  then  when  she  realized  he 
wasn't  coming,  she  had  married.  It  was  a  marriage  that  had  been 
all  wrong  from  the  start,  he  hadn't  understood  or  appreciated  her 
sensitiveness,  finally  she  had  divorced  him.  Mr.  Twill  was  dumb 
with  agony,  all  he  could  manage  was  to  pat  her  little  white  hand 
with  his  great  huge  paw. 

It  was  an  exalted  and  chastened  Mr.  Twill  that  finally  said  good- 
night— and  as  he  finished  his  cigar  in  the  now  deserted  car,  he 
planned  all  the  things  he  would  say  to  her  tomorrow,  and  yet, 
should  he?  After  all,  he  was  a  doomed  man.  However,  his  mind 
refused  to  dwell  on  that,  he  had  found  Helen,  and  now  there  would 
be  no  more  loneliness.  His  happiness  grew,  and  when  he  finally 
settled  himself  in  his  berth,  he  was  too  excited  to  sleep.  Around 
three  o'clock,  he  had  grown  so  thankful  that  he  felt  he  must  pray — 
though  generally  he  was  not  a  religious  man.  But  all  he  could  re- 
member was  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep",  so  he  gave  that  up, 
and  thought  of  how  beautiful  Helen  was. 

Mr.  Twill  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  most  of  the  other 
passengers  were  still  asleep  when  he  came  back  from  breakfast. 
His  berth  hadn't  been  made  up  as  yet,  because  the  person  in  the 
upper  was  still  asleep — quite  audibly  asleep.  So  he  settled  himself, 
though  not  very  comfortably,  to  read  the  paper.  He  made  a  de- 
cided effort  to  concentrate  on  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  labor  problem, 
but  Helen's  face  had  an  uncanny  way  of  imposing  itself  between 
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the  articles  and  Mr.  Twill.  Finally,  he  gave  up,  and  just  thought 
about  Helen — even  though  the  sawing  going  on  above  him  was  not 
exactly  in  harmony  with  meditations  of  love. 

In  the  midst  of  the  proposal  that  he  was  rehearsing,  and  j  ust  as 
he  was  saying,  "I  adore  you,"  he  was  interrupted  by  a  leg  franti- 
cally waving  in  mid  air.  It  looked  like  a  woman's  leg,  but  Mr. 
Twill  wasn't  interested.  "Darn  fool",  he  thought,  "Why  doesn't 
she  call  the  porter  before  she  breaks  her  neck."  The  leg  continued 
to  wave,  and  Mr.  Twill  still  continued  uninterested  until  the  leg  sud- 
denly kicked  him  in  the  face.  He  was  a  patient  man,  but  even  he 
could  stand  only  so  much,  he  called  the  porter  and  crawled  out  from 
his  berth  to  confront  his  attacker  and  lecture  her  on  the  dangers  of 
upper  berths.  He  never  gave  it,  his  assailant  practically  fell  into 
his  arms.  When  Mr.  Twill  recovered  from  that  shock,  his  powers 
of  speech  had  left  him;  but  not  Helen's.  "Oh  Tommy,  dear,"  she 
breathed,  "you  saved  my  life." 

"Tommy  dear"  just  looked.  This  couldn't  be  Helen,  not  this 
person,  with  her  face  all  cold  cream  and  her  chin  and  neck  all  tied 
up  in  what  looked  like  a  halter,  and  her  head  a  mass  of  rag  curlers. 
Why,  this  woman  v/as  positively  fat,  dressed  in  a  loose  blue  wrap- 
per, and  her  lovely  brown  eyes  were  blood  shot  and  yellow;  as  for 
the  roses  that  had  blushed  on  her  cheeks  last  night,  this  morning 
had  turned  to  ashes.  Mr.  Twill  took  one  last  unbelieving  look, 
pushed  her  into  his  berth,  shuddered  and  ran. 

Mr.  Twill  shuddered  for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  Sitting  in  the  men's 
room,  that  was  sacred  to  man,  he  thanked  all  the  powers  that  be 
that  he  had  seen  the  light  in  time.  Every  time  he  thought  of  the 
fool  he  had  almost  made  of  himself  he  would  shudder  all  over 
again.  The  porter  worried  about  him,  and  though  Mr.  Twill  tried 
to  explain  his  shuddering  was  purely  mental,  the  porter  insisted 
it  was  chilblains  and  fixed  him  up  with  a  hot  water  bottle. 

Mr.  Twill  arrived  in  New  York  dapper  and  happy.  He  had  never 
felt  better  in  his  life.  He  was  a  new  man  and  ready  to  tackle  the 
world.  He  greeted  his  chauffeur  like  a  long  lost  friend,  and  rode 
up  front  with  him  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  shout  while  he  heard  all 
that  happened  while  he  was  gone.  Going  through  the  Park,  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  couples  walking  there.  It  made  no  difference 
that  it  was  spring — they  were  all  fools.  It  got  so  that  Mr.  Twill 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  relieved  his  feelings  with  an  explosive, 
"Tommyrot!"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  chauffeur.  Mr.  Twill  mentally 
made  a  note  to  raise  his  salary. 
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On  Immortality 

Kate  Sanford 

What  if  the  farthest  star  that  man  can  see 
Be  hung  upon  the  margin  of  all  space ; 
And  if  the  ultimate  day  and  century 
That  man  can  count  should  be  the  end  of  time? 

Closed  therein  would  be  forever  fast 
The  faltering  list  of  man's  accomplishments ; 
No  further  trial  or  chance,  this  life  his  last — 
Unheeded — prayers  for  immortality. 

Life  may  be  transient ;  beauty  is  enduring, 
Though  we  who  love  all  beauty  pose,  we  shall, 
In  every  moment  of  its  worshipping. 
Transcend  both  time  and  space  in  endless  life. 
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Something  Proverbial 

Elliott  Lewis 

MANY  years  ago,  in  the  hills  of  British  India,  there  was  a 
garrison  of  some  nine  Englishmen,  set  in  charge  of  the 
small  village  of  Rahmah-pucha.  Now  this  village  was  popu- 
lated almost  entirely  by  Moslems,  who  once  a  year  at  the  Moslem 
feast  of  Ramadan,  fasted  for  three  days  and  were  then  seized  by 
the  blood-lust  which  generally  follows  such  fasting.  And  in  the 
particular  of  which  we  speak,  this  blood-lust  was  turned  against  the 
nine  Englishmen,  alone  in  their  high  fortress.  The  Moslems,  too 
cautious  to  risk  a  fight,  walled  them  up  and  left  them  to  starve,  until 
such  time  as  they  should  be  reduced  to  weakness.  In  this  perilous 
situation,  there  were  only  two  factors  in  favor  of  the  British.  One 
was  that  thirty-five  miles  away,  across  the  hills  of  British  India, 
there  was  another  English  garrison,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
men.  And  the  other  was  that  they  had  in  the  village  of  Rahmadan- 
pucha  a  Hindu  friend,  by  the  name  of  Ah'steetch,  called  "The 
Swift",  for  his  fleetness  of  foot. 

At  the  time  whereof  we  speak,  Ah'steetch  was  in  the  fortress, 
conferring  with  the  cook,  who  was  an  old  crony  of  his.  The  Colonel 
in  charge,  knowing  this  fact,  sent  for  him.  Immediately  after- 
wards, Ah'steetch  entered  the  room  and  salaamed  three  times  be- 
fore the  Colonel,  bumping  his  forehead  politely  on  the  floor. 

"Rise,  0  Ah'steetch,  well-named  The  Swift,  and  hear  my  words," 
said  the  Colonel.  "Our  plight  is  more  desperate  than  it  seems,  for 
these  blood-mad  Moslems  will  surely  attack  before  sun-down. 
This  is  only  the  calm  before  the  storm.  Only  one  thing  can  save  us, 
and  that  is  the  intervention  of  our  compatriots,  thirt>'-five  miles 
away.  There  is  time  for  a  swift  runner,  such  as  we  know  you  to  be, 
to  get  to  the  fortress  and  bring  back  a  regiment  by  evening.  Will 
you,  0  Ah'steetch,  do  a  great  thing  for  the  British,  and  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  doom  that  stares  us  in  the  face?" 

The  gallant  Hindu  did  not  hesitate.  "I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,  Sahib !"  he  replied,  and  vaulting  the  wall  of  the  compound 
outside,  he  was  gone  like  to  the  wind. 
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That  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  hardest  run  of  Ah'steetch's  career. 
He  climbed  the  crag  and  crashed  the  bush,  and  forded  the  torrent, 
and  faced  the  venomous  serpent  in  his  lair,  and  finally,  more  dead 
than  alive,  reached  his  destination,  and  demanded,  in  a  halting 
voice,  to  see  the  General,  who  came  accordingly. 

"0  General  Sahib!"  gasped  Ah'steetch,  "thirty-five  miles  away 
at  Rahmah-pucha  our  friends  are  in  dire  case.  Immediate  annihi- 
lation will  be  their  lot,  unless  you,  Sahib,  act  and  act  quickly." 

"My  man",  answered  the  General,  "today  you  have  proved  your- 
self a  true  friend  to  the  British,  and  due  reward  shall  be  paid  you, 
when  we  return  from  aiding  our  friends.  But  now,  get  you  up- 
stairs to  your  rest,  for  you  must  be  weary  to  the  bone."  And 
Ah'steetch  staggered  up  the  stairs,  where  he  found  a  corner  to 
curl  up  in,  and  was  immediately  asleep. 

The  General  mustered  his  men  and  plunged  boldly  into  the  depths 
of  the  trackless  forest.  But  hardly  had  he  plunged  into  the  forest 
than  he  was  back  again,  and  his  regiment  with  him,  for  it  appeared 
that  not  a  man  among  them  knew  the  way  to  Rahmah-pucha.  So, 
much  as  they  hated  to  do  it,  they  were  forced  to  awaken  poor,  weary 
Ah'steetch,  which  they  did  by  blowing  bugles  in  his  ear.  "Oh,  Ah'- 
steetch," said  the  General,  "will  you  this  day  do  another  great  deed 
for  the  British  and  lead  us  back  to  Rahmah-pucha?" 

Ah'steetch  sat  up  with  a  mighty  yawn  and  answered  thus :  "Gen- 
eral Sahib,  it  is  truly  said  that  man  has  but  one  life  to  lay  down, 
but  indeed  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  lay  it  down  than  in  the 
service  of  the  British.  I  will  lead  you  back  to  Rahmah-pucha, 
Sahib."  So  the  faithful  Ah'steetch  arose  and  dragged  himself  back 
over  that  weary  thirty-five  miles,  climbing  the  crag,  and  crashing 
the  brush,  and  fording  the  torrent  and  facing  the  venomous  serpent 
in  his  lair,  though  every  step  seemed  to  send  a  torrent  of  molten 
lead  through  his  veins. 

As  the  regiment  neared  the  fortress,  a  grim  sight  met  their  eyes. 
The  blood-mad  Moslems  were  just  about  to  charge,  their  knives  and 
krises  and  kukuses  flashing  in  the  late  sunlight.  Ah'steetch,  alone, 
saw  what  should  be  done.  He  gave  an  order,  "Ready,"  and  the 
soldiers  obeyed  this  brown-skinned  Hindu,  for  they  saw  that  he  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand.  He  barked  another  order,  "Aim!", 
and  two  thousand  eyes  stared  down  the  blue  steel  barrels  of  the 
rifles.  And  he  shouted,  "Fire !",  and  a  volley  of  musketry  rang  out 
on  the  still  evening  air,  and  the  Moslems  fell  like  the  ripe  grain 
before  the  McCormick  reaper. 
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The  two  thousand  men  marched  into  the  fortress,  picking  their 
way  among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  Moslems,  and  there  the 
nine  men  fell  on  the  necks  of  their  deliverers  and  wept,  abandon- 
ing for  the  nonce  their  traditional  British  reserve.  But  Ah'steetch, 
near  death  from  weariness,  dragged  himself  up  the  stairs  to  a  soft 
bed,  and  slept  like  a  stone  for  twenty-four  hours,  thus  missing  the 
great  events  of  the  next  day,  which  were  that  all  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire,  the  morning  papers  bore,  in 
black  headlines  two  inches  high,  the  simple  legend, 
"Ah'steetch  In  Time 
Saves  Nine!" 


Of  Wind 

•         Emily  Clark 

The  wind  is  singing  a  rustling  song 
To  the  trees  and  the  beckoning  stars — 
A  song  of  triumph  and  memories 
To  Venus  and  Pan  and  Mars. 

It  sways  the  crests  of  the  hawthore  boughs 
In  a  melody  heavy,  yet  light. 
It  whispers  through  pines  to  the  moon  above 
A  love-song  to  Goddess  Night. 

It  catches  the  scent  of  grass  and  trees ; 
Of  flowers,  and  earth,  and  dew. 
It  wails  to  the  sky  its  rhapsody 
In  a  symphony  of  blue. 

It  sweeps  the  clouds  to  the  brink  of  dawn 
And  sings  with  the  stirring  birds — 
Full  of  the  ecstacy  of  spring 
Expressed  in  soundless  words. 
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Shakespearean  Season 

Rose  F.  Hyde 

THE  theatrical  season  of  1935-36  is  upon  us  and  the  air  is  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  new  plays,  or  rather  new  productions,  for 
the  lights  of  Broaday  seem  to  spell  mostly  Shakespeare.  Draw- 
ing room  comedy  and  modern  complex  dramas,  say  those  who  gov- 
ern the  fate  of  the  theatre — must  divide  honors  with  the  Bard  of 
Avon  this  season. 

First  on  the  tide  of  Elizabethan  drama  comes  the  Fontanne-Lunt 
production  of  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew.  Presented  by  the  Theatre 
Guild,  it  opened  in  New  York  on  September  30th,  and  by  the  box- 
office  returns,  it  is  due  for  a  long  run.  Lynn  Fontanne  and  Alfred 
Lunt  feel  that  Shakespeare  wrote  a  straight  farce  and  as  such  they 
play  it,  recapturing  the  informality  of  Dick  Burbage  and  his 
actors.  The  polished  technique  of  the  Lunts  plus  their  wit,  and 
the  new  manner  of  stage  direction  combine  to  make  this  not  only  a 
different  production  of  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew  but  a  major 
event  of  this  season. 

Next  in  this  splendid  pageant,  comes  Crosby  Gaige's  Repertory 
of  Macbeth  and  Othello,  starring  Philip  Merivale  and  Gladys  Coop- 
er and  with  Kenneth  MacKenna  as  lago  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  superb 
production,  honest,  colorful  and  dignified.  Like  the  Lunts'  farce, 
these  tragedies  adhere  to  the  Elizabethan  conventions. 

Katherine  Cornell  is  still  on  the  road  with  her  exquisite  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  but  she  will  be  at  the  Forrest  Theatre  for  four  per- 
formances in  the  early  part  of  October.  Leslie  Howard  is  back  in 
New  York  planning  to  produce  Hamlet,  something  which  bringfe 
cold  shivers  of  anticipation  to  every  true  theatre  lover.  The  date 
of  opening  and  the  cast  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

Hollywood  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  season  and  Warner  Broth- 
ers has  released  Max  Reinhart's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,,  a 
mammoth  production  in  which,  according  to  the  reviews,  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous  are  tragically  mixed.  The  ballet,  led  by 
Bronislava  Nijinska,  plus  the  beautiful  music  of  Mendelssohn 
should  be  enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious,  even  if  the  all  star 
cast  should  turn  out  to  be  only  adequate. 
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Back  to  Broadway,  we  find  Guthrie  McClintic  opening  Maxwell 
Anderson's  new  play,  Winterset,  and  starring  Burgess  Meredith ;  a 
production  combining  beautiful  acting  and  inspired  dramatic  writ- 
ing, and  dealing  with  a  sociological  problem.  The  sets  are  by  Miel- 
ziner.  Another  of  the  more  serious  new  plays  is  Sidney  Howard's 
dramatization  of  Humphrey  Cobb's  Paths  of  Glory,  produced  by 
Arthur  Hopkins — a  grim  indictment  of  an  army  and  of  the  war. 
This  opened  on  September  26th  at  the  Plymouth  and  will  long  be  in 
Manhattan. 

In  the  musical  comedy  world,  Jubilee  with  Mary  Boland  comes 
out  on  top  along  with  At  Home  Abroad,  starring  Beatrice  Lillie 
with  lots  of  new  tricks,  and  the  inimitable  Herb  Williams.  Then 
comes  as  the  culmination  of  two  years'  work  Reuben  Mamoulian's 
Porgy  and  Bess,  with  the  libretto  by  Dubose  Heyward  and  the 
music  by  Gershwin. 

Still  running  are  those  two  grim  plays,  The  Children's  Hour  and 
Tobacco  Road;  and  Gladys  George  is  still  putting  Hollywood  on 
the  spot  in  Personal  Appearance. 
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Espoir 

Jean  McKenney 

And  in 

the  spring 

there  will  be  music 

and 

flowers  and  wild  roses,  perhaps 

and  the  sea  will  turn  sapphire 

and  dark  clouds 

will  lift,  while  white  ones 

rest  on  tree  tops 

and 

overlook  mountains  .  .  . 

and 

there  will  be  you 

again, 

to  speak  to  me  softly 

and 

you  will  lead  me 

through  green  woods 

to  sunlight .  .  . 

through  dark  nights 

to  dawn  .  .  . 

through  storm 

to  moonlight .  .  ,  sweetly 

And 

I  will  follow 

leading  a  life  alone 

while  others  rush  by  . . . 

others  who 

do  not follow ^you. 
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Disappearance 

Margaret  Smith 

IT  was  still  cold  even  though  the  midday  sun  was  shining  its 
strangest  on  the  Smoky  Mountains  that  rose  sedately  around 
the  small  group  of  cottages.  As  Joan  approached  her  cousin's 
cottage,  she  noticed  that  some  men  were  hard  at  work  on  an  unusual 
looking  instrument  in  the  front  yard.  She  wondered  what  they 
were  doing,  but  kept  her  father's  rule  that  no  one  ever  got  into 
trouble  for  keeping  quiet.  So  instead  of  asking  questions,  she  sat 
down  on  a  nearby  log  to  watch  the  proceedings.  The  sun  here  was 
warm  and  she  could  feel  that  delicious  drowsy  feeling  coming  over 
her.  She  really  had  had  a  very  successful  day  so  far.  The  crisp 
bacon  with  the  fried  hot  cakes  for  breakfast  had  been  a  perfect 
introduction  to  the  long  brisk  walk  with  the  lumbermen.  And  then 
her  swim  in  the  tingling  waters  of  Jake's  creek  had  made  her  purr 
with  the  joy  of  living.  Now  it  was  almost  time  for  her  to  eat 
again  and  she  had  these  workers  to  watch  to  keep  her  mind  off  the 
expectations  of  another  invigorating  meal.  She  curled  all  the 
trousered  length  of  her  twelve  years  into  a  small  ball  and  was  just 
about  to  drop  off  into  a  soothing  sleep  when  she  saw  her  cousin  Jim 
approaching.  She  had  often  wondered  why  everyone  feared  him, 
as  he  had  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  fondness.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  his  own  daughters,  who  were  entirely 
feminine,  and  had  admired  her  skill  with  a  rifle  and  her  endurance 
and  ability  on  long  mountain  hikes.  Joan  never  enjoyed  herself  so 
much  as  when  she  and  her  father  took  to  the  woods  for  a  day's 
fishing,  hiking,  or  hunting.  Cousin  Jim  came  up  to  her  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  wearily  seated  himself  beside  her  on  the  log,  crossed  his 
hands  on  his  comfortable  stomach  and  asked : 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  not  swimming,  Jonnie?" 

"I've  been  swimming  already,"  answered  Joan  with  a  wriggle  of 
drowsiness,  "and  now  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  what  those  men  are 
putting  up.    Do  you  know.  Cousin  Jim?" 

"They're  putting  up  a  search  light,  and  when  they  finish  that, 
they're  to  put  three  locks  on  every  door.  But  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  until  we've  had  lunch." 
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Together  they  got  up  and  started  to  walk  slowly  down  the  road 
to  the  tea  room  which  Joan's  cousin,  Elizabeth,  operated.  They 
passed  the  club  and  walked  down  the  runway  to  the  road  that  had 
been  laid  in  the  old  railroad  bed.  Joan  was  glad  that  they  ate  at 
the  tea  room  now,  because  she  could  have  whatever  she  wanted  and 
when  they  had  eaten  at  the  club,  she  had  had  to  eat  what  was  put 
before  her  and  be  polite  to  Miss  Grimm  besides.  Now  it  was  like 
home  and  there  was  no  Miss  Grimm  to  worry  about.  They  walked 
down  the  road  in  long  swinging  steps.  Joan,  with  her  boyish  steps, 
kept  up  rather  well  with  her  Cousin  Jim.  They  never  held  hands 
anymore,  although  Cousin  Jim  liked  to,  but  it  made  Joan  feel  child- 
ish and  she  wanted  to  be  big  and  strong  like  Cousin  Jim's  son.  Bill. 
When  they  came  to  the  tea  room,  they  found  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Joan's  mother  and  father  and  Cousin  Jim's  wife,  Cousin  Dora,  al- 
ready seated  and  eating  heartily.  They  were  discussing  something 
so  intently  that  they  did  not  notice  the  new  arrivals  until  Cousin 
Jim  spoke.  Then  the  conversation  stopped  immediately  and  again 
Joan  wondered  why  everyone  feared  him,  because  there  was  the 
usual  look  of  awe  in  their  eyes.  Even  Cousin  Dora  put  on  her 
brown-wren  look.  As  the  two  took  their  seats  at  the  table,  the 
others  tried  to  resume  the  conversation ;  but  were  obviously  having 
a  hard  time.  Grown-ups  seemed  a  bore  at  the  time  to  Joan.  Why 
couldn't  they  act  naturally  and  not  have  such  small  hatred?  Here 
sat  four  people,  each  of  whom  she  adored  for  a  different  reason  and 
in  a  different  way,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  continual  strife  in  the 
company,  and  that  strife  put  Cousin  Jim  on  one  side  and  the  other 
three  opposing  him.  There  was  no  reason  for  it  and  as  it  seemed  a 
waste  of  time  to  Joan,  she  concentrated  all  her  thoughts  on  her 
dinner. 

After  lunch,  Joan  went  with  her  father  to  the  commissary  to  buy 
some  more  cartridges,  for  they  were  planning  a  trip  to  the  Chimney 
Pots  in  the  near  future,  and  Joan  wanted  to  be  able  to  shoot  per- 
fectly by  that  time.  There  were  sure  to  be  plenty  of  squirrels  and 
snakes  up  there.  She  stayed  there  to  talk  to  George,  the  store 
keeper,  but  soon  was  called  to  Cousin  Jim's  office  in  the  rear  of  the 
building.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  desk,  swinging  her  feet  and 
playing  with  his  letter  opener.  The  room  was  cluttered  with  papers 
and  letters  many  months  old  and  showed  no  sign  of  organization. 
When  Cousin  Jim  was  seated,  he  started  out. 

"I  want  you  to  listen  very  intently  to  what  I'm  saying,  my  child." 
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Joan  winced  unconsciously  at  the  reference  to  her  youth. 

"Do  you  remember  the  case  that  I  was  deciding  when  you  and 
your  family  arrived  for  the  summer?  Well,  I  sent  a  man  to  the 
penitentiary  for  shooting  another  man.  It  was  the  right  thing  to 
do  but  the  mountain  whites  never  stop  to  figure  out  things  like 
that.  They  consider  only  the  fact  that  I  sent  one  of  their  friends} 
to  the  penitentiary  and  they  have  a  life-long  hatred  for  me  because 
of  that.  Now  I  don't  want  to  scare  you  too  much,  but  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  little  reasoning  that  these  whites  can  do  will  be  to 
get  revenge  on  me  by  stealing  you.  They  know  how  much  I  love 
you  and  that  I'd  be  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  get  you  back. 
What  they  would  ask  for,  however,  would  be  the  freedom  of  their 
friend  and  I  can't  give  them  that.  So,  my  child,  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  not  to  go  away  from  camp  unless  you  have  an  older  person 
with  you." 

"You  mean  I  can't  ride  Rastus  off  in  the  woods  anymore?" 

"I  mean  that  when  you're  out  of  earshot  of  the  camp  you  must 
have  an  older  person  with  you.  Now  don't  worry  too  much,  but 
just  be  careful  and  keep  away  from  the  whites." 

"Does  that  mean  Old  Uncle  Levi,  too?" 

"He,  my  dear,  is  as  weak  and  irresponsible  as  you,  so  don't  go  off 
anywhere  with  him.  I  think  he  would  be  capable  of  kidnapping  you 
too,  so  keep  away  from  him." 

"Old  Uncle  Levi  would  never  kidnap  me.  Cousin  Jim.  He's  one 
of  my  best  friends  and  he  loves  me,  I  know." 

"You  must  learn,  my  child,  never  to  trust  a  mountain  white. 
There  is  nothing  they  won't  do." 

That  made  the  third  time  that  Joan  had  been  called  "my  child" 
and  she  could  not  stand  it  again,  so  she  merely  slipped  out  of  the 
office  and  ran  off  to  find  her  father.  Cousin  Jim  knew  better  than 
to  follow  her;  she  was  too  fast  for  him  and  he  could  not  possibly 
get  her  to  come  back. 

Joan  was  disappointed  when  she  found  her  father,  because  he, 
for  once,  agreed  with  Cousin  Jim  and  said  that  she  must  obey  him. 
Cousin  Jim  had  not  realized  that  he  would  get  in  such  a  spot  by 
sending  the  man  to  the  penitentiary  and  had  regretted  having  to 
confine  Joan  to  the  camp  grounds.  He  had  even  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  having  a  search  light  put  up  and  several  locks  put  on  each  door  so 
that  she  would  be  safe  in  and  around  the  cabin,  but  the  only  other 
thing  he  could  do  for  her  was  to  ask  her  to  give  up  her  solitary  rides 
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on  Rastus  and  to  keep  near  the  camp  when  alone.  That  meant  an 
awful  lot  to  Joan,  because  she  was  the  youngest  person  in  camp  and 
had  gotten  used  to  riding  off  by  herself  or  playing  with  the  grand- 
children of  Old  Uncle  Levi ;  but  if  she  had  to  stay  away  from  the 
whites  she  would  have  to  stay  away  from  them  too,  and  she  was 
quite  unhappy. 

Days  went  by  as  weeks  now,  when  before  they  had  passed  as 
minutes,  and  Joan  was  lost  in  an  unhappy  mood.  One  day  two 
girls  about  her  own  age  came  to  the  camp  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  but  they  were  just  interested  in  playing  with  dolls  and 
were  shocked  to  see  Joan  playing  around  in  breeches,  riding  a 
horse,  and  shooting  a  rifle.  For  a  while,  Joan  played  at  riding  up 
furiously  and  trying  to  raid  their  doll  homes,  but  they  would  only 
run  to  their  mother  and  not  try  to  fight  her  back.  Life  was  com- 
pletely changed  and  Joan  was  very  blue  until  her  cousin  Bill  came 
up  for  the  week-end.  Then  things  were  much  happier  and  life  was 
worth  living  again. 

On  Saturday  night,  Joan  and  Bill  went  to  the  club  to  join  in  the 
fun  with  the  other  members  of  the  camp.  They  played  all  the 
games,  and  Joan  was  again  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  living,  be- 
cause Bill  treated  her  as  an  equal.  After  most  of  the  people  had 
left  the  club.  Bill  took  Joan  for  a  ride  in  his  car.  It  was  such  a 
glorious  evening  with  the  clouds  hanging  low  over  the  mountains 
and  the  stars  shining  above  them  that  they  forgot  all  about  time 
until  they  arrived  home  at  midnight.  The  cabin  was  a  scene  of 
chaos.  Joan's  mother  was  sitting  in  the  front  room  alternately 
crying  and  worrying,  and  her  father  was  trying  to  console  her 
mother.  Cousin  Jim,  it  appeared,  was  out  with  a  searching  party 
looking  for  Joan.  Joan  had  not  realized  that  it  would  make  any 
difference  where  she  was  when  she  was  with  Bill;  because  he  was 
old  enough  to  drive  a  car,  and  if  he  could  do  that,  he  certainly  could 
look  after  her  and  himself.  In  a  few  minutes.  Cousin  Jim  returned, 
exhausted.  He  took  one  look  at  the  group  in  the  room,  realized  the 
fact  that  Joan  had  been  with  Bill,  and  sent  Bill  to  his  room.  Joan 
selected  a  long  stick  from  the  chimney  place  and  nonchalantly  began 
to  toast  marshmallows,  keeping  one  eye  on  her  Cousin  Jim.  She 
wondered  what  he  would  say  to  her.  Finally,  she  realized  that  he 
was  not  going  to  say  anything  to  her,  so  she  slipped  from  the  room 
and  went  to  find  Bill.  He  was  sitting  in  his  room  reading  and 
smoking.    It  was  then  that  she  realized  that  Bill  had  never  been 
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told  of  her  danger  and  did  not  know  that  she  was  supposed  to  be 
guarded.  She  left  him  as  quickly  as  she  had  come  and  went  back 
to  Cousin  Jim.  When  he  understood  that  Bill  had  known  nothing  of 
the  new  rules,  he  promised  not  to  punish  him,  and  sent  Joan  off  to 
bed. 

The  next  day.  Cousin  Jim  went  down  to  town  leaving  word  for 
Joan  to  be  careful.  Everything  went  smoothly  until  the  following 
Tuesday  night.  Everyone  had  gone  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock  and 
was  sleeping  soundly.  Suddenly  Joan  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  She 
had  heard  a  noise  on  the  sun-porch  that  ran  around  the  outside  por- 
tion of  the  house.  The  mountain  whites  must  have  gotten  in  at  last. 
She  looked  at  the  door  that  opened  right  outside  her  window,  but 
none  of  the  locks  was  broken  or  opened.  Maybe  they  had  gotten  in 
through  the  kitchen ;  there  was  a  trap  door  down  to  the  electricity 
room,  but  it  should  have  been  locked.  The  person  was  on  her  side 
of  the  house  and  was  coming  toward  the  back,  where  her  room 
was.  She  did  not  dare  to  peek  out  of  the  window  that  was  beside 
her  bed,  but  lay  down  again  instead  and  waited  for  something  to 
jump  through  the  window  and  land  on  top  of  her.  But  the  person 
just  shuffled  by  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  white  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye.  What  could  it  be?  Were  there  ghosts  after  all?  She 
waited  tensely  until  it  rounded  the  corner  and  appeared  in  front 
of  the  other  window.  There  it  stopped  and  Joan  let  out  a  hysterical 
bit  of  laughter.  It  was  Cousin  Jim  getting  a  glass  of  water !  He 
heard  her  laugh  and  said, 

"What's  so  funny,  Jonnie?    Don't  you  like  me  in  my  night  shirt?" 

"I  thought  you  were  a  ghost,"  was  the  answer,  followed  by 
shrieks  of  laughter. 

In  about  two  minutes,  the  whole  household  was  in  her  room, 
ready  to  face  anything  and  was  quite  disgruntled  on  finding  that 
it  was  just  Cousin  Jim.  He  had  gotten  tired  of  the  heat  of  the  city 
and  had  come  up  to  the  cabin  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
He  had  not  bothered  to  let  anyone  know.  Why  should  he  ?  He  had 
always  come  and  gone  as  he  liked.  Finally,  the  family  lay  do\^-n  to 
sleep  once  again. 

A  few  days  later,  it  was  apparent  that  Joan  was  becoming  ner- 
vous under  the  strain,  so  her  father  took  her  off  for  an  all-day  fish- 
ing trip.  They  had  breakfast  at  six  in  the  logger's  boarding  house 
and  started  up  the  trail  toward  Mirey  Ridge.  Neither  had  a 
fishing  pole  as  they  always  improvised  their  own  from  a  sapling 
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rigged  with  a  ball  of  wire  and  a  hook  which  they  carried  in  their 
pockets.  This  had  eliminated  a  great  many  difficulties  and  made 
traveling  easier.  When  they  got  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  they  left 
the  trail  and  went  back  towards  Jake's  Creek,  where  they  found  a 
shady,  mossy  bank.  Joan  went  to  catch  some  grasshoppers  while 
her  father  rigged  up  the  fishing  poles.  She  had  taken  her  father's 
hat  with  her  and  was  walking  along  the  trail,  pouncing  the  hat  on 
the  biggest  grasshoppers  she  could  find  and  sticking  them  on  to  the 
end  of  a  bent  pin.  She  had  caught  three  and  was  trying  to  catch 
one  more  large  one  before  she  returned  to  her  father,  when  she  saw 
two  men  coming  up  the  trail.  She  looked  closely  and  realized  from 
their  overalls  that  they  were  mountain  whites.  Quickly,  she  put 
on  her  father's  hat,  tucked  up  her  short  hair,  and  tried  to  walk  as  if 
she  were  a  boy.  As  they  came  nearer,  she  became  more  intent  on 
catching  grasshoppers,  but  she  caught  the  sound  of  one  voice.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Amos,  the  half-wit,  who  was  noted  for  his  hatred 
of  children  and  his  mean  actions  toward  them.  This  threw  her  off 
balance  to  such  an  extent  that  she  forgot  for  a  minute  to  walk  like 
a  boy.  When  the  men  were  so  close  that  she  could  see  the  toes  of 
their  worn-out  shoes,  she  looked  up,  trying  to  put  grimness  in  her 
eyes.    They  merely  walked  by,  offering  the  usual,  "Howdy." 

Joan  managed  a,  "Howdy"  in  respone  in  the  deep  voice  that 
she'd  learned  to  use  when  she  had  a  sore  throat,  and  they  went  on 
their  way  never  slowing  a  single  step.  She  realized  that  the  camou- 
flage had  worked  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  men  to  get  out  of 
earshot  so  she  could  run  back  to  her  father.  Her  father  was  quite 
distraught  at  the  incident  and  made  her  stay  with  him  the  rest  of 
the  day.  He  had  not  realized  that  the  whites  would  come  so  far  up 
on  the  trail,  but  maybe  some  of  the  moonshiners  lived  up  here  and 
they  were  going  to  see  them.  The  situation  was,  however,  danger- 
ous and  must  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

When  they  returned  to  camp  that  evening,  Joan  was  dismayed 
to  see  her  father  take  Cousin  Jim  aside.  She  knew  that  they  were 
talking  about  her,  but  could  not  discover  what  they  were  saying. 
She  was  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  make  her  go  down  to  town 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  she  definitely  did  not  want 
to  do  that. 

Finally,  they  called  her  in  off  the  porch  and  gave  her  a  choice. 

"Which,"  her  father  asked,  "would  you  rather  do:  go  down  to 
town  with  Cousin  Jim  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  or  stay  up  here 
with  Woody  as  a  bodyguard  ?" 
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Joan  thought  for  a  minute.  Woody  was  one  of  the  lumberjacks 
and  such  great  fun  that  she  would  really  much  rather  be  with  him. 
But  what  would  Cousin  Jim  say?  Would  he  arouse  in  her  that  fear 
that  he  had  aroused  in  others  if  she  went  against  his  will?  She 
knew  he  would  rather  have  her  with  him  than  with  Woody,  but 
before  she  realized  it,  she  had  popped  out  with,  "I'd  much  rather  be 
with  Woody!" 

Cousin  Jim  looked  at  her,  smiled,  and  said,  "We'll  arrange  it  to- 
morrow, then.  But  until  we  can  get  it  settled  I  want  you  to  take 
Bill  as  a  guard  and  not  let  him  out  of  your  sight." 

By  lunch  the  next  day,  Woody  had  joined  the  family  group.  He 
was  a  college  boy  who  had  joined  the  lumberjacks  for  the  summer 
and  was  glad  to  get  an  easier  job.  He  and  Joan  were  great  friends. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  novelty  of  having  Woody  as  a 
constant  companion  wore  off.  Joan  had  no  private  life  except  when 
asleep,  and  she  slept  very  poorly. 

Then  one  morning  Woody  was  awakened  by  Cousin  Jim,  who  was 
shaking  him  and  talking  excitedly.  Woody  soon  discovered  that 
Joan  was  missing.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  household  was 
awake  and  staring  at  Joan's  empty  bed.  Then  her  father  had  a 
bright  idea. 

"Maybe  she's  just  gone  out  for  a  little  walk  before  breakfast. 
She  does  sometimes,  you  know." 

But  that  idea  was  waved  aside  when  Cousin  Jim  showed  them 
that  the  trap  door  in  the  kitchen  was  opened  and  her  rifle  was  gone. 
Woody  was  walking  around  looking  aimlessly  for  a  clue.  Then  his 
eye  fell  on  the  cartridge  box  on  the  kitchen  table.  It  had  been  half- 
emptied  by  someone's  greedy  fingers.  Without  another  word,  he 
left  the  worried  group  and  descended  the  ladder  from  the  trap 
door.  As  he  entered  the  electricity  room,  he  discovered  that  the 
window  was  open  and  running  to  look  out,  he  saw  foot  prints  in  the 
damp  ground  under  the  window.  Excitedly,  he  returned  to  the 
kitchen  and  said, 

"Mr,  Wright,  I  consider  this  my  fault  and  my  responsibility,  so 
if  you  will  give  me  permission  to  go  alone,  I  think  I  know  where  to 
find  Joan." 

"There's  no  use  of  your  getting  mixed  up  in  this.  I  should  have 
taken  the  child  down  to  town.  I'll  go  myself  as  soon  as  I  can  get  up 
a  band  of  men." 

"I  wish  you'd  listen  to  reason,  sir.     I've  been  with  Joan  much 
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more  than  any  one  else  has  in  the  past  few  days  and  I've  noticed  a 
change  in  her  actions  and  feelings,  and  I  think  this  could  be  handled 
better  by  one  person.  Wouldn't  you  allow  me  to  go  and  try  my 
luck  at  least  before  you  get  up  a  searching  party?" 

"Well,  my  boy,  if  you  think  you  have  any  clue,  go  to  it  and  may 
you  have  the  best  of  luck." 

Woody  left  immediately  with  no  arms  of  any  sort.  His  logical 
conclusion  was  that  Joan  had  gone  to  Old  Uncle  Levi's.  After  he 
had  missed  her  rifle,  he  had  never  once  thought  she  had  been  kid- 
napped. 

Old  Uncle  Levi  was  sitting  on  his  slanting  gray  porch  in  a  warped 
chair,  chewing  on  the  end  of  his  corncob  pipe.  Woody  mounted  the 
swayed  steps  and  seated  himself  on  the  top  one. 

"Have  you  seen  Jonnie,  sir?" 

"What's  that  ?  Have  I  seen  Jonnie  ?  No,  that  child  ain't  been  up 
here  nigh  unto  a  month  now." 

"Are  you  sure  she's  not  here  now?" 

"Are  you  makin'  me  out  as  a  liar,  young  man?"  The  merry 
crinkles  in  Old  Uncle  Levi's  sun- worn  face  had  disappeared.  "Sure? 
I'm  positive." 

"No  indeed.  Uncle  Levi.    I  thought  maybe  you'd  seen  her." 

Woody  got  up  and  walked  off  down  the  road  until  he  came  to  a 
mossy  bank  where  he  sat  down  and  thought  the  matter  out  from 
start  to  finish.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Joan  had  taken 
refuge  with  some  of  the  whites,  but  he  could  not  decide  which 
ones.  Was  Old  Uncle  Levi  telling  the  truth  or  had  he  seen  Joan? 
What  would  happen  if  Cousin  Jim  did  set  out  with  a  posse?  The 
whites  were  mean  people  to  fight  with.  He  could  not  straighten 
himself  out  on  these  points.  Maybe  there  was  a  chance  that  Cousin 
Jim  would  understand  Joan's  motive,  if  he  explained  it  carefully, 
but  there  was  always  the  chance  that  he  would  miss  the  human 
side.  He  worked  extremely  like  a  machine  with  no  room  for  senti- 
mentality.   He  might  as  well  give  it  a  try  anyway. 

Cousin  Jim  was  pacing  the  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  scuffing  up 
the  tiny  white  pebbles  in  mingled  rage  and  anxiety.  He  looked  up 
quickly  as  Woody  appeared. 

"Any  luck?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  find  her,  sir,  but  I  still  think  my  hunch  is  right." 

Without  waiting  for  further  words.  Cousin  Jim  turned  to  the 
porch  and  called,  "All  right,  boys,  let's  start  combing  these  infernal 
hills." 
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"Just  a  minute,  sir,"  Woody  interfered  as  he  saw  a  group  of 
eight  or  ten  armed  men  spring  to  their  feet  and  come  down  the 
walk,  "let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about  this  case,"  and  he  propelled 
Cousin  Jim  back  to  the  porch. 

With  the  men  gathered  around  in  a  loose  group,  he  presented  his 
case.  After  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  had  convinced  his  listeners 
that  Joan  had  run  away  voluntarily  and  would  return  when  she 
wished.  He  had  shown  what  an  independent  person  Joan  was  and 
had  given  countless  examples  to  show  the  better  side  of  the  moun- 
tain whites'  character.  There  had  been  many  interruptions  and 
much  arguing,  but  he  had  finally  won  his  point  and  was  glad  to 
leave  for  a  refreshing  swim  in  the  river. 

Somehow,  he  and  the  few  men  he  had  won  over  completely,  man- 
aged to  keep  Cousin  Jim  and  the  others  from  sending  for  police 
forces,  but  they  were  all  getting  tired  and  nervous  under  the  un- 
certainty. At  times,  Woody  wondered  what  would  happen  to  him  if 
he  had  made  a  mistake  and  Joan  had  been  kidnapped,  but  then,  he 
was  sure  he  was  right  and  was  determined  to  stick  to  his  guns. 
Certainly,  any  blood-shed  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  whites 
still  had  inherited  feuds  and  it  would  be  silly  to  start  any  unneces- 
sary new  ones. 

It  was  three  days  from  the  day  that  Joan  had  disappeared  that 
Woody  finally  lost  his  control  over  Cousin  Jim.  He  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  walk  and  watched  him  giving  orders  to  his  small  band. 
Each  man  carried  enough  firearms  to  wage  a  battle  with  an  armed 
militia.  As  the  band  was  organized  and  starting  off  down  the  road, 
Woody  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  that  made  him  act  immedi- 
ately. He  ran  up  to  Cousin  Jim  and  pointed  down  the  road.  Cousin 
Jim  stopped  immediately  and  looked  in  the  direction  that  Woody 
was  pointing.  Two  figures  were  walking  gayly  hand  in  hand.  One 
figure  was  undoubtedly  Joan  and  the  other  Amos,  the  half-wit. 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  two  of  the  men  seized  Amos.  Joan  ran 
to  Cousin  Jim  and  then  to  her  mother,  who  had  come  up  to  the 
group  on  seeing  the  commotion.  Looking  around  for  her  father, 
she  found  him  with  one  hand  placed  squarely  on  Amos's  shoulder 
and  the  other  gripping  his  waist. 

"Daddy,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Now  don't  worry,  we'll  soon  have  Amos  under  police  guard,  and 
then  he'll  have  to  account  for  his  actions." 

"But  Daddy,  you  don't  understand.  I  wasn't  kidnapped.  I  ran 
away." 
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"What!"  from  Cousin  Jim  and  her  mother. 

"Yes,  I  ran  away.  You  wouldn't  let  me  see  the  mountain  whites 
at  all,  so  I  ran  away  and  lived  with  Amos  for  awhile.  It  was  really 
great  fun." 

She  turned  to  wave  her  smudgy  hand  in  answer  to  Amos's 
waving  hat. 


Poem 

Howell  Lykes 

This  life  in  its  intensity 

Treads  on,  with  measured  pace,  relentlessly 

A  caravan  of  light  and  shade. 

Of  hope  and  fear,  and  loves  that  bloom  to  fade. 

I  know  not  life's  immensity, 
And  would  not  be  content  with  what  I  see. 
Let  me  transcend  the  common  course, 
Taste  all  its  fullness,  from  its  direct  source. 

Lord,  grant  me  power  to  know  thine  all. 
And  fortitude,  to  hear  and  heed  thy  call, 
And  strength,  to  overcome  the  strife, 
And  depth  of  heart,  to  know  the  good  in  life. 
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Of  Time  and  the  River,  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1935,  $3.00. 

Having  lived,  Thomas  Wolfe  v^^ants  others  to  relive  with  him  his 
life.  Deep  into  the  heart  of  his  own  experience,  he  has  reached  and 
portrayed  for  a  waiting  world  the  essence  of  its  own  youth.  He  has 
seen  this  lad,  Eugene,  a  part  of  southern  mountain  life,  so  sheltered 
in  its  aspects.  He  has  observed  this  same  boy  confronting,  at  last, 
an  uncaring  world. 

Eugene  springs  from  a  society  supposedly  human  but  found  to 
be  animal  at  its  core.  Living,  for  these  people,  is  the  satisfying  of 
material  wants.  Wholly  unknown  to  them  is  the  world  of  the  in- 
tangible in  which  Eugene  lives.  So,  Eugene,  in  his  spiritual  devel- 
opment, is  forever  alone. 

The  realities  of  his  early  life  have  taught  him  nothing  of  the 
realities  of  the  outside  world.  The  meaning  of  an  American  city 
life,  the  meaning  of  foreign  life,  have  always  been  of  parallel  elus- 
iveness  to  him,  son  of  the  mountains.  It  is  the  insatiable  yearning 
to  capture  these  meanings  that  projects  him,  in  all  his  crudeness, 
into  the  world. 

In  his  finally  deep  experience  of  living,  Eugene  continues  to  be 
alone.  No  one  is  like  him  in  nature.  No  nature  is  complementary 
to  his.  For  him  there  is  only  intimacy  with  abstractions.  The  title 
of  the  book  flaunts  these  abstractions,  "Time"  and  the  "River".  In 
"Time,"  he  finds  continual  question.  In  the  "River,"  he  finds  con- 
tinual answer. 

All  qualities  are  exaggerated  in  Eugene.  His  physical  and  mental 
beings  are  products  of  this  exaggeration.  As  powerful  as  his  abil- 
ity to  love  is  his  ability  to  hate.  As  deep  as  his  anguish  reaches 
into  him,  so  deep  goes  his  joy.  From  his  feeling,  comes  his  thinking 
and  the  intellect  of  the  man  is  superior  to  the  man  himself. 

It  is  the  language  of  the  author  that  wooes  one  into  the  pages  of 
the  book.    There  are  absurdly  irrelevant  bits  whose  only  justifica- 
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tion  lies  in  the  masterfulness  of  their  expression.  Thomas  Wolfe 
does  not  fit  words  together.  He,  instead,  causes  them  to  flow  one 
into  another.  His  work  is  not  a  book  of  words,  it  is  a  book  of 
passages.  Mere  words  are  incapable.  Passages  only  can  describe 
his  hated  "Time"  and  his  beloved  "River". 

J.  W.,  '38. 

Lucy  Gayheart,  hy  Willa  Gather,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1935,  $2.50. 

The  new  Willa  Gather  novel  which  is  sweeping  the  country,  seems 
quite  worth  all  the  praise  it  is  receiving.  This  time.  Miss  Gather 
has  chosen  a  middle-western  town  as  the  setting  for  her  character- 
study.  In  Lucy  Gayheart,  herself,  she  has  drawn  a  vivacious 
liuman  character,  a  woman  who  lives  within  herself  yet  casts  her 
influence  upon  all  around  her.  The  very  first  description  of  her  will 
probably  remain  in  the  reader's  mind  long  after  he  has  finished  the 
book. 

"When  there  is  a  heavy  snowfall,  the  older  people  look  out  of  their 
windows  and  remember  how  Lucy  used  to  come  darting  through 
just  such  storms,  her  muff  against  her  cheek,  not  shrinking  but  giv- 
ing her  body  to  the  wind  as  if  she  were  catching  step  with  it." 

This  impression  of  aliveness  seems  to  portray  the  whole  of  Lucy 
Gayheart — when  she  is  studying  in  Ghicago  under  Sebastian,  the 
great  pianist  and  the  man  she  loves;  and  even  the  last  picture  we 
have  of  her  out  on  the  old  skating  pond,  always  delicate,  slim,  but 
very  alive. 

Altogether  this  seems  to  us  a  striking  book.  It  is  not  as  great  as 
Shadow  on  the  Rock  or  Death  Gomes  for  the  Archbishop;  but  it  has 
the  same  finished  style  about  it,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Miss  Gather 
for  it.    Lucy  Gayheart  is  a  book  that  is  well  worth  reading. 

L.  T.,  '38. 

Lost  Horizon,  by  James  Hilton,  William  Morrow  and  Company, 
1934,  $2.50. 
To  one  who  read  and  loved  Good-Bye,  Mr.  Ghips,  it  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  shock  that  James  Hilton  should  have  written  another 
book  so  different  in  all  its  outward  aspects  and  yet  so  perfect  in  its 
own  way.    Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  amazement  at  the  author's 
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versatility,  one  finds  that  the  underlying  factors  that  are  so  appeal- 
ing in  the  one  are  the  same  in  the  other.  All  those  things  which 
are  Hilton's  own  draw  the  two  together  until  one  recognizes,  not  a 
contrast,  but  a  sameness  of  beauty. 

Even  through  the  vast  differences  of  atmosphere,  setting  and 
characters,  is  shown  the  same  attitude  toward  life — an  eager,  ap- 
preciative, yet  quite  leisurely  love  of  life,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  cynical,  hurried  approach  of  most  people.  In  the  portrayal 
of  character,  there  is  shown  in  both  books  an  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic insight  which  is  no  less  lovely  in  the  portrait  of  Conway, 
a  young  British  army  officer,  and  his  three  chance  companions  of 
Lost  Horizon  than  in  that  of  the  lovable  Mr.  Chips  who  is  rich  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  quiet,  but  none  the  less  wonderfully  fruitful 
life.  Again,  whether  he  speaks  of  the  cruelly  beautiful  setting  of  a 
valley  lost  in  the  plateaus  of  Tibet,  or  of  a  quiet  English  school 
town,  Mr.  Hilton  conveys  the  atmosphere  so  lucidly  by  means  of 
beautiful  description,  that  it  becomes  almost  a  part  of  one.  His 
treatment  of  each  one  of  these  aspects  of  the  books  is  a  work  of  art 
in  itself,  yet  the  greatest  work  of  them  all  is  the  way  in  which  they 
are  encompassed  in  the  whole  as  exquisite  colors  in  a  painting. 

In  Lost  Horizon,  we  are  shown  a  world  of  wisdom  almost  unbe- 
lievably different  from  that  of  the  old  schoolmaster.  Actually,  it  is 
so  fantastic  that  one  would  never  accept  it,  but  there  is  so  much  of 
truth  in  it,  so  much  of  convincing  beauty  in  the  telling  of  it,  that 
the  reader  is  drawn,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  belief.  He  thrills  as 
more  and  more  of  the  mystery  is  disclosed,  until,  at  last,  the  whole 
is  about  to  reveal  itself.  Then,  subtley  at  first,  but  wilfully,  as 
though  executing  some  exquisite  torture,  the  author  tears  down  the 
vision  before  one's  very  eyes,  leaving  at  the  end  only  the  haunting 
question,  "How  much,  oh,  how  much  of  it  is  true?" 

The  only  word  which  comes  to  describe  Lost  Horizon  is  beauty — 
There  is  so  much  of  all  beauty  in  this  book,  that  one  can  only  read 
it  again  and  again  to  feel  it  all.    It  is  too  hard  to  show  in  words. 

M.  B-S..  '38. 


The  Inquisitor,  by  Hugh  Walpole,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  1935. 
With  this  novel,  Mr.  Walpole  now  completes  his  plan  of  writing 
twelve  books  dealing  with  contemporary  England ;  four  portraying 
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life  in  London,  four  dealing  with  country  life,  and  four  laid  in  a 
provincial  town.    The  Inquisitor  belongs  to  the  latter  group. 

Polchester,  with  its  mystic  old  cathedral,  is  the  scene  of  the  story. 
To  this  town  comes  Michael  Furze,  a  wanderer,  to  live  with  his 
brother,  the  town  usurer.  Needing  money,  he  pawns  his  Spanish 
crucifix,  his  most  adored  possession.  His  struggle  to  get  back  this 
precious  object  is  the  main  thread  of  the  story.  Many  other  scenes 
such  as  the  revolt  in  Seatown  and  the  cathedral  pageant  are  intro- 
duced to  give  a  well  rounded  picture  of  the  life  in  any  typical  pro- 
vincial English  town. 

This  book  is  full  of  charming  people  and  colorful  scenes,  which 
are  described  by  a  skillful  story-teller.  He  shows  a  sensitiveness  to 
the  emotions  of  all  kinds  of  people  under  various  circumstances. 

0.  H.,  '36. 

Vein  of  Iron,  hy  Ellen  Glasgoiv,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1935. 

Strength  portrays  itself,  not  only  in  the  theme  but  also  in  the 
construction  and  sound  planning  of  this  novel.  Weakness  is  outside 
its  realm.  Every  word  and  phrase  seems  to  play  a  significant  part 
in  completing  the  whole ;  there  is  nothing  idly  written.  The  title, 
Vein  of  Iron,  is  in  itself  almost  an  explanation  of  the  book. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  Fincastles  of  Shut-in-Valley  in  Virginia, 
a  family  of  dominant  personalities.  We  follow  Ada  from  child- 
hood, meeting  immeasurable  disappointments  in  life,  but  never  giv- 
ing up  even  in  bitterest  despair.  She  is  taught  to  stand  inevitable 
things.  "Try  not  to  give  way  to  disappointment.  Think  how  sad 
the  world  would  be  if  we  all  gave  way  to  disappointment."  This 
courage  is  an  inheritance  from  her  father.  His  spiritual  under- 
standing seems  to  outcompass  the  church.  A  contrasting  theme  in 
the  book  is  the  church's  failure  to  cope  with  the  badness  in  life. 

Ralph  McBride,  whom  Ada  loves  from  childhood,  is  characterized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  girl's  single-heartedness  and  per- 
severance. Only  once  in  her  life,  does  she  really  know  complete 
happiness  with  him.  She  seems  to  gather  strength  from  disap- 
pointments, but  at  the  same  time  to  live  in  the  present  instead  of 
the  future. 

This  novel  was  not  written  to  depress  the  reader.  In  bringing 
out  the  harshness  and  misery  in  life,  it  accentuates  the  courage 
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needed  to  oppose  them.    A  profound  satisfastion  will  come  to  the 
reader  who  can  understand  and  appreciate  a  Vein  of  Iron. 

M.  E.  T.,  '36. 

The  Stars  Look  Down,  by  A.  J.  Cronin,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
Boston,  1935. 
Those  who  have  read  Hatter's  Castle  will  remember  the  vigor  and 
power  of  that  book.  Now  there  comes  a  worthy  successor  to  it  in 
The  Stars  Look  Down,  a  novel  to  the  preparation  of  which  Dr. 
Cronin  devoted  almost  two  years.  It  is  a  bleak  tale  of  two  families, 
one  that  of  a  miner,  Robert  Fenwick,  the  other  that  of  the  wealthy 
Richard  Barras,  owner  of  mining  properties,  who  lived  in  the  coal 
district  of  England  between  1903  and  1933.  To  both  families,  come 
overwhelming  disaster  and  desolation,  pain  and  disillusion.  It  is  a 
stirring  and  unvarnished  picture  of  the  dreariness  of  coal  mining. 
Though  individual  scenes  in  the  book  are  striking  and  alive,  the 
effect  as  a  whole  is  one  of  such  oppressive  blackness  and  dispair 
that  its  meaning  is  almost  obscured.  It  is  not  a  just  world  upon 
which  the  stars  look  down,  but  one  where  rewards  fall  to  those  who 
without  scruple  snatch  whatever  they  can. 

G.  B.,  '36. 

To  be  review  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Brambler  : 

EUROPA,  by  Robert  Briffault. 

Pro  Patria,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Ramon  T.  Sender  by 

T.  Claugh. 
North  to  the  Orient,  by  Anne  Morrotv  Lindbergh. 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  by  T.  E.  Laivrence. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  by  Stefan  Zweig. 
The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  by  MacKinlay  Kantor. 

This  fall  promises  to  be  an  interesting  one  in  its  output  of  books. 
Among  the  most  outstanding  ones  to  be  published  within  the  next 
two  months  are : 

Fiction 
Hester  and  Her  Family,  by  H.  W.  Freeman  (Holt)  November. 
Victorious  Troy,  or  The  Hurrying  Angel,  by  John  Masefield 
(Macmillan)  October. 
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After  A  Hundred  Years,  by  Ruth  Eleanor  McKee  (Doubleday, 

Doran)  November. 
Panorama,  Unknown  Novelist  (Hillman-Curl)  November. 

Non-Fiction 

I  Write  As  I  Please,  by  Walter  Duranty  (Simon  and  Schuster) 
November. 

The  War  That  Nobody  Wanted,  by  Theodore  Wolff  (Knopf) 
November. 

The  Lords  of  Creation,  by  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  (Harper)  No- 
vember. 


"Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew^. 
Or  like  the  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood ; 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  tonight. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies. 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies, 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot, 
The  flight  is  past,  and  man  forgot." 

— Francis  Beaumont,  On  the  Life  of  Man. 
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As  We  Pass  By 


They  would  watch  of  the  wings  of  flame  gilding  the  dark  throat 
of  the  chimney,  and  his  mind  seemed  drawn  upward  on  the  rush  of 
the  light,  up  into  the  pure  chill  air  where  the  moon  was  riding  amid 
sluggish  thick  floes  of  cloud.  In  the  darkness  he  heard  chiming 
voices,  wheedling  and  tantalizing. 

— Christopher  Morley,  Where  The  Blue  Begins. 


The  advantage  of  having  started  with  great  desires  is  that  we 
retain  at  least  great  dreams. 

— Abel  Bonnard,  The  Art  of  Friendship. 


I  know  the  countries  where  the  white  moons  burn, 

And  heavy  stars  on  star. 

Dip  on  the  pale  and  crystal  desert  hills, 

I  know  the  river  of  the  sun  that  fills 

With  fonts  of  gold  the  lakes  of  Orient  Sky. 

— James  Elroy  Flecker,  A  Fragment. 


If  you  are  determined  to  talk  like  a  regular  steeplejack  about 
the  big  jumps,  you  might  try  going  to  a  riding  school  where  you 
will  learn  to  jump  by  numerals,  i.  e.,  you  will  practice  doing  it 
without  reins  or  stirrups  or  saddle  or  enthusiasm,  and  pretty  often 
without  the  horse  either. 

— R.  J.  Yeatman  and  W.  C.  Sellar,  Horse  Nonsense. 
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Into  my  heart  an  air  that 
From  yon  far  country  blows. 
It  is  the  land  of  last  content, 
I  see  it  shining  plain, 
The  happy  highway  where  I  went, 
And  cannot  come  again. 

— A.  E.  HOUSMAN,  A  Shropshire  Lad. 


As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  miles  of  copper  red  grass  were  drench- 
ed in  sunlight  that  was  stronger  and  fiercer  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  day.  The  blonde  cornfields  were  red-gold,  the  haystacks 
turned  rosy  and  threw  long  shadows.  The  whole  prairie  was  like 
the  bush  that  burned  with  fire  and  was  not  consumed.  That  hour 
always  had  the  exultation  of  victory,  of  triumphant  ending,  like 
a  hero's  death — heroes  who  died  young  and  gloriously.  It  was  a 
sudden  transfiguration,  a  lifting  up  of  day. 

— WiLLA  Gather,  My  Antonia. 


Good  striveth  with  evil ;  youth  with  age ; 
Life  with  death ;  light  with  darkness ; 
Army  fighteth  army.    Foe  with  foe. 
Throughout  the  land  shall  ever  age  conflict. 
Ever  the  wise  man  ponders  the  strife  of  this  world. 

— Gnomic  Verses  from  The  Caltonian  M.  S. 
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The  Brambler 


Editorial 


Since  the  beginning  of  Time  religions  have  warred  against  each 
other,  allowing  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their  petty  quarrels,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fundamentally  important  fact  that  God,  whether  he 
be  called  Allah  or  the  Great  Spirit  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
names,  is  still  the  true  God.  There  have  been  battles  of  the  tongue 
and  of  the  sword.  There  has  been  cruelty  and  death  and  there 
have  been  hearts  filled  with  hate.  The  greatest  example,  perhaps, 
of  these  things  is  the  Crusades — the  great  conflict  between  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent.  And  yet  these  two  religions,  which  fought 
against  one  another  so  long  and  so  fiercely,  were  then,  and  are 
now,  much  alike.  God  is  the  Lord  of  one — of  the  other,  Allah. 
The  Sacred  Book  of  one  is  the  Bible — of  the  other,  the  Koran. 
Both  are  missionary  religions;  both  acknowledge  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality; both  believe  in  prayer,  and  faith  is  a  vital  part  of  each 
religion.  God  and  Allah  are  each  thought  of  by  their  respective 
worshippers  as  the  ever-present  deity,  the  center  and  source  of 
faith;  each  Sacred  Book  contain  the  sacred  tenets  of  its  religion. 
Why  then  should  two  groups  of  believers,  having  so  much  in  com- 
mon, fight?  Could  the  answer  be,  simply  because  they  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  God  is  love  and  beauty  and  peace,  and  that 
no  matter  what  His  name  He  is  the  only  One?  We  moderns 
lack  this  vision. 

The  so  much  talked  of,  so  little  practised  Christmas  Spirit  is, 
basically,  love  and  beauty  and  peace.  These  three  things  of  neces- 
sity give  rise  to  joy  and  happiness.  But  so  many  of  us  have  allowed 
the  Christmas  Spirit  to  become  a  question  of  money  values;  have 
demanded  a  feverish  gaiety;  and  then  realized  that,  somehow, 
everything  is  a  little  flat,  but  we  can't  seem  to  do  anji;hing  about  it. 
We  have  done,  on  a  smaller  scale,  what  the  Christians  and  the 
Moslems  did  years  ago — we  have  lost  sight  of  the  forest  because  of 
too  much  interest  in  the  trees. 
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These  Be  Three  Lovely  Things 

(with  apologies  to  Adelaide  Crapsey) 
Margaret  Bradley 


HE  moon 
Like  an 
Eyelash 

On  the  cheek  of 
Heaven. 

In  grey  November 
A  mockingbird's 
Song  of  distant 
Spring. 

A  curve  of  music 

Like  the 

Silhouette 

Of  hills  against  a 

Winter's  sky. 
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Fantasy 

Lucy  Taliaferro 


E  climb  slowly  up  the  hill,  the  boy  and  I,  with  our  sled 

making  playful  dashes  at  our  heels,  like  a  small  dog 

fearful  of  being  forgotten.    The  road  winds  up  whitely 

X    A     I    through  the  night.    On  one  side  is  a  wooden  fence,  as 

r  /  vO  A    if  the  road  might  change  its  mind  suddenly  and  run  off 

.yl^^U^^    down  the  mountain.     The  snow  is  lustreless  without 

the  moon,  lending  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  stars,  to 

black  trees,  and  to  us.    And  now  the  wind  whispers  to  a  tree,  and 

to  another,  and  another,  until  it  has  become  a  low  murmur  that 

sweeps  past  us  and  rushes  down  the  hill. 

Again  all  is  still.  The  night  is  too  peaceful,  too  quiet;  it  leaves 
us  breathless.  The  world  is  a  silver  bubble  that  will  burst  any 
moment.  I  draw  closer  to  the  boy,  and  we  talk  in  low  tones.  Far- 
ther down  the  mountain  a  couple  calls,  but  their  voices  seem  faint 
and  far  away. 

We  stop  to  rest  on  top  of  the  hill ;  we  look  up,  thousands  of  miles, 
past  the  stars,  and  almost  to  infinity.  But  the  great  light  makes  us 
dizzy,  and  we  come  back  to  earth  and  the  snow. 

We  try  to  shake  off  this  feeling  of  unrealness,  but  there  is  only 
one  way.  The  boy  stretches  out  on  the  sled,  and  I  on  top  of  him. 
He  pushes  with  his  hands,  and  we  are  off !  Faster  and  faster  down 
the  hill,  swinging  to  the  side  as  we  round  the  curves,  a  cold  wind 
striking  our  faces  as  we  fly.  The  cold  air  fills  our  lungs  and  we 
shout  as  we  speed  swiftly  on.  We  are  strangers  in  a  world  of 
make-believe,  but  it  is  good  to  be  alive ! 
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Vigil 

Jean  McKenney 


HE  stands  in  contemplation 
Of  the  snow 
Again ; 

On  distant  mountains 
And  the  dew 
That  has  turned 
To  frost 

...  in  contemplation 
Of  the  white 
And  vagrant 
Moon,  and  a  million 
Pale  stars 
Pursuing  an 
Endless  course 
in  Heaven  .  .  . 
Life  moves  blindly 
To  another  winter 
And  she  moves 
Not. 

Slowly  her  thoughts 
Take  her 

To  other  winters  .  .  . 
Long  gone  years 
When  in  her  very 
Young  youth 
All  winter  was 
Christmas, 
Eagerly  awaited  .  .  . 
But  now 
It  means  only 
Memories,  and  a  heart 
Shattered  like 
Fine  glass. 
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The  Strong  and  the  Weak 

Maey  Turnbull 

RANDMOTHER  Archer  always  said  that  when  her  time 
came  she  wanted  to  die  alone.  She  was  afraid  of 
death  too.  That  was  the  trouble;  she  didn't  want 
anyone  to  know  how  frightened  she  was.  Her  father 
had  died  way  back  in — let's  see  now,  she'd  been  eigh- 
teen and  she  was  now  eighty-three,  sixty-five  years 
ago,  that  made  it  eighteen-seventy ;  no  it  couldn't  have 
been  that  long  ago.  Why  it  seemed  only  yesterday  that  she  had 
gone  to  his  bedside,  and  there  looking  down  into  the  drawn  white 
face  with  its  usually  trim  white  moustache  and  beard  slightly  rag- 
ged looking  for  the  first  time,  had  heard  those  labored  gasping 
words,  had  seen  the  terrible  shudder  run  through  his  body,  had 
seen  his  lips  draw  tight  over  gritted  teeth,  and  then  seen  death 
relax  those  fierce  brave  features  into  a  weakness  they  had  never 
assumed  in  life.  She  had  always  thought  of  him  as  the  most  won- 
derful man  in  the  world,  so  kind,  so  brave,  so  sure.  It  was  right 
that  he  should  have  died  like  that — a  jump,  a  fall,  the  horse  on  top, 
and  then  those  few  long  hours  of  tortured  pain,  but  courage  and 
nerve  to  the  very  end. 

He  had  always  told  Grandmother  Archer, — "His  Janie"  she'd 
been  in  those  days,  that,  since  she  hadn't  been  a  boy,  it  was  up  to 
her  to  be  a  woman,  who,  like  the  generations  of  men  and  women 
before  her,  could  face  hardship  uncomplainingly,  sorrow  courag- 
eously, and  trouble  and  pain  defiantly.  She  had  tried  so  hard  for 
his  sake,  but  she  wasn't  the  defiant  sort  of  person.  She  early 
learned  that  the  best  way  for  her  to  hide  emotion  was  to  wear  a  well- 
controlled  mask  of  a  face.  Some  people  said  she  was  hard,  but  those 
who  knew  the  kindness  she  did,  the  people  she  helped  and  strength- 
ened with  her  father's  philosophy,  knew  better.  Grandmother 
Archer  was  far  from  hard,  she  was  weak,  but  she  didn't  want  any- 
one else  to  know  it.  They  must  always  think  she  had  carried  on 
her  line  with  valor,  and  never  know  her  for  what  she  was. 
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But  now  that  age  had  come  so  swiftly  upon  her,  she  thought  fre- 
quently of  her  father's  end  and  knew  she  would  never  be  able  to  face 
death  as  he  had  done  with  a  firm  chin  and  clear  eyes.  She  knew  her 
time  was  very  near.  The  strange  city  doctor  had  told  her  that. 
Well,  she'd  asked  for  the  truth  and  she  had  got  it,  but  even  if  he 
hadn't  told  her  she  would  have  known — the  frequently  recurring 
pain,  the  dizzy  spells.  She  felt  worse  than  usual  tonight  and  the 
pain  was  almost  unbearable,  but  she  mustn't  let  them  know,  for 
they  were  beginning  to  get  suspicious,  and  she  had  overheard  them 
say  she  wasn't  feeling  well.  She  looked  around  longingly  at  the 
group — her  fine  tall  son,  with  his  married  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, John.  They  were  talking  about  John,  Junior,  asleep  upstairs 
in  his  crib.  The  pain  gripped  her  suddenly  and  she  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  chair  and  stifled  a  cry.  Her  face  was  pale  but  she  forced 
a  smile  when  John  looked  up  and  spoke  to  her.  When  the  pain  sub- 
sided, she  rose  and  after  a  quick  good-night  went  slowly  upstairs  to 
her  own  room. 

Morning  came  and  they  found  her  dead  in  her  bed.  "How  won- 
derful," they  said,  "that  she  was  so  well  and  then  died  in  her  sleep." 
They  never  heard  and  never  saw  the  dry  hard  sobs,  the  streaming 
tears,  the  moans;  they  never  heard,  and  never  saw  that  she  was 
weak. 


Poem 

Kate  Sanford 

H  do  not  mourn  our  love's  swift-passing  flight ; 
Its  slight,  ethereal  ghost,  too  frail  for  tears. 
Will  vanish  like  the  moonlight  whence  it  came 
If  you  persist  in  protests  and  regret. 
So  hold  it  in  your  memory  like  a  jewel 
Which  borrows  colors  from  the  sun  and  stars 
But  cannot  shower  radiance  in  the  night. 
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Interlude 


Chloe  Frierson 


STILL  remember  all  about  the  night;  the  strange  low 
moaning  of  the  wind  as  it  wrapt  itself  around  all  in  its 
path;  the  sky  that  was  studded  with  millions  of  stars 
and  the  cold,  pale  moon  trying  to  hide  behind  the  clouds 
fitfully  rushing  across  its  face. 

That  night  I  had  been  in  a  house,  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful house.  We  were  sitting  in  the  library — talking.  It 
was  a  luxurious  sort  of  room.  There  was  a  large  mahogany  table 
with  carved  legs  in  the  center  and  there  were  chairs  and  a  sofa  of 
red  leather.  On  the  wall  were  shelves  of  books,  rows  and  rows  of 
them,  and  in  the  spaces  where  there  were  no  books  there  were  por- 
traits. A  thick,  somber  colored  rug  covered  the  floor — so  thick 
and  so  somber  that  it  seemed  to  draw  our  voices  into  its  depths, 
and  muflSe  them  as  we  talked. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  fall  in  the  air,  so  a  fire  had  been  lighted 
in  the  large  fire-place.  I  remember  now  that  it  crackled  and  burned 
quite  cheerily  when  we  entered,  and  that  when  I  left  it  was  a  mass 
of  glowing  embers  and  ashes,  and  that  the  back  log  spit  and  popped 
fitfully. 

Strange,  how  vividly  I  recall  the  only  light  in  that  room.  It  came 
from  a  squat  sort  of  lamp  in  the  center  of  the  mahogany  table.  The 
shade  of  the  lamp  was  a  pale  green  color  and  shed  a  sickening  sort 
of  pallid  light,  strangely  inharmonious  with  the  rest  of  the  room. 
As  I  left  that  night,  I  smiled  wryly  and  decided  that  that  must 
be  the  sort  of  light  shed  by  shattered  dreams. 

It  was  in  that  room,  that  night,  that  my  life  was  bereft  of  its 
purpose;  that  my  illusions,  like  smoke  in  clear  air,  vanished. 

I  left  the  library  and  closed  the  heavy  wooden  door  carefully  be- 
hind me.  I  don't  know  why  I  was  careful — it  really  didn't  matter 
any  more,  how  many  doors  I  left  open. 

I  walked  quietly  down  the  hall  and  down  the  circular  stairs,  and 
the  butler  handed  me  my  coat  and  hat  at  the  door.    I  smiled,  "Good 
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night,"  I  said.  It  seems  that  force  of  habit  continues  to  part  one's 
lips  in  smiles  long  after  the  heart  has  forgotten  how  to  sing. 

As  I  told  you,  it  was  early  fall,  and  when  the  cold  crisp  wind 
fanned  my  face,  I  shuddered,  pulled  my  collar  up  closer  around  my 
neck  and  walked  on. 

The  lights  of  the  house  I  had  left  were  disappearing  behind  me. 
Leaves,  torn  from  their  branches,  scuttered  and  flurried  across  my 
path  before  the  wind.  Poor  beaten  things ! — At  least  they  were  in- 
animate— they  could  not  feel  as  I  did. 

I  wanted  to  walk.  Perhaps  the  cold  wind  in  my  face  would  clear 
my  mind.  I  had  heard  that  it  sometimes  did.  And  yet  there  was  no 
reason  to  do  this — I  did  not  need  to  think  logically ;  there  was  noth- 
ing to  think  about ;  there  was  nothing  anyway.  I  wanted  only  one 
thing — to  quit  the  life  which  had  become  as  nothing  to  me. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  started  walking  down  toward  the 
wharves.  The  river! — that  was  it!  It  was  consoling  to  think  of 
the  river,  its  sullen  water  closing  over  me,  to  hide  me  forever  from 
this  world.  I  smiled  once  more.  The  irony  of  it ;  I,  who  had  always 
avoided  the  melodramatic,  and  now — the  river ! 

I  came  to  the  low  point  of  town.  The  shops  were  small  and 
junky.  The  buildings  were  three  or  four  stories  high  and  their 
walls  were  dingy  and  grey  from  smoke  and  dirt.  Open  windows, 
like  hollow  eyes,  stared  out  into  the  dimly  lit  street.  Signs,  hung 
out  over  the  side  walk,  dangled  grotesquely  in  the  wind.  One  of 
these  signs  bore  the  invitation,  "Eat  with  Pete"  scrawled  with  great 
flourishes.  In  the  restaurant,  a  dark  greasy-looking  man,  wearing 
a  dirty  apron,  was  frying  something  behind  the  counter, — all  a  part 
of  the  dirty  sordid  world. 

The  smells  of  fish,  and  sea-food  markets  was  nauseating. 

Finally,  I  came  to  the  bridge,  with  its  massive  arches  of  stone. 
As  I  walked  upon  it,  my  footsteps  resounded  with  a  hollow,  monoto- 
nous sort  of  rhythm  which  echoed  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

I  paused  and  leaned  against  the  railing.  I  looked  over  it,  down 
to  the  dark,  grayish  stream  below.  It  was  not  a  wide  stream  and 
I  could  hear  the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  banks  on  each 
side  and  the  soft  swishing  of  the  little  whirling  eddies  under  the 
bridge.  A  sullen,  slow  moving  mass,  deep,  unchanging;  gliding 
down,  down  to  the  sea  in  this  steady,  ceaseless  stream.  Flowing 
downward,  as  all  things  seemed  to  do  in  this  life. 

I  lifted  myself  to  the  top  of  the  railing  and  contemplated  the  drop 
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into  the  water  below.  It  would  be  good ;  I  wouldn't  have  to  see  old 
ladies  chatting  behind  their  fans,  in  church,  about  me.  I  wouldn't 
have  to  listen  to  my  friends  saying  "Sorry,  darling."  I  hated  sym- 
pathy. I  hoped  tomorrow  the  printed  sheets  of  newspaper  would 
not  elaborate  on  my  tragic  death ! 

The  night  was  all  black  and  grey  now  with  only  those  tiny  points 
of  light,  the  stars.  The  wind  was  not  so  high  now,  and  the  clouds 
formed  a  silver  shroud  around  the  moon.  It  was  still  cold  and  it 
was  very  quiet. 

I  looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  stars  had  faded  and  in  the  east  a 
streak  of  pale  gold  was  etched  in  the  sky,  and  all  around  it  was  a 
sort  of  crimson  glow.  These  lights  were  reflected  in  the  river  now. 
Color,  out  of  all  that  blackness !    How  could  that  be  ? 

I  slid  down  off  the  railing  and  drank  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 
Far  away  some  cock  announced  approaching  day.  A  milk  wagon 
clattered  across  the  bridge.    It  was  morning  and  life  goes  on — 

My  eyes  followed  the  wagon  back  up  the  hill. 

Once  more  I  glanced  at  the  river.  There,  it  flows  downward, 
only  to  be  picked  up  at  its  destination  by  the  eternal  buoyancy  of 
the  sea! 

The  windows,  which  the  night  before  seemed  gruesome,  now 
framed  the  pictures  of  life  that  went  on  behind  them.  At  one,  a 
curly,  golden  haired  child  stood.  At  another,  a  matronly  Italian 
woman  was  singing  a  song.  She  waved  at  Pete,  of  restaurant  fame, 
across  the  way.  He  was  evidently  her  husband.  Pete  had  changed 
his  apron ;  it  was  clean. 

I  walked  on  up  the  hill.  The  first  tints  of  dawn  still  clung  to 
the  sky.  The  chimes  in  a  nearby  Cathedral  called  the  people  to 
early  mass. 

Strange,  the  transformation  dawn  brings — new  light,  new  color, 
new  life — 

Of  a  sudden,  I  realized,  I  was  terrifically  hungry. 
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Two  Poems 

Betsy  Campbell 

Night 


ILVER 

Sickled  moon  reaps 

Its  way  through  dusky  fields 

Of  stars — night's  eternal 

Harvest. 


Loneliness 


In  the 
Tumult  of  the 
Rain  and  the  wind,  I  am 
A  spirit,  lost  in  this  land  of 
Resonant 
Trembling, 

Alone,  seeking  warmth, 
And  peace — the  holy  peace 
That  comes  in  the  still  of  night,  so  softly. 
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Tristram 

Rose  F.  Hyde 

RISTRAM  was  a  nice  lad ;  everyone  said  so,  and  even  he 
realized  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  charm  that  v/as 
far  superior  to  that  of  his  associates  and  the  other  men 
of  his  age.  His  was  the  rare  combination  of  a  nice 
face  and  a  nice  mind ;  and  being  aware  of  this,  he  liked 
to  display  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  kind  fates 
had  given  him  not  only  a  mind  but  they  had  thrown  in 
a  touch  of  the  aesthetic,  thus  rendering  him  even  more  pleasing  to 
the  ladies  and  more  objectionable  to  the  less  close  of  his  masculine 
friends,  and  giving  him  a  deeper  appreciation  of  all  things,  includ- 
ing his  proud  young  self. 

He  made  quite  a  nice  picture  as  he  stood  so  straight  before  the 
little  house  with  the  yellow  tea-roses  held  so  ostentatiously  in  his 
hand.  The  women  who  passed  him  in  the  street  looked  twice  at  the 
proud  set  of  his  dark  head  and  the  trimness  of  his  clothes,  envious 
of  those  who  knew  him. 

He  had  thought  that  it  might  be  better  to  bring  flowers,  so  he 
had  stopped  at  the  florists  at  the  corner  and  got  these.  They  always 
soothed  women  he  told  himself,  pleased  at  his  knowledge. 

He  was  glad  now  that  he  had  reached  a  decision  about  Katherine. 
The  thing  had  gone  far  enough,  almost  too  far.  After  all,  she  was 
twenty-five  and  he — well  he  had  his  own  career  to  consider  and  it 
v/as  much  too  soon  for  him  to  consider  settling  down. 

She  was  beautiful.  He  remembered  the  last  time  he  had  seen 
her.  He  had  been  reading  Robinson's  Tristram  out  loud  to  her, 
and,  as  she  lay  on  the  couch,  the  fire-light  had  caught  the  lights  in 
her  hair  and  had  made  them  shine  like  the  reflections  of  street- 
lamps  on  a  wet  pavement,  and  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  see  of  her 
face  had  been  the  line  of  her  long  straight  nose.  He  thought  how 
much  like  Iseult  she  looked,  then  w^ondered  what  sort  of  a  Tristram 
he  would  make,  pleased  at  how  well  he  measured  up.  She  had 
seemed  subdued  and  quiet  that  night — she  couldn't  have  realized 
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that  he  was  becoming  bored,  no,  it  must  have  been  just  the  sadness 
of  the  story  plus  the  usual  feminine  distrust  of  the  future,  their 
longing  for  the  eternal. 

He  did  feel  rather  sorry  for  her — she  seemed  so  wrapped  up  in 
him.  She  would  get  over  it  though.  After  all,  he  had  made  no 
promises  and  there  was  nothing  except  her  quiet  acceptance  of  him. 
Tacit  understanding? — he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  No  it  was  much 
better  this  way:  one  couldn't  grow  old  with  a  sentimental  idealist 
hanging  around  one's  neck.  The  world  is  full  of  facts,  he  told  him- 
self, and  rang  the  door-bell. 

The  maid  handed  him  a  note.  "Miss  Katherine  said  to  give  you 
this  when  you  called,  Mr.  Taylor." 

Still  holding  his  flowers,  he  walked  down  the  steps  into  the  street 
and  hailed  a  cab;  not  until  he  had  given  the  driver  the  address  of 
his  club,  did  he  open  the  letter. 

"Sorry,  my  dear,"  he  read.  "This  is  much  the  best  way  out  of 
something  that  really  doesn't  exist.  Love  isn't  anything  without 
sincerity  and  I  can't  be  a  sham  Iseult,  not  even  to  myself.  Please 
forgive  me.    Kay." 


Lines  For  One  Beloved 


Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 


E  lives  in  hell  who  sets  his  heart 
Upon  the  unattainable." 
Truth  lies  in  those  words, 
Truth  beyond  the  first  thought.  , 
Yet,  if  holding  fast  to  dreams 
That  shall  never  see  the  light  of  fulfillment 
Means  that  the  dreamer  lives 
Deep  in  a  daily  hell ; 
Beloved,  because  of  you. 
Who  set  my  dreams  to  soaring, 
I  find  my  life  a  hell  almost  a  heaven. 
My  love,  the  tortures  of  a  demon  host, 
And  yet,  dear  heart,  a  near-celestial  light. 
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No  Substitute;  For  Faith 

Elinor  Ward 


^-^r^^j  HEN  Billy  died,  Caleb  wandered  around  the  house  in 
^/  j  ♦  ^  helpless  old  age — broken,  and  weary  beyond  the  help  of 
%  I  a  the  other  hearts  which  were  wrung  for  him  as  much 
^  A  m     as  for  the  child.    Billy  had  been  so  unhappy,  so  unut- 

^jd^ J  terably  miserable  with  constant  suffering,  and  the 
\yfx\/  equally  constant  manifestations  of  pity  which  we  were 
so  helpless  to  hide,  and  which  depressed  him  as  much 
as  any  amount  of  actual  suffering ! 

Our  pity  was  obvious  in  our  very  attempts  to  hide  it,  but  Caleb's 
wasn't.  He  was  the  only  person,  in  the  house,  who  had  been  able  to 
rouse  Billy  even  to  a  gentle  smile  of  partial  content.  I  think  that  was 
because  Caleb  was  the  only  person  who  believed  Billy  wasn't  going 
to  die.  All  the  doctors  in  the  would  would  have  told  him,  and  he 
still  would  have  smiled  and  given  his  evil-smelling  little  charm  bag 
a  pathetic  little  pat. 

It  hurt  more  to  see  the  blind,  ridiculous  faith  of  the  old  fellow 
than  to  see  our  little  boy  slipping  away  into  relieving  oblivion. 
Naturally,  I  don't  believe  that  exactly.  Billy  carried  away  an  im- 
mense part  of  all  of  us  but  that  went  when  we  learned  he  wasn't 
going  to  live,  and  the  vacant  places  were  completely  numbed  with 
no  chance  for  any  more  hurt  there.  But  Caleb  was  keeping  us  in 
living  torment  because  any  move  we  could  have  made  to  help  him 
would  have  been  futile.  It  was  like  watching  a  blind  man  walking 
placidly  towards  an  abyss  and  being  unable  to  utter  a  sound  of 
warning. 

Caleb  had  cared  for  Billy  with  all  that  inexplicable  devotion 
which  one  person  feels  for  another  who  needs  him.  and  Billy,  when 
he  wasn't  too  weary  to  think  about  it,  returned  a  feeble  affection 
which  was  more  comfort  than  the  more  intense  feeling  he  had  for 
us.  I  sometimes  think  he  wouldn't  have  put  up  such  a  gallant  fight 
for  just  one  more  year,  if  he'd  had  only  Caleb.  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  drift  away  with  no  deep  roots  to  hold  him  here. 

Caleb  grew  older  before  our  eyes — each  change  was  so  obvious, 
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even  to  us  who  saw  him  every  day,  that  it  grew  too  much  to  bear 
without  some  attempt  to  help  him.  We  had  to  do  something  and 
the  only  logical  thing  that  could  have  a  chance  at  success  was  sub- 
stitution. 

We  adopted  a  child — one  who  had  come  from  the  children's  hos- 
pital, ill  but  on  the  way  to  definite  recovery.  We  made  sure  of 
that,  and  it  wasn't  all  as  cold  blooded  as  that.  He  was  a  loveable 
little  chap  and  we  needed  him  as  much  as  Caleb  did,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent way  and  not  quite  so  soon. 

It  worked.  The  old  fellow  shifted  his  devotion,  and  Billy  II 
claimed  all  his  energies  and  affection.  They  were  constantly  to- 
gether and  we  felt  an  occasional  pang  that  Billy  I  hadn't  held  prin- 
cipal place  in  his  heart  longer.  Later  we  could  see  that  he  was 
still  growing  older  in  front  of  our  eyes — physically  at  any  rate,  and 
we  couldn't  quite  understand. 

It  wasn't  very  long  after  Billy  II  was  up  and  around  that  Caleb 
went  to  bed,  giving  no  indication  that  he'd  ever  get  up  again.  We 
were  so  glad  we'd  given  him  back  a  little  of  the  blind  faith  he'd 
lost  before  it  was  too  late.  I  was  particularly  thankful  one  night 
when  I  was  going  into  his  room  to  talk  to  him  a  little  before  he 
went  to  sleep,  and  evidently  showed  it.  He  was  full  of  thanks  for 
all  we'd  done  for  him  and,  surprisingly,  he  thanked  us  for  Billy  II. 
I  had  had  no  idea  before  that  he  understood.  As  I  was  leaving, 
there  was  a  smile — ^the  only  genuine  smile,  I  realized  then,  he'd 
smiled  since  Billy  I  had  died.  "You  know  Master  Billy  meant  he 
wasn't  leaving  me  because  he  knew  I'd  be  with  him  soon." 

Caleb  had  been  thinking  about  that  all  this  time — my  heart  was 
a  little  glad. 
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Prose  Prayers 


my  path? 


Janice  Wiley 


OW,  having  known  You,  God,  I  know  only  humility.  But 
You  exalt  me  in  this,  my  humble  state.  Now  You  let 
the  heavens  notice  me  because  I  have  made  myself 
humble. 

Being  humble,  I  am  all  love,  wanting  only  to  love 
and,  in  my  turn  be  loved. 

Yet  will  others  know  me  as  humble  and  follow  in 


II 


God,  You  made  me  complete  by  bringing  me  Him.  Now  I  am 
apart  from  him  and  am  incomplete.  When  I  am  again  with  Him, 
I  know  I  shall  be  incapable  of  the  completeness  that  will  come.  I 
shall  tremble  mentally  because  of  it  and  call  You  to  bless  such 
reunion.    You  will  not  be  distant — such  completeness  is  Your  mood. 


Ill 

This  must  be  yet  another  type  of  bereavement  You,  my  God,  have 
fashioned  for  me.  Now  you  test  me  with  it.  Once  You  emitted  a 
part  of  Yourself  which  became  a  treasured  friendship  of  mine. 
Now  You  must  have  found  need  elsewhere  for  that  bit  of  Yourself, 
for  You  have  withdrawn  it  from  me.  Such  Bereavement  has  no 
solace — it  is  further  than  death. 
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The  Returning  Explorers 

Elizabeth  King 
I 

FROM  THE  POLAR  REGIONS 

T'S  nothing  less  than  horror  when  we  hit  the  weather 

wrong ! 
We  freeze  in  bitter  darkness  while  the  tempest  shrieks 

a  song 
Of  madness  crazed  with  beauty.    We  must  gasp  aloud 

for  breath 
In  the  fierce  and  vivid  passion  of  a  storm  wind  cold  as 
death ! 
But  oh !  the  silent  grandeur  of  those  rolling  realms  of  space 
Where  massive  ice  forms  patterns  that  no  mortal  eye  can  trace ! 
But  even  those  great  ridges  that  fringe  the  far-spread  poles 
Seem  small  beneath  the  stars  through  which  eternal  rhythm  rolls ! 


II 


FROM  THE  TROPICS 

We  feel  the  sunlight  scorching  when  the  air  is  damp  and  stale; 

We  sweat  among  the  bushes  where  the  insects  wildly  wail ; 

We  loathe  the  slimy  water  and  the  stench  of  steaming  lakes 

That  scum  of  vegetation — How  we've  cursed  the  land  of  snakes! 

But  Beauty  rides  with  Danger  on  the  mournful  tropic  breeze. 

Flamingoes  flash  with  glory  and  there's  color  in  the  trees — 

Above  the  crowded  jungle  shines  the  universe  at  night 

It  spreads  through  space  its  grandeur  from  a  million  points  of  light. 
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III 

FROM  THE  DESERT 

Infernal  heat  strikes  downward  in  the  sunlight's  dusty  streams; 
It  brings  a  touch  of  madness  and  a  host  of  ugly  dreams ; 
We  are  roasted  by  the  heat  waves,  we  are  blinded  by  the  glare, 
We  are  choked  with  burning  dryness  as  we  breathe  the  dusty  air. 
The  wind  that  walks  the  desert  has  a  soft  and  subtle  tone : 
It  moves  the  sand  in  ripples  and  it  hints  of  worlds  unknown. 
The  stars  spread  out  their  coolness  when  the  sun  goes  on  its  way — 
Their  eternal  rhythm  thrills  us  with  a  glorious  display. 

IV 

THEY  SPEAK  TOGETHER 

We're  the  trackers  of  the  wilderness,  the  shadow  is  our  goal. 
We  chase  Adventure  madly  as  we  roam  from  pole  to  pole. 
We've  felt  the  earth's  rough  edges,  we  have  gone  our  way  alone 
Wherever  there  is  mystery  in  the  realms  of  the  Unknown. 
Our  chosen  trails  are  scattered  but  we  always  meet  again 
To  babble  tales  of  glory  and  tell  of  death  and  pain. 
We  speak  of  starlit  splendours  where  a  wave  of  silence  runs 
To  multiply  the  glory  of  a  million  roaring  suns ! 
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Tranquillity 

Arnold  Susong 

ROM  my  place  in  the  choir,  I  watched  him  as  he  passed 
the  collection  plate.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  to  have 
lived  in  this  world  of  struggle  and  emotion  for  seventy- 
six  years.  Just  the  sight  of  him  strengthened  my  con- 
viction that  age  is  really  a  beautiful  thing. 

In  his  youth,  he  must  have  been  strikingly  handsome, 
as  even  now  he  presented  an  unusual  figure  of  a  man. 
His  tallness  and  erectness,  his  broad  shoulders  and  a  waistline  un- 
touched by  the  usual  corpulence  of  age  and  intemperance,  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  man  thirty  years  his  junior.  As  he  stepped 
from  pew  to  pew,  his  whole  bearing  was  indicative  of  an  inner 
youthful  spirit  of  vitality  and  eagerness  for  living.  When,  finally, 
a  small,  but  generous,  congregation  had  made  its  offering  and  he 
started  towards  the  altar  with  the  plate,  his  tread  was  quiet,  but 
firm  and  sure.  I  could  see  him  at  close  range  as  he  took  the  last 
few  steps  that  lay  between  him  and  the  minister.  Veined,  but  un- 
shaking,  hands  relinquished  the  plate.  While  voices  filled  the  church 
with  "All  things  come  of  Thee,  Oh  Lord,"  he  stood  there  in  perfect 
tranquillity  with  his  eyes  lifted  in  reverence  to  the  altar  cross.  As 
if  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  my  thoughts,  a  ray  of  the  sun 
suddenly  shone  through  the  stained  glass  window  above  the  altar, 
retaining  just  enough  of  its  brilliance  to  cast  a  glow  on  the  man's 
face.  It  was  only  for  an  instant,  but  the  time  was  long  enough  to 
show  me  that  his  face  held  far  more  of  interest  than  mere  perfec- 
tion of  feature.  It  possessed  precious  qualities  purchased  at  the 
price  of  years  of  life  and  experience.  A  well  shaped  head,  impres- 
sive despite  its  baldness,  a  finely  chiselled  nose,  a  strong  chin,  a  kind 
mouth,  made  the  kinder  by  its  inconspicuous  border  of  white 
moustache,  these  betrayed  the  character  of  the  man.  Strength, 
generosity,  good  will  and  a  capacity  for  happiness  were  written 
there  in  unmistakable  symbols.  To  look  at  him  was  to  love  him 
instinctively.     He  had  conquered  life  and  in  the  conquering  had 
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nothing  of  smugness  or  cynicism.  His  battles  had  been  won  in 
honesty  and  uprightness,  in  resolution  and  reverence.  Life  had 
not  discouraged  him.  He  appeared  more  than  willing  to  carry  it 
on  forever  and  to  continue  to  give  it  all  that  was  his  to  give.  Now 
he  kneeled,  and  I  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer  to  see 
his  chin  barely  tremble  and  then,  a  drop  of  crystal  liquid  sparkle 
on  his  hand.  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind  as  being  purely  imagi- 
nary, an  hallucination  as  punishment  for  my  impiety,  as  the  organ 
rolled  and  he  returned  to  his  place  in  the  family  pew  beside  my 
grandmother. 


.   Exile 

Elliott  Lewis 

Y  bleached  bones  lie  without  rest, 
Here  in  this  inland  solitude, 
Where  wild  beasts  roam  the  unpossessed 
And  lonely  wood. 

'Tis  not  for  lack  of  Christian  prayer, 
Or  cross  to  stand  above  my  head, 
That  round  about  my  grave  the  air 
Lies  chill  and  dead. 

No  more  would  my  unblessed  bones 
Sleep  without  peace  in  alien  land, 
Heard  I  the  waves  crash  on  the  stones 
Of  the  sea  sand. 

But  here  I  lie  in  upland  ground, 
Hill-locked,  where  last  I  drew  my  breath. 
From  the  sea's  sight  and  the  sea's  sound 
Exiled  in  death. 
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Average 


Parker  Goodwin  and  Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

AMUEL  was  a  small  man,  and  no  one  had  ever  called 
Samuel  distinguished,  either  for  his  wit,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  stature,  or  his  looks.  Samuel  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  plodder,  and  his  creed  was,  some- 
what stoically,  "Take  things  as  they  come." 

And  then  Molly  had  come  along.  His  friends  all 
thought  that  it  was  a  case  of  propinquity,  and  that 
Molly  happened  to  be  around  when  the  psychological  moment  for 
Samuel  to  fall  in  love  arrived.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
with  his  usual  exact,  plodding  methods,  Samuel  fell  in  love  very 
deeply,  and  for  a  few  days  thought  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.  Then,  believing  himself  foolish  to  have  such  ideas,  he  de- 
cided that  above  everything  else  he  must  maintain  his  calm  and 
precise  ways  of  living. 

Molly  was  a  charming  person,  and  Molly  loved  the  bright  lights, 
the  gay  music,  and  the  mellow  wines  that  made  up  her  night  life. 
Samuel  was  fairly  attractive  and  fairly  wealthy  (by  dint  of  many 
year's  saving),  and  Molly  had  no  objection  at  all  to  being  seen  with 
him.  Now,  night  life  was  new  to  Samuel,  and  Molly  made  him  pur- 
chase a  Tuxedo,  with  greater  evenings  than  ever  before  in  view, 
thinking  of  gayer  music  and  headier  wines. 

And  then,  Christmas  .  .  .  their  first  together.  Samuel  wanted  to 
have  dinner,  quietly,  with  Molly  at  her  apartment.  He  wanted  to 
sit  afterward  before  the  proverbial  Yule  log  and  talk  and  think,  but 
mostly  just  to  sit .  . .  contentedly  like  a  cat.  Not  so,  Molly.  Christ- 
mas to  her  was  the  day  which  for  gayety  and  song  should  rise 
above  all  others  of  the  year  and  attain  newer,  greater,  more  mag- 
nificent heights.  And  so  they  compromised.  Because,  you  see,  the 
idea  of  a  quiet,  lovely,  peaceful  Christmas  was  a  part  of  Samuel. 
It  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he  could  not  tear  it  out  even  for 
Molly,  whom  he  loved,  not  madly  or  gloriously  perhaps,  but  deeply 
and  with  a  sincerity  that  reached  out  into  infinity.    Well,  they  had 
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dinner  at  Molly's,  quietly  as  Samuel  wished.  And  because  he 
loved  her  there  was  music  .  .  .  the  music  of  Samuel's  heart  and  the 
sad,  wild  gypsy  music  that  Molly  played  on  the  new  portable  vic- 
trola  he  had  given  her  for  Christmas.  Having  smoked  a  last 
cigarette,  sitting  hand  in  hand  before  the  fire,  the  two  of  them  left 
the  apartment  and  went  out  to  celebrate  Molly's  Christmas.  Hours, 
interminable  for  Samuel,  exciting  for  Molly,  passed,  and  finally 
with  dawn  coming  cooly  gray  into  the  city,  they  hailed  a  cruising 
taxi.    Home. 

The  next  evening  coming  to  Molly's  after  work  .  .  .  Samuel  never 
missed  a  day  at  the  oflHice,  not  even  the  day  after  Christmas  ...  he 
found  the  door  open.  Slowly  he  entered  the  dimly  lit  room.  There 
was  no  one  there  ...  he  could  feel  the  emptiness.  Then,  the  gleam 
of  something  white  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  caught  his  eye.  It 
was  a  letter  to  him,  placed  there  on  "our  portable  victrola"  ...  a 
letter  that  told  him  Molly  was  married. 

Calm,  plodding  Samuel,  hurt  beyond  words,  walked  to  the  tele- 
phone.   This  item  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  newspaper : 

FOR  SALE — One  portable  phonograph.    Also  one  small  size 
Tuxedo.    Both  in  good  condition.    Phone  21964. 


Our  Exchanges  Include 

The  Miscellany — Mary  Baldwin  College. 

The  Distaff — Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

Cargoes — HoUins  College. 

The  Mount  Hohjoke  Monthly — Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Frontier  and  Midland — University  of  Montana. 

The  Winthrop  Journal — Winthrop  College. 

The  Concept — Converse  College. 

The  Messenger — Westhampton  College, 
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An  Attempt 


Rose  Hyde 


r-p  cr-j  IS  aunt  had  told  him  that  it  wasn't  right  for  a  young 
J  k  U  ™^"  ^°  ^®  ^°  immersed  in  the  past.  "That  should  come 
l  -    with  old  age,"  she  had  said,  "when  one's  future  is  the 

present  and  the  past  is  the  only  thing  one  looks  for- 
ward to."  She  was  one  of  his  favorite  aunts,  but  be- 
side the  fact  that  he  was  genuinely  fond  of  her,  and 
that  she  had  given  him  a  book  which  he  had  really 
wanted  for  Christmas,  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  other  than  to 
make  her  the  unwilling  recipient  of  a  smile,  poignant  with  con- 
descension. 

Tom  was  a  very  romantic  young  man ;  so  imaginative  was  he  that 
he  saw  himself  as  an  intellectual,  a  young  modern  detecting  the 
shams  and  the  artificialities  of  present  day  existence.  Like  Tolstoi, 
his  theory  was  that  really  to  live  one  must  dwell  upon  the  land,  and 
that  only  through  this  contact  with  the  good  earth  could  man  gain 
the  sense  of  security  and  stability,  the  ease  and  the  time  for  reflec- 
tion that  were  vitally  requisite.  He  was  essentially  honest  in  this 
belief — so  honest  was  he  that  he  determined  to  put  his  theory  into 
practice.  Therefore,  he  moved  into  what  Hergersheimer  calls  the 
"Deep  South,"  and  took  up  residence  on  the  plantation  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather. 

Not  only  was  he  attempting  to  convince  himself,  but  being  inter- 
ested as  the  young  and  idealistic  always  are  in  the  good  of  others, 
Tom  wanted  to  convince  the  world.  So  he  engaged  upon  the  task  of 
writing  a  saga  of  the  South  to  prove  his  point,  peopled  by  the 
beautiful  figures  of  his  imagination,  and  permeated  by  a  cultured 
aroma  of  camelias,  Spanish  moss,  and  the  dusty  leather  of  old 
books.  His  was  a  tremendous  task,  but  he  set  to  work  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions  and  something  akin  to  ecstacy,  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  youth. 

So  buried  did  he  become  in  his  work  that  he  dwelt  entirely  in  this 
world  of  make  believe,  losing  his  personality  in  those  of  his  char- 
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acters,  until  he  became  in  every  entirety  the  gentleman  farmer  of 
the  early  fifties.  The  present  became  a  dreamy  unreality  to  him — 
the  past,  his  actuality. 

It  was  very  hot,  v^'ith  the  motionless  air  of  the  southern  summer, 
and  Tom,  exhausted  by  the  day's  w^ork,  lay  stretched  out  on  the  stiff 
horse-hair  sofa  of  the  parlor,  caressing  his  julep  and  gazing  at  the 
portraits  of  his  ancestors  above  the  old  mantel.  There  was  his 
great-grandfather — frock  coat  and  flowing  cravat,  long  .straight 
nose  and  intense  black  eyes  that  seemed  to  stare  at  him  with  the 
fixity  of  the  dead.  Next  to  him,  in  the  same  sort  of  oval  frame, 
hung  his  wife's  portrait;  delicacy  reigned  here,  shown  from  the 
tips  of  the  long  slender  fingers  to  the  white  curve  of  her  neck  and 
the  pile  of  soft  brown  curls  on  the  top  of  her  small  head.  Tom's 
great-uncle  came  next — a  face  very  akin  to  his  own,  with  its  high 
forehead,  its  full  lips  and  the  rather  effeminate  chin. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  long  shadows,  like  the  fingers  of  a 
giant's  hand,  fell  across  the  green  grass  outside  the  open  French 
windows.  It  was  very  quiet,  and  softly  through  the  window,  step- 
ped an  old  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat  and  a  flowing  cravat.  He  was 
a  fine  looking  old  fellow  with  his  long  straight  nose,  his  bright 
black  eyes  and  his  beautiful  carriage.  He  moved  easily  over  to  the 
dining  room,  mixed  himself  a  toddy,  came  back  and  sat  down  near 
Tom.  "I  see  that  you  prefer  the  julep.  I  did  myself  when  I  was 
your  age,"  he  said  sadly.  Our  intellectual  nodded  slowly.  "This 
damn  dry  spell  is  ruining  my  cane,"  he  continued.  "And  these 
good-for-nothing  niggers  sleep  like  cats  in  the  sun  in  front  of  their 
cabins.  What  we  need  is  rain."  He  took  a  long  sip  of  his  toddy, 
touched  his  lips  with  his  tongue  luxuriously.  "Best  whiskey  in 
this  parish,"  he  said,  and  with  a  benevolent  sigh  stretched  his  legs 
out  in  front  of  him.  Tom's  eyes  followed  his  every  movement 
stealthily.  His  hands  hung  limply  at  his  sides,  but  to  him  they 
seemed  to  twitch  convulsively.  Staring  at  his  visitor,  he  seemed  to 
see  through  him.  The  long  shadows  moved  across  the  grass,  as  if 
he  were  not  there. 

Across  the  yard  a  small  figure  was  approaching  accompanied  by 
a  taller  one.  "Henry,"  called  a  soft  voice,  "put  do\^^l  that  toddy 
and  come  down  to  the  river  with  Tom  and  me.  It  is  so  much  cooler 
there — we  could  almost  feel  a  breeze." 

"All  right,  honey,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Come  along,  my  boy. 
Your  great-grandmother  is  very  anxious  to  see  you — you  haven't 
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been  down  here  since  you  were  a  child,  you  know."  Mechanically, 
Tom  got  to  his  feet  and  followed  him  through  the  long  windows, 
again  having  the  impression  of  his  transparency  of  the  man  as  he 
faced  the  pale  sunlight.  They  strolled  leisurely  across  the  yard. 
They  met  the  others — a  small  lady  in  a  white  dress  with  a  red  rose 
at  her  bosom — long  slender  fingers  entwined  about  his  own  and  a 
soft  kiss  on  his  cheek. 

"My  dear,"  she  murmured,  "so  happy  to  have  you  with  us  and 
for  good  this  time.  It  will  be  so  nice  for  Tom — don't  they  look  alike, 
Henry?"  she  queried.  Our  young  man  turned  to  face  a  boy  strangely 
like  himself  dressed  in  a  grey  uniform,  high  forehead,  full  red  lips, 
and  a  small  chin.  There  was  a  hole  in  his  breast  through  which 
the  darkening  sky  showed. 

"Oh,  my  God !"  cried  Tom,  and  with  a  last  agonized  look  he  turned 
and  ran.  It  seemed  as  though  his  feet  were  loaded  down  with 
weights,  and  try  as  he  would  he  could  not  move.  Terrified  and 
trembling,  he  turned  around.  There  he  saw  three  figures  strolling, 
arm  in  arm,  across  the  grass  toward  the  river,  until  the  long  black 
shadows,  like  the  fingers  of  a  giant's  hand  imprisoned  them. 


He  is  much  quieter  now  than  he  used  to  be,  and  he  seldom  goes 
out,  seeming  to  prefer  the  company  of  his  aunt  with  whom  he  lives. 
He  may  be  seen  to  leave  the  house  around  nine  every  morning, 
walking  briskly  down  to  his  work  in  the  well  known  real-estate  firm 
of  his  father,  where  he  is  said  to  be  doing  very  well. 
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Now 

Martha  Louise  Asher 

IND  you  whose  strong  hands 
Can  plant  a  thousand  seeds 
In  the  warm,  throbbing  earth 
Each  spring — 

You  whose  feet  can  stamp  out 
The  whole  rhythm  of  youth 
By  a  nimble,  careless  fling. 
You,  who  laugh  in  the  wind 
And  thrill  in  the  gale 
You,  who  perish  not 
When  the  waves 
Dash  over  the  sail — 
Go  ahead — flood  your  faces 
With  the  free  moonlight. 
Saturate  your  souls 
With  the  sun's  yellow  might, 
Taste  the  brief  joy 
Of  the  deep  young  breath 
Why  should  you  dare 
To  have  a  thought  about  death ! 
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Which  Passeth  All 
Understanding 

Mary  Brown-Serman 


-n 
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WO  men  sat  on  the  rail  fence  by  the  wood.    They  sat  for 
a  long  time  in  silence  looking  at  the  fields  and  hills 
which  yesterday  had  been  gold  and  pale  blue  and  hazy, 
and  now  were  bright  with  the  orange  and  purple  tri- 
umph of  autumn.    The  air  was  cold  and  clean,  washed 
by  the  wild  black  storm  of  the  night  before.     A  few 
clouds  were  left,  and  a  high  wind  blew. 
The  man  who  owned  the  land,  to  whom  belonged  the  rambling 
white  farm  house  and  the  comfortable  red  barns  sighed  with  con- 
tent.   His  friend  looked  up  quickly  into  his  brown,  peaceful  face. 
"You  are  happy,"  he  said,  "and  you  ought  to  be.    Even  I  could 
be  happy  here — I  can't  imagine  a  better  life,  living  here  with  your 
family  and  writing.    There  is  something  very  alive,  yet  very  peace- 
ful about  this  place.    But  it  is  hard  to  be  happy  in  the  city.    There 
is  no  peace  there." 

The  big  man  shook  his  head  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
"You  do  not  agree  with  me?" 

"No,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  You  know  that  except  for  the  time  I 
was  in  college,  I  spent  my  whole  life  in  this  place  until  I  was  about 
twenty-five.  When  I  was  young,  I  suppose,  I  enjoyed  myself  as  any 
young  boy  would — running  wild  around  the  woods  with  the  rest  of 
them,  and  helping  the  farmer.  Can  you  see  my  son  down  there 
with  the  horses,  plowing  that  field  by  the  stream?  Anyone  can 
tell  that  he  is  happy,  just  as  I  was  then.  After  I  came  home  from 
college,  I  was  still  very  happy.  Then  suddenly  I  got  restless.  Noth- 
ing was  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  wasn't  good  for  anything. 
Nothing  seemed  real  or  worthwhile  or  even  pleasant." 

The  other  man  nodded.  He  knew  well  what  this  meant  for  he 
felt  just  that  way.  He  had  accepted  his  friend's  invitation  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  on  his  farm,  hoping  there,  if  anywhere,  to  find  some- 
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thing  of  what  made  life  worthwhile.  He  waited  eagerly  for  the 
other  to  continue. 

"I  grew  to  hate  even  the  country.  After  a  while,  my  father,  see- 
ing that  I  needed  a  change,  sent  me  to  the  city  for  a  few  years  to 
carry  on  some  business  of  his.  This  seemed  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen,  and  I  was  very  excited  at  the  time.  But  when  I  got 
there,  I  hated  the  city  too.  Everything  got  on  my  nerves — the 
noise,  the  people,  and  most  of  all,  myself.  I  stayed,  thinking  that 
there  was  little  choice  between  that  and  anything  else. 

"Suddenly,  something  happened.  I  suppose  there  were  many 
things  that  caused  it,  but  even  now  I'm  not  sure  what  they  were. 
I  found  the  peace  which  had  gone  from  me,  or  perhaps,  which  I 
had  never  had.  I  came  to  love  the  city,  and  after  I  was  married 
and  moved  out  here  to  the  farm,  I  loved  the  country  too.  Perhaps 
I  love  this  life  more,  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  in  the 
busy  city  that  I  found  myself." 

His  friend  had  listened  in  a  kind  of  amazement.  It  was  hard  to 
conceive  that  this  great  man  had  ever  felt  for  years  as  he  did  now. 
It  didn't  fit  his  idea  of  this  one,  who,  he  had  instinctively  felt,  had 
got  about  as  much  out  of  life  as  anyone  could.  Also,  he  had  always 
had  the  idea  that  peace  was  a  kind  of  byproduct  of  smooth-rolling 
green  hills  and  quiet  farms  and  brooks,  a  thing  only  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  city.  Not  that  he  had  ever  really  thought  this  out ;  he 
had  just  had  the  idea  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  Now  a  new  idea  came 
clear  and  poignant — it  was  not  time ;  it  was  not  space — . 

The  big  man  looked  down  at  him  and  was  silent.  For  a  long  time 
he  waited,  gazing  thoughtfully  out  over  the  hills  and  fields  at  the 
bright  sky  and  the  fight  of  birds  and  red  leaves  in  the  wind.  Pres- 
ently the  other  rose,  and  as  the  two  men  walked  slowly  down  the 
hill,  there  was  a  smile  of  understanding  hope  in  his  eyes. 
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Three  Who  Mourn 

Ruth  Gilliam 

"f  AM  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  The  stooped  should- 
ers of  the  white-haired  minister  rose  and  fell  as  the 
words  were  caught  up  by  the  light  afternoon  breeze. 
As  he  raised  his  head  for  a  pause,  he  saw  on  all  sides 
the  throngs  of  people  slightly  bowed  in  reverence  to  the 
dead.  Far  away  across  the  green  hillside  dotted  with 
white  headstones,  he  saw  the  white  clouds  banking 
along  the  horizon.  It  would  rain  before  the  evening  was  over. 
Margaret  had  been  afraid  there  would  be  a  storm  during  the  funeral 
hour,  but  she  was  spared  that,  and  as  he  thought  about  it,  he  looked 
around  to  find  her. 

She  was  seated,  erect  and  poised,  in  one  of  the  green-covered 
chairs  that  the  mortuary  had  provided  for  the  family.  It  was  very 
near  the  edge  of  the  grave  and  out  from  under  the  temporary  awn- 
ing put  up  to  break  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Her  hands,  large  and 
rough,  were  folded  in  her  lap,  and  occasionally  she  moved  a  wide 
blunt  thumb  across  the  hard  knuckles  of  the  other  hand.  How  much 
like  Julia  she  looked  now,  he  thought,  as  he  moved  his  eyes  back  to 
the  Prayer  Book. 

"We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
carry  nothing  out."  Margaret's  gaze  fell  on  the  imitation  grass 
spread  around  her  chair.  Certainly  Julia  had  brought  nothing 
into  the  world,  and  when  she  was  gone,  there  was  nothing  she 
would  have  carried,  should  she  have  been  able.  There  had  been — 
but  that  was  years  ago  and  Margaret  had  hoped  that  that  was  a 
closed  chapter,  although  she  was  never  quite  certain.  That  had 
been  before  she  married  Silas,  and  before  Timmie  was  born.  If 
Timmie  had  lived,  maybe  it  would  have  been  hard  for  Julia  to  leave 
life,  but  he  had  lived  only  three  years,  and  after  his  death  there  had 
been  no  more  children.  Silas,  bound  to  the  soil,  had  wanted  sons  to 
grow  up  on  the  farm  with  him — sons  that  would  till  the  earth  and 
fill  the  silos  with  the  harvest's  yield — but  there  had  been  no  sons. 
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For  him,  the  marriage  had  been  purely  a  business  deal,  and  the 
stern,  hard  voice  had  continually  reminded  Julia  of  the  fact.  More 
and  more  their  lives  had  been  removed  from  each  other,  crossing 
only  now  and  then  when  Silas  had  demanded  his  rights  as  her  law- 
ful husband.  Margaret  glanced  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  row 
of  chairs  where  Silas  sat  with  his  features  immobile  as  if  they  were 
carved  from  stone.  The  heavy  black  suit  shone  with  its  newness, 
a  newness  that  seemed  to  cry  out  against  the  atmosphere  of  death. 
Slowly  he  crossed  his  legs,  and  the  large  limbs  spread  over  the  edges 
of  the  chair.  Margaret  sighed  to  herself.  Silas  would  marry  again, 
fifty-four  was  still  young  for  a  man  of  his  type,  and  even  yet  there 
might  be  children. 

A  shaft  of  sunlight  struck  through  an  opening  in  the  awning,  and 
Silas  shaded  his  eyes  with  one  broad,  deep-lined  hand.  That  was 
John  Andrews  over  there  in  the  crowd.  He  wondered  why  John 
came  to  the  funeral.  When  John's  wife  had  died  the  year  before, 
Silas  had  been  too  busy  with  his  haying  to  go  to  her  funeral,  but 
Julia  had  gone;  maybe  that  was  the  reason  John  was  here  this 
afternoon.  Funny  about  Julia,  she  always  managed  to  go  to  the 
funerals  and  visit  the  sick  in  the  neighborhood.  He  couldn't  see 
where  she  had  found  the  time,  or  why  she  should  have  bothered,  but 
he  supposed  that  was  Julia's  way.  She  had  been  a  queer  sort  of 
person,  never  seeming  to  fit  anywhere,  always  living  a  bit  apart 
from  the  others  around  her.  Margaret  wasn't  like  that;  she  was 
the  kind  of  woman  that  would  make  any  farmer  a  good  wife. 
Strange  that  she  had  never  married,  but  maybe  it  was  because  of 
her  parents.  He  turned  his  head,  and  just  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  their  eyes  met. 

Margaret  looked  back  across  the  green  hillsides  to  the  spirals  of 
smoke  rising  in  the  distance.  That  was  Lansborough.  How  peace- 
ful the  city  seemed  from  this  high  vantage  ground ;  how  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  quietness  brooding  over  the  little  cemetery. 
But  underneath  that  apparent  stillness  was  humanity  seething  and 
boiling  in  the  heat  of  the  late  September  sun.  That  had  been  the 
life  Julia  had  loved  and  wanted.  In  childhood,  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  trips  to  the  city  with  her  parents,  and  her  whole  being 
had  revolted  against  the  country  life.  Margaret  glanced  down  at 
her  broad,  unshapely  feet  in  the  stiff,  black  Sunday  shoes.  She 
was  so  unlike  Julia.  She  had  been  cut  out  for  the  farm  life,  and 
she  had  received  her  share  of  it,  thanks  to  the  mortgage  even  now 
hanging  over  the  farm. 
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The  calm,  sweet  voice  of  the  minister  rose  clear  and  almost  shrill 
in  the  cry,  "For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  ...  0  spare  me  a  little!" 
Margaret  felt  herself  smiling.  Strange  to  be  smiling  at  the  funeral 
of  one's  own  sister.  What  would  her  father  say;  just  now  his 
shoulders  drooped  as  he  lowered  his  head.  But  it  was  funny  to 
Margaret.  How  Julia  would  laugh  too  if  she  could  hear  it,  "a, 
stranger."  It  was  absurd!  Julia  had  known  God  more  intimately 
than  any  one  that  Margaret  knew.  Why,  she  had  been  almost  like 
Enoch,  who  walked  and  talked  with  God.  She  had  turned  to  Him 
soon  after  her  early  trouble,  before  she  met  Silas,  and  during  those 
long  years  with  her  husband,  she  had  found  God  a  real  refuge. 
She  told  Margaret  that  she  had  taken  Him  into  her  confidence  and 
that  together  they  had  talked  over  her  problems  until  they  were 
solved.  To  Margaret,  who  had  been  content  to  worship  on  Sundays 
and  live  a  moral  life  on  the  days  between,  Julia's  religious  attitude 
was  never  quite  clear,  but  she  had  respected  it  because  she  recog- 
nized it  as  superior  to  her  own.  Margaret  was  sure  Julia  was  going 
to  meet  Someone  that  she  already  knew  quite  well,  and  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  on  her  part. 

Margaret's  father  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  The  little  iron 
legs  creaked  and  twisted  in  the  soft  earth,  but  his  eyes  never  left 
the  casket  that  trembled  slightly  on  the  supporting  straps.  Julia 
had  been  his  favorite — and  his  cross.  He  would  not  say  that  he 
grieved  for  her;  he  had  told  Margaret  that  the  day  before.  She 
had  suffered  so  much  that  going  would  be  a  relief,  and  he  couldn't 
feature  Julia's  asking  to  be  spared  before  she  went  hence;  the 
words  had  an  almost  hollow  note.  "The  Lord  gave,"  he  went  back 
in  the  order,  "The  Lord  hath  taken  away,"  and  he  could  add  sin- 
cerely, "blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  was  glad  her  mother 
wasn't  here,  though ;  glad  that  she  had  been  spared  this,  for  Sarah 
would  have  been  rebellious.  He  had  almost  come  to  the  fourscore 
years,  "by  reason  of  his  strength,"  and  in  his  old  age  his  days  were 
filled  with  labor  and  sorrow.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
Margaret.  He  knew  that  he  would  always  have  her ;  she  was  made 
of  the  strong  hardy  stock  from  which  he  had  come,  and  her  arm 
would  be  sure  and  steady  to  lean  on  these  last  few  years. 

"Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  already  the  quartet  was  moving  into 
place  for  the  last  hymn.  Margaret  looked  at  them;  bright-faced 
young  people  who  had  hardly  known  Julia.  Suddenly,  she  felt  that 
they  were  intruders.    Across  the  grave,  the  crowds  of  country  folk 
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who  had  known  Julia  and  had  loved  her,  were  shuffling  their  feet 
and  pressing  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  Margaret  knew  they 
wondered  why  she  wasn't  crying,  but  just  now  she  couldn't.  Some- 
times in  the  days  to  come  when  she  would  come  across  something 
of  Julia's,  she  would  be  reminded  of  her  and  shed  some  tears,  but 
not  now. 

The  white  clouds  along  the  horizon  had  turned  dark,  and  fre- 
quently the  sun  went  behind  the  clouds  overhead.  A  heavy  still- 
ness had  settled  over  the  place — the  suffocating  calm  that  always 
precedes  an  afternoon  storm — but  they  would  be  away  before  it 
broke.    Already,  the  quartet  was  singing  the  closing  bars. 

Margaret  bowed  her  head  for  the  benediction,  and  after  a  slight 
pause  steadied  her  father  as  they  turned  to  leave.  Silas  was  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  row  and,  seeing  them,  made  a  slight  gesture  to 
take  Margaret's  arm.  Together,  the  three  of  them  went  down  the 
graveled  path  and  got  into  the  car.  Wearily,  Margaret's  father 
wiped  his  forehead  and  settled  back  into  the  cushions;  and  Mar- 
garet, finding  the  crumpled  gloves  that  she  had  forgotten  to  wear, 
smoothed  them  on  her  knee ;  Silas  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
rustling  tree-tops,  and  clearing  his  throat  said,  "It's  going  to  rain. 
I'm  glad  I  got  the  alfalfa  in  the  barn." 
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Theatrical  Season-Christmas 

Rose  F.  Hyde 

S  Shakespeare  seemed  to  dominate  the  fall  openings,  so 
does  history  lay  its  wise  old  hand  upon  the  new  plays 
of  Broadway.  Probably  first  among  these  dramatiza- 
tions is  Gilbert  Millers'  presentation  of  Helen  Hayes  in 
Laurence  Housman's  Victoria  Regina,  "a  delightful 
pastel  journal  of  imperial  gossip."  This  is  Miss  Hayes' 
third  historical  venture;  the  preceding  successes  were 
Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  and  Maxwell  Anderson's  Mary  of 
Scotland.    Victoria  Regina  will  open  during  the  holidays. 

Elsie  Shauffer  has  opened  Parnell  which  is  not  only  a  good  biog- 
raphy but  also  a  stirring  theatrical  production  played  against  the 
background  of  one  of  the  most  intense  of  the  political  crises  of 
Victorian  England.  Its  stars  are  George  Gurzon  as  Parnell  and 
Margaret  Rawlings  as  the  Irish  Kitty  O'Shea. 

The  delightful  Pride  and  Prejudice  continues  on  its  placid  and 
ladylike  way,  combining  setting,  directing,  and  acting  in  a  serene 
way.  It  is  starring  the  charming  Adrienne  Allen,  Lucile  Watson, 
Colin  Keith-Johnson  and  Helen  Chandler. 

Miss  Cornell  is  bringing  Romeo  and  Juliet  back  to  New  York  for 
the  holiday  week  with  a  new  Romeo,  a  new  nurse  and  a  new 
Mercutio.  In  February,  she  will  present  for  her  many  admirers 
Bernard  Shaw's  Saint  Joan,  something  which  the  theatre-loving 
world  is  looking  forward  to  with  the  keenest  anticipation. 

Max  Reinhart,  forgetting  Hollywood  and  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,  will  open  Franz  Werfel's  new  play.  The  Road  Eternal,  dur- 
ing Christmas ;  it  is  a  serious  drama  dealing  with  the  oppressions  of 
the  Jews  in  the  old  Testament  as  compared  with  the  present  day 
persecutions.  The  leading  role  of  Ruth  is  taken  by  the  eminent 
German  actress.  Miss  Thimig,  and  the  play  was  adapted  by  Mr. 
Lewisohn,  who  gives  us  in  it  a  beautiful  vision  of  an  ultimate  and 
universal  deliverance. 

The  inimitable  Osgood  Perkins  gives  one  of  his  most  subtle  per- 
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formances  in  a  delightful  fantasy  along  Pirandellian  lines,  entitled 
On  Stage.  Remember  the  Day,  a  story  of  a  sensitive  little  boy, 
is  delicately  handled  by  young  Frankie  Thomas  and  Francesca 
Bruning.  Roland  Young  is  said  to  be  doing  his  best  in  A  Touch 
of  Brimstone,  almost  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  miscasting 
and  a  trashy  play.  Gilbert  Miller  is  also  opening  a  court-room 
drama  called  Libel  with  an  excellent  cast,  including  Colin  Clive  and 
Ernest  Lawford. 

As  you  can  see,  the  mid-winter  season  is  definitely  fulfilling  the 
promises  made  in  the  fall.  This  summary  is  all  too  brief  and  we  have 
introduced  to  you  only  a  few  of  the  new  plays,  neglecting  even  to 
mention  those  which  have  been  running  since  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  We  shall  list  them  here  in  two  categories :  first  the  dramas  of 
the  serious  minded,  and  secondly,  the  plays  for  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  have  our  holidays  unspoiled  by  the  exertion  of  deep  thought. 

For  Those  of  Serious  Spirit         For  Those  of  the  Holiday  Spirit 

1 — Dead  End  1 — At  Home  Abroad 

2 — Winterset  2 — Earl  Carrol's  Scetch  Book 

3 — Blind  Alley — melodrama  3 — The  Scandals 

with  a  moral  4 — Jubilee 

4 — Let  Freedom  Ring  5 — Porgy  and  Bess 

5 — The  Children's  Hour  6 — Sunday  Nights  at  Nine — its 

6 — Tobacco  Road  title  is  literal 

7 — Crime  Marches  On — satire 
8 — Night  of  January  16th 
9 — Jumbo 
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Stars  Still  Shine 

Jean  McKenney 

ND  there  was  wind,  soft  and  sweet 

And  stars  .  .  . 
And  an  unbelievable  golden  moon 
That  rode  the  waves 
And  clung  to  the  phosphorous 
And  drifted  through  the  satin  clouds. 
And  there  was  water,  translucent, 

And  stars  .  .  . 
And  magic  little  white  caps, 
And  music  that  drifted. 
Swayed,  and  came  back  from  the  sea, 
And  toyed  with  our  memories. 
And  there  was  you  .  .  . 

And  stars 
Above  us  laughed,  and  died 
While  others  filled  their  places, 
And  other  waves  rolled  across 
The  path  of  entrance  to  the  moon. 
And  there  was  I  .  .  . 

And  stars 
Warned  me  it  was  a  dream  .  .  . 
Always  it  will  be  a  dream 
For  winds  will  blow  and  stars  will  shine 
But  you  and  I,  in  this  dream  saw  realtiy ! 
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In  the 

Offhand  Manner 


Bromo 

Mary  Virginia  Camp 

I  awoke,  after  a  rather  convivial  night,  and  seeing  four  Httle 
men  wearing  red  tuxedoes,  I  ordered  a  ham  sandwich  for  me  and 
cheese  for  the  little  men. 

A  Prune  Orchard;  Or,  Caliente 

Parker  Goodwin 

The  March  Hares  are  getting  me  down.  There  are  two  in  the 
room  now.  They  are  on  the  wall.  I  can  see  strange  people,  funny 
people  outside.  I  bet  they  think  they  are  March  Hares.  Maybe 
they  are.  Then  again  maybe  they  aren't.  Maybe  they  aren't  there 
at  all.  Who  knows?  Who  the  devil  wants  to?  The  March  Hares 
on  the  wall  aren't  on  the  wall  any  more.  One  went  under  the  bed. 
The  other  one  just  went.  Even  the  "Purple  Pekinese"  can't  find 
him.  Poor  March  Hare!  The  funny  people  have  long  ears  .  .  . 
guess  they  are  March  Hares  .  .  .  long  ears,  you  know.  The  lost 
March  Hare  isn't  lost  any  more.  He's  waving  to  the  funny  people 
from  the  window.  Somehow,  I  can't  see  him  so  well.  Wish  he'd  go 
back  onto  the  wall  where  he  belongs.  I  can  see  him  there.  The 
other  one  is  sliding  down  the  beam  of  light  my  desk  lamp  makes. 
Nuisance.  Fishwife.  No  matter.  But  he  really  doesn't  belong 
there  at  all.  Wall's  where  he  belongs.  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind  so  he's  skittered  away  now.  He's  awful  worried.  They  both 
are.  They  know  they're  not  here  and  they  know  that  I  know  they're 
not  here.    Anyway  we  fooled  you ! 
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Incident 

Kate  Sanford 

Rain  was  dancing  on  the  roof,  but  there  wasn't  an  elephant  in 
sight,  so  the  bishop  wore  red  shoes  to  church.  Then  too,  everyone 
knew  that  his  grandmother  couldn't  speak  English :  there  had  been 
apoplexy  in  the  family  for  years.  Later  he  bought  another  but  the 
wheels  came  off.  He  never  had  liked  cheese  though,  so  he  joined  the 
Navy  and  the  Indians  never  found  his  trail.  But  how  was  he  to 
know  that  she  ate  crackers  in  bed  ? 


Tempus  Does  Fugit 

Parker  Goodwin 

The  Walrus,  once,  with  words  of  wisdom, 
Announced,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
That  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
To  speak  of  things  and  pachyderms. 
Of  cabbages  we  shall  not  speak. 
Nor  yet  of  kings  or  sealing  wax — 
But  why  the  mouse  has  such  a  squeak 
And  who  puts  points  on  sharp  tacks. 
What  makes  the  plains  of  Astrakhan 
(Where  live  the  Wooly  Wugga-Wugga) 
Smooth  like  the  glass  my  master  can 
Evolve  with  bits  of  cream  and  sugar. 
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North  to  the  Orient,  by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1935,    $2.50. 

In  her  preface  to  North  to  the  Orient,  Mrs.  Lindbergh  makes 
known  her  intentions  of  what  the  book  is  to  be,  or  rather,  as  she 
prefers  to  put  it,  what  it  is  not  to  be.  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  a  "travel  book."  It  is  not  at  all  a  technical  ac- 
count of  this  pioneer  flight  north — over  the  very  farthest  tip  of 
Alaska — to  Japan  and  China.  There  is  just  enough  of  the  technical 
side  told  to  bring  home  some  idea  of  the  great  undertaking  that  the 
trip  implied.  We  are  told  in  a  humorous  and  interesting  chapter  no 
more  of  the  preparation  and  precautions  than  was  needed  to  sug- 
gest the  careful  planning  of  the  flight  briefly  but  vividly.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  descriptions  of  the  flight.  In  them,  one  has  a  present 
sense  of  the  dependence  of  the  flyers  on  all  the  multitude  of  details, 
concerning  the  weather  and  the  running  of  the  plane,  without 
tedious  small  explanations.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  geographical  ac- 
count of  the  ground  covered.  There  is  no  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  over  which  the  Sirius  flew,  nor  even  of  the  places 
where  it  stopped.  Yet  of  all  of  these  we  are  given  an  impression, 
often  of  only  one  aspect,  yet  of  this  so  vivid  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  almost  possible  to  recognize  in  nearly  every  case  the  town 
or  settlement  and  even  the  people. 

This,  as  the  reader  soon  discovers,  is  what  the  book  is — a  collec- 
tion of  impressions  of  the  trip,  little  pictures,  calmly  beautiful, 
strange,  or  even  pathetic  as  the  case  may  be,  yet  so  clear  that  one 
who  has  never  been  in  an  airplane  or  been  out  of  the  country  can 
know  them  as  very  real. 

Mrs.  Lindbergh's  pliant,  easy  style  is  quite  appropriate  for  her 
material.  Sound,  sight  and  thought  enrich  it  as  they  did  the  living 
of  the  experience,  so  that  the  reader  is  allowed  to  enter  in  almost 
as  a  part  of  the  whole,  feeling  the  beauty  and  the  care,  the  adven- 
ture and  the  humour  with  the  flyers. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  that  the  uncon- 
scious portrayal  it  affords  of  Mr.,  and  especially,  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh, 
so  widely  famed  and  yet  so  little  known.  I  approached  North  to 
the  Orient  with  suspicion,  not  liking  the  type  of  book  that  I  thought 
it  was,  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  only  a  very  interesting  but  a  very 
charming  book,  evidently  written  by  an  interesting  and  charming 
person. 

— M.  B.-S.,  '38. 

King  Jasper,  by  Edward  Arlington  Robinson,  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1935.    $2.00 

In  the  introduction  to  King  Jasper,  Robert  Frost  writes  that  Rob- 
inson, alone,  of  the  modern  poets  was  content  "with  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  to  be  new" ;  he  alone  avoided  the  fads  of  unpunctuated 
verse,  absence  of  metre,  and  vulgarly  realistic  poetry.  His  was  the 
art  of  true  poetry ;  sorrowful  and  profoundly  so ;  patient  and  etern- 
ally calm;  restrained,  but  with  melody  unbridled  and  feeling  so 
large  that,  unrestrained,  it  had  seemed  almost  maudlin.  The  sad- 
ness which  seems  to  be  the  underlying  current  in  almost  all  his 
poetry  is  an  inscrutable  one:  Robinson  "knew  how  to  forbid  en- 
croachment", and  with  him  there  is  a  certain  solid  comfort  in 
sorrow.  Above  all  else,  Mr.  Frost  says,  Robinson  should  be  re- 
membered as  a  poet  whose  life  was  a  "revel  in  the  felicities  of  the 
language" ;  as  a  man  who,  true  to  the  tradition  of  English  poetry, 
remained  faithful  to  his  muse,  and  honored  her  and  his  age  by  his 
writing. 

King  Jasper,  Robinson's  swan  song,  finds  the  poet  in  the  realm 
of  symbolism  and  satire.  The  scene  is  a  materialistic  kingdom, 
prosperous  and  flourishing;  it  is  the  construction  of  a  Babbitt-like 
king,  whose  Babbittism  becomes  pathetic  since  it  is  unintentional. 
King  Jasper  is  an  old  man,  and  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
storms  of  insurrection  are  at  hand,  awaiting  the  opportune  moment 
for  the  overthrow  of  all  his  labours.  High  chimneys  symbolize  to 
Jasper  the  spirit  of  his  capitol,  and  his  wife,  Honoria,  is  first  to 
feel  the  earthquake  which  is  to  undermine  those  chimneys.  Her 
intuition  feels  the  break  when  Jasper  the  Younger  brings  home  Zoe 
(named  perhaps  for  the  very  apt  connotations  derived  from  such  a 
name)  as  his  bride.  The  King,  in  his  passion  for  Zoe,  releases  the 
fuse-light  to  his  doom  by  dismissing  Honoria  from  his  court.    And 
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the  appearance  of  Hebron  the  younger,  son  of  a  man  through  whose 
betrayal  the  King  could  build  his  mighty  power,  is  the  symbol  of 
the  impending  dangers  of  the  impersonality  of  the  machine  age. 
Throughout  the  poem,  Jasper  I  appears  more  bewildered  than  any- 
thing else;  Zee  is  distinguished  for  brilliant  wit,  and  for  an  under- 
standing deeper  than  one  of  her  type  might  be  expected  to  have. 
Honoria,  cool  and  queenly,  sees  her  world  shattered  before  her  eyes 
without  ever  losing  her  calm  or  patience.  Hebron  is  the  most 
colorful  character  in  the  book;  he  stands  a  wild-eyed  fanatic,  active 
against  a  background  eminently  suited  to  his  magnificent  temper, 
urged  on  by  revenge.  It  is  significant  that  of  all  the  characters, 
Zoe  alone  remains  at  the  end,  all  the  others  having  perished  in  the 
overthrow  of  Jasper's  industrial  monarchy. 

While  King  Jasper  is  not  so  great  a  poem  as  either  Cavender's 
House  or  Tristram  is,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  pungent  satire,  and 
for  the  fact  that  a  man's  beliefs  and  creed  are  set  forth  in  it  as 
digressions  from  his  satirical  theme.  That  creed  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  truth  obtained  from  observing  human  nature  for  a  long  and 
full  lifetime.    It  is  "fine,  honest,  and  absolute". 

"You  cannot  have  the  past,  and  cannot  want  it ; 
You  must  have  what's  to  be,  and  cannot  help  it. 
If  it  is  all,  there's  nothing  to  be  feared ; 
If  it  is  nothing,  it  is  not  worth  fearing." 

How  far  removed  from  the  tongue-in-the-cheek  humor  of  Miniver 
Cheevy!  Rather,  it  has  somewhat  the  same  beauty  of  line  and  sin- 
cerity of  thought  that  sweeps  through  so  majestically  Tristram. 
And  how  similar  to  the  confused  state  of  mind  pictured  in  Cavender 
is  Jasper's  mood  when  he  says : 

"I  don't  say  what  God  is,  but  it's  a  name 
That  somehow  answers  us  when  we  are  driven 
To  feel  and  think  how  little  we  have  to  do 
With  what  we  are  ..." 

King  Jasper  is  a  powerful  work,  suifused  with  wisdom  gleaned 
from  our  own  surroundings,  our  own  economic  standards,  and  our 
own  habits  of  living.  Its  message  strikes  home  with  a  directness 
characteristic  of  its  author,  and  the  beauty  of  its  poetry  makes  it  a 
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work  admirably  suited  to  be  the  swan  song  of  the  greatest  American 
poet  of  this  twentieth  century  in  which  we  live. 

—A.  Van  Y.  B.,  '36. 

EUROPA,  by  Robert  Briifault,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2.75. 

England  and  Continental  Europe  of  the  three  decades  which  cul- 
minated in  the  world  war  are  the  scene  of  Mr.  Briffault's  Europa. 
It  depicts  and  interprets,  on  a  really  large  scale,  the  society  of  pre- 
war Europe.  Briffault,  the  son  of  a  French  diplomat,  had,  as  a 
young  man,  much  experience  in  the  world  he  now  describes,  and  we 
may  loosely  identify  him  throughout  with  the  principal  character, 
Julian  Beon.  Beon,  also  the  son  of  a  diplomat,  grows  up  in  Rome 
while  the  great  world  is  passing  before  his  adolescent  eyes.  Then 
he  is  shipped  to  England  to  go  to  a  public  school  and  to  make  friends 
there.  It  is  in  England  that  he  gets  started  on  that  quest  for 
knowledge  and  truth  which  occupies  his  mind.  He  becomes  an 
earnest  student  of  science  and  a  burning  champion  of  the  do\vn- 
trodden.  It  is  through  his  eyes,  and  those  of  the  beautiful  Zena, 
Princess  Hreezof,  and  their  companions,  the  best-born  and  most 
brilliant  people  in  Europe,  that  the  reader  views  a  spectacle  of 
extravagance,  dissipation,  vice  and  rascality  unsurpassed  in  fiction. 

It  is  not  the  meaning  of  its  parts,  nor  the  individuals  which  give 
life  and  importance  to  this  book,  but  it  is  Mr.  Briffault's  picture 
taken  as  a  whole, — it  is  the  panorama — ^the  crowded  chronicle  of 
an  era.    It  is  a  congregation  of  prejudices,  vices,  ideas  and  ideals. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned :  the  lesson  of  Europe's  heedless 
past  points  straight  at  the  future.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  lucid 
thought  and  action  today. 

— M.  G.,  '36. 

The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  by  MacKinlay  Kantor,  Coward-McCann, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1935.    $1.25. 

To  those  who  have  known  the  sound  of  dogs  running  in  the  hills, 
this  music  of  the  hunt  in  the  night — these  people  will  find  a  tale  of 
compelling  dignity,  and  even  those  who  are  not  lovers  of  dogs  must 
believe  in  the  tragedy  which  came  into  the  life  of  Spring  Davis. 

Born  of  a  line  of  Missourians  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  hunting  of  the  fox.  Spring  Davis  spent  his  nights  in  the  moun- 
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tains,  listening  to  his  dogs  running  in  the  darkness,  and  dearest  in 
his  heart  was  Bugle  Ann,  whose  bay  came  to  him  across  the  hills, 
clear,  silver,  a  trumpet-cry  that  led  her  master  into  prison,  and 
home  again  to  the  Heaven  Creek  country. 

MacKinlay  Kantor  has  here  written  a  story  that  will  have  great- 
est meaning  for  those  who  have  and  love  dogs  and  who  know  the 
men  who  raise  them.  But  there  is  here  too  the  beauty  of  the  Mis- 
souri hill  country,  and  the  epic  of  a  sport  that  is  truly  American,  a 
hunt  that  has  no  killing,  no  fanfare,  only  the  sound  of  baying  that 
is  like  bells,  ringing  through  the  night. 

— E.  P.,  '36. 

Peace  With  Honour,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1934.    $2.00. 

A.  A.  Milne,  whom  we  all  know  as  the  creator  of  "Winnie-The- 
Pooh,"  has  turned  from  his  charming  fantasies  to  make  a  really 
courageous  attack  on  war.  His  main  theme  is  that  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles to  Peace  the  greatest  is  "man's  subservience  to  the  war  con- 
vention". With  this  idea  dominant,  he  logically  examines  such 
things  as  "Patriotism",  "National  Pride",  "Security",  and  "Na- 
tional Honor"  and  reveals  upon  what  a  flimsy  and  often  absurd 
foundation  they  are  built  and  how  the  loss  of  such  popular  beliefs 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  terrific  loss  of  life  in  the  attempt 
to  uphold  them.  He  shows  us  also  the  stupidity  and  childishness 
of  the  commonly  accepted  arguments  of  the  Militarists  and  advo- 
cates of  Preparedness.  Neither  high  political  officials.  Churchmen, 
Diplomats,  the  Press,  nor  even  half-hearted  Pacifists,  does  he  spare 
in  his  attempt  to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  war  convention, — that 
"conventional  acceptance  of  war  to  which  politicians,  patriots,  and 
clergymen  have  accustomed  themselves".  He  does  not  content  him- 
self simply  with  revealing  the  shibboleths  of  Militarists  and  "Pre- 
paredness fanatics,"  but  sets  forth  a  plan  by  which  war  may  forever 
be  banished.  However  impracticable  this  plan  may  appear  to  us 
in  the  light  of  the  developments  of  the  international  situation  this 
autumn — which  have  taken  place  since  the  writing  of  this  book — 
we  nevertheless  feel  that  Mr.  Milne  has  made  an  admirable  attempt 
to  place  his  book  on  a  constructive  basis  and  to  rouse  the  average 
citizen  from  his  apathy  in  regard  to  the  vital  question  of  War  and 
Peace. 

— G.  B.,  '36. 
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Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  and  The  Isles,  by  Stefan  Zweig,  The 
Viking  Press,  New  York,  1935.    $3.50. 

Those  who  have  read  Stefan  Zweig's  Marie  Antoinette  will  be 
delighted  to  have  this  new  book  of  another  Mary  in  whose  life 
destiny  played  so  great  a  part.  Queen  of  her  own  dark  and  gloomy 
country  at  the  age  of  six  days,  she  was,  at  fifteen,  wife  of  Francis 
II  and  Queen  of  France  as  well.  Surrounded  by  her  four  Marys, 
the  tragic  queen  spent  a  happy  and  carefree  girlhood  in  sunny 
France,  little  dreaming  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her  when  she 
should  return  home.  The  life  of  Mary  of  Scotland  will  always  be 
a  fascinating  study  because  of  a  certain  air  of  mystery  and  secrecy 
which  shrouds  her  memory  to  this  day.  Mary  had  one  great  period 
of  passion,  her  two  years  with  Bothwell.  Her  political  career  was 
one  long  dispute  with  her  cousin  Elizabeth  of  England.  In  the  end, 
Elizabeth  won,  and  Mary  laid  her  fair  head  upon  the  block.  Never- 
theless the  reader  is  not  at  all  sure  that  Mary's  death  scene  was  not 
also  the  scene  of  her  greatest  triumph. 

The  story  is  told  with  the  same  psychological  insight,  the  same 
clear  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  a  strange  and  disturbing  per- 
sonality which  characterized  Marie  Antoinette.  The  book  is  most 
readable ;  it  has  the  swing  of  a  novel.  Each  page  is  marked  with  a 
freshness  and  spontaneity  seldom  met  with  in  writings  on  his- 
torical subjects. 

— M.  H.  P.,  '36. 

The  Art  of  Happiness,  by  John  Cotvper  Powys,  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, New  York,  1935.    $2.00. 

His  readers  will  want  to  oifer  double  laurels  to  the  author  on  this 
account:  First,  for  his  having  conceded  that  there  is  such  an  art; 
Secondly,  for  his  having  so  delicately  treated  a  discussion  of  this 
art. 

The  book,  in  its  constant  dealings  with  the  more  unschooled  part 
of  humans,  mainly  their  natures,  has  nothing  of  the  technical  about 
it.  To  replace  scientific  terms  the  author  half-laughingly  offers 
words  of  his  own  manufacture,  words  absurd,  perhaps,  in  sound, 
but  exact  in  meaning.  He  does  not  attempt  to  define  happiness  in 
an  indisputable  and  annoying  fashion — he  simply  recognizes  it  as 
the  "most  important  personal  matter  of  human  life." 

There  is  a  suffusing  warmth  of  feeling  for  his  fellow  coursing 
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through  the  little  book,  a  tenderness  for  the  whole  race.  A  naivete 
of  self-expression,  almost  approaching  awkwardness,  affords  em- 
phasis. The  thought  is  all  so  obvious  as  to  make  the  book  decidedly 
quaint  and  refreshing.  Altogether,  it  is  like  a  sensible  meal,  easily 
digested  and  very  exhausting. 

—J.  W.,  '38. 

Old  Jules,  by  Mari  Sandoz,  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  193.5. 
$3.00. 

Old  Jules  is  the  true  story,  written  by  his  daughter,  of  a  full- 
blooded  pioneer  in  Nebraska.  Educated  in  a  medical  school  in 
Zurich,  he  came  to  America,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  and 
determined  to  found  a  community,  settled  in  the  sand-hills  region. 
He  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  settlers'  rights  in  the  face  of  the 
cattleman  and  during  his  whole  life  worked  to  build  up  a  livable 
territory  there  for  them.  Somehow,  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle, 
he  found  time  to  experiment  with  wheats  and  fruit  trees  and  ex- 
change his  results  with  Luther  Burbank.  Not  until  his  fourth 
marriage,  did  Jules  find  a  woman  who  was  willing  to  work  her 
fingers  to  the  bone  in  that  pioneer  existence  and  keep  up  the  fight 
during  his  visits  to  jail — numerous  because  of  his  warring. 

On  finishing  one  feels  that  this  is  biography  as  it  should  be  writ- 
ten.   It  is  fascinating  from  beginning  to  end. 

— M.  R.,  '36. 

To  be  reviewed  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Brambler  : 

I  Have  Been  A  Pilgrim,  bij  Janice  Sexton  Holme. 

The  Lees  of  Virginia,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

Life  With  Father,  by  Clarence  Day. 

Silas  Crockett,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  by  T.  E.  Laivrence. 

Mrs.  Astor's  Horse,  by  Stanley  Walker. 
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Beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  Gods  who  haunt  this  place,  give  me 
beauty  in  the  inward  soul;  and  may  the  outward  and  inward  man 
be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  wealthy;  and  may  I  have 
such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but  the  temperate  can  carry. 

— Socrates. 


Be  glad  of  life,  because  it  gives  you  the  chance  to  love  and  to 
work  and  to  play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

— William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet. 


Three  things  they  say  come  not  back  to  men  nor  women, — the 
spoken  word,  the  past  life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity. 

— Sir  James  Barrie,  Dear  Brutus. 


How  many  times  we  must  have  met 
Here  on  the  street,  as  strangers  do, 
Children  of  chance  we  were,  who  passed 
The  door  of  heaven  and  never  knew. 

— Sara  Teasdale,  Chance. 


And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  praise. 

— Oliver  Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village. 


To  be  gentle  and  patient,  to  care  for  the  riches  of  the  mind,  to 
preside  in  wisdom  and  secrecy  while  the  storm  rages  without — it 
will  all  be  very  pleasantly  simple  for  you,  and  you  will  doubtless 
find  happiness. 

— James  Hilton,  Lost  Horizon. 
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Be  comforted  at  length. 
Be  brave.    Till  you  be  free, 
Accept  this  frailty, 
That  tenders  you  its  strength. 

— Elder  Olson,  Thing  of  Sorrow. 


Porgy's  room  was  opposite  the  shop  and  enjoyed  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  front  window  that  commanded  the  street  and 
harbor,  and  an  inner  door  where  he  could  sit  and  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  court.  To  him,  the  front  window  signified  adventure,  the 
door — home. 

— DuBoSE  Heyward,  Porgy. 


(Editor's  Note: — Tiring  of  the  many  poems  her  husband  wrote  to  her, 
William  Rose  Benet's  wife  commissioned  him  to  write  a  poem  about  bears.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  sonnet,  a  part  of  which  we  quote.) 

They'll  sit  and  look  at  you  with  solemn  eyes. 

Small  in  a  row.    Or  maybe  if  you're  sad, 

Turn  comic  somersaults  to  make  you  glad. 

And  since  they  are  my  thoughts  in  strange  disguise, 

They'll  give  you  looks  too  loving  for  a  bear, 

And  thump  their  paws  in  praise  of  golden  hair. 

— William  Rose  Benet,  Ursine  Sonnet. 
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Editorial 


They  tell  us  that  our  years  in  college  are  the  formative  years  in 
which  we  develop  character  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the  places, 
such  as  they  are,  that  we  are  to  hold  in  society.  Provided,  then, 
that  we  are  in  college  for  the  purpose  of  developing  character  and 
acquiring  a  cultural  background,  is  it  not  rather  a  shame  that  we 
do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  opportunities  that  the  four  years 
offer  us? 

During  this  time,  we  should  develop  interests  upon  which  we  may 
rely  all  our  lives  for  diversion  and  entertainment.  We  should 
develop  an  intellectual  curiosity  that  will  fend  off  the  assaults  of 
monotony  in  any  routine  of  living  which  falls  to  our  lot.  Mental 
stagnation  eventually  leads  to  a  state  of  thorough  boredom,  in 
which  we  are  more  than  apt  to  be  both  bored  and  boring! 

Therefore,  turn  to  books  with  new  interest.  Collect  them  as 
permanent  standbys  in  a  world  that  for  the  best  of  us  is  uncertain 
after  college.  Know  better  through  practice  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  literature,  and  develop  in  yourself 
the  power  to  converse  about  books  intelligently.  Know  your  gov- 
ernment and  theories  of  politics ;  for  this  will  eventually  be  the  land 
in  which  you  vote  and  in  whose  government  your  voice  may  count 
for  something.  Know  music,  that  you  may  better  appreciate  the 
genius  of  the  masters,  and  that  you  may  find  inspiration,  and,  in 
time  of  trouble,  consolation  in  the  beauty  of  melody  and  design  that 
is  inherent  in  music.  Know  art,  and  from  its  long  and  interesting 
history  you  will  derive  many  hours  of  enjoyment.  Find  out  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  social  sciences  that  you  may  better 
sympathize  with  the  widespread  functions  of  these  sciences  in  the 
modern  world;  trace  through  those  sciences  and  the  study  of  his- 
tory the  influences  of  environment  and  heredity  upon  past  genera- 
tions that  you  may  better  this  generation  in  which  we  live.  Know 
the  exact  sciences  that  you  may  appreciate  the  achievement  and 
progress  that  will  come  in  our  generation  against  the  unknown 
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enemies  of  man.  In  the  study  of  psychology  find  the  fundamental 
principles  of  persons'  minds  with  which  you  will  be  dealing.  In  the 
knowledge  of  languages  other  than  your  native  tongue,  you  will  find 
the  means  to  reduce  national  barriers  and  to  increase  international 
understanding,  that  the  red  star  of  Mars  be  forced  to  pass  forever 
from  the  heavens  of  international  relations.  And  in  the  field  of 
philosophy,  discover  the  channels  of  human  thought,  in  which  you 
may  build  an  island  of  your  own  convictions,  washed  by  the  flood 
of  thought  lest  you  be  biased  against  the  way  of  life  your  con- 
temporaries choose.  And  lastly,  and  more  important  because  of  its 
permanence,  establish  here  your  beliefs  and  your  religion  on  foun- 
dations that  are  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  expanding  of  your 
sympathy  and  understanding  that  the  future  must  bring. 

Let  us  make  for  ourselves  the  broad  background  that  a  full  life 
finds  necessary.  Our  undergraduate  years  are  the  years  for  the 
laying  of  the  foundation.  They  present  to  us  a  great  opportunity, 
and  a  greater  challenge.    Do  you  accept  it? 
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"Through  a  Glass  Darkly" 

Elliott  Lewis 

The  company  of  the  beautiful  is  passed ; 
Muffled  in  dust  the  voices  that  rang  clear 
As  bugle  calls  at  twilight,  and  at  last 
The  eyes  are  closed  that  see,  the  ears  that  hear. 
In  what  lost  heavens,  free  of  mortal  taint, 
Wander  the  poets,  now  released  from  tears? 
And  from  what  place  of  silence  ring  the  faint 
Enchanted  echoes  sounding  in  my  ears? 
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Food  and  Drink  of  the  Wealthy 
in  the  Middle  Ages 

Marion  Sim 

BECAUSE  of  the  importance  of  the  feast  in  the  lives  of  the 
wealthy  people  of  the  middle  ages,  there  are  numerous  house- 
hold books  and  recipe  books  of  the  time  in  addition  to  chron- 
icled accounts  of  notable  feasts,  all  providing  full  material  on  the 
subject.  The  rich  people  delighted  in  feasts  consisting  of  all  sorts 
of  glamorous  and  costly  foods.  Their  spices  came  from  many  miles 
over  the  seas,  and  in  those  days  travel  by  both  v/ater  and  land,  in 
crude  ships  and  over  treacherous  roads,  was  so  difficult  that  traders 
found  it  necessary  to  charge  extremely  high  prices  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  bring  foreign  goods  to  England.  But  the  lords  were 
willing  to  pay. 

It  was  not  only  the  high  cost  of  imported  food  that  drained  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  lords  when  they  gave  feasts,  but  also  the  amount 
of  food  they  bought.  A  partial  list  of  the  food  served  at  a  feast 
given  to  celebrate  the  installation  of  an  archbishop  includes  "300 
quarters  of  wheat,  100  tuns  of  wine,  1  pipe  of  hippocras,  104  oxen, 
6  wild  bulls,  1,000  sheep,  304  calves,  304  'porkes',  400  swans,  2,000 
geese,  1,000  capons,  2,000  pigs,  104  peacocks,  besides  over  13,500 
birds,  large  and  small,  of  various  kinds.  In  addition  there  were 
stags,  bucks,  five  hundred  and  more,  1,500  hot  pasties  of  venison, 
608  pikes  and  breams,  14  porpoises  and  seals."  The  amount  of 
food  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  people  spent  most  of 
their  time  exercising  in  the  open  air,  in  the  chase  or  at  games. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  food,  tremendous  kitchens  were  neces- 
sary. Important  in  the  kitchens  were  the  huge  fireplace  over  which 
were  hung  tremendous  cauldrons;  the  chopping  block,  and  the 
mortar  and  pestle.  The  last  two  were  especially  important  since 
all  the  food  that  was  served  was  something  ground  or  mashed  up 
and  mixed  with  odd  combinations  of  spices  and  wines.  Most  of  the 
conglomerations  served  in  those  days,  no  matter  what  they  were  to 
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start  with,  were  mushy  foods  when  they  reached  the  table,  because, 
since  there  were  no  forks,  all  food  that  could  not  be  carved  by  the 
carver  and  picked  up  in  the  fingers  had  to  be  mushy  enough  to  be 
raised  to  the  mouth  in  a  spoon. 

Examples  of  odd  mixtures  common  to  those  people  are  a  mixture 
of  ground  veal  and  mulberries,  and  one  of  ground  hazel  leaves  and 
ground  veal.  Besides  demonstrating  the  odd  taste  of  the  people, 
they  demonstrate  the  need  for  grinding  utensils. 

The  sanitation  of  kitchens  was  poor.  The  lowest  servants  even 
slept  in  the  kitchens  and  they  were  very  unwholesome  people.  Of 
the  most  essential  person  to  the  kitchen,  the  cook.  Our  English 
Home  says,  "In  early  times  (the  cook)  was  often  a  person  of  rank 
and  wealth  .  .  . ;  he  had  the  warmest  seat  in  the  chimney  corner  in 
the  kitchen,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  rank,  he  carried  a  large  wooden 
spoon,  for  the  double  purpose  of  tasting  soups  and  of  chastising 
those  who  failed  to  obey  orders." 

It  seems  strange  that  with  all  the  food  they  served,  the  English 
had  not  yet  heard  of  many  things  very  common  today.  Tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  potatoes,  "breakfast  foods,"  fruit  for  breakfast, 
brandy,  whiskey,  champagne,  gin,  and  carbonized  waters  were  un- 
known to  them.  And  they  ate  many  things  that  we  do  not  consider 
good  food.  They  ate  cormorants,  vultures,  seals,  porpoises,  and 
whales,  especially  the  tongue  of  the  whale,  salted.  They  found 
oysters  sprinkled  with  sugar  edible. 

The  skillful  cook  of  the  middle  ages  was  he  who  was  able  to  mix 
up  very  different  things  to  produce  mixtures  that  disguised  rather 
than  preserved  the  flavors  of  separate  delicacies.  That  the  people 
demanded  highly  spiced  mixtures  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  that  is  what  they  were  used  to,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
meats,  being  far  from  fresh  in  many  cases,  needed  to  have  their 
flavor  hidden. 

An  oddity  of  the  medieval  table  was  coarse  bread  four  days  old 
which  was  used  as  trenchers,  taking  the  place  of  individual  plates 
on  the  table.  The  trenchers  soaked  up  the  juice  and  sauce  from 
the  meat  and  then  they  were  either  eaten  by  the  guests  of  the  feast 
or  collected  for  the  poor  people. 

The  favorite  meat  of  the  time  was  pork.  It  was  sensible  of  the 
people  to  prefer  it  because  England  with  its  acorn  producing  oak 
groves  was  a  very  good  place  for  raising  swine.  Veal  was  a  popu- 
lar meat,  too,  but  the  beef  was  tough  and  coarse  and  therefore 
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avoided.  There  were  also  sheep  and  goats  to  produce  meat,  but  it, 
too,  was  tough.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  meat  and  fish  were 
salted  and  put  into  huge  vats  from  which  the  people  got  their  sup- 
ply of  it  all  through  the  winter.  Lots  of  people  suffered  from 
scurvy  as  a  result  of  eating  all  that  salted  meat  without  many  green 
things  to  balance  it.  Besides  the  ordinary  meats,  hare  was  com- 
monly eaten,  and  venison  was  traditionally  a  delicacy  of  the  tables 
of  royalty  and  the  richest  people. 

Birds  were  used  for  festive  occasions  rather  than  for  everyday 
eating.  They  were  roasted  on  spits  and  served  whole.  Peacocks, 
after  they  were  cooked,  were  redressed  in  their  fine  plumage  and 
served  in  life-like  position. 

Some  special  feasts,  mainly  religious  ones,  were  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  fish  dishes.  There  were  lakes  and  swamps  available 
to  most  of  the  estates,  and  the  monasteries,  where  there  was  special 
need  for  a  quantity  of  fish  for  all  the  fast  days,  often  had  fish  ponds. 

Of  the  vegetables,  onions  are  mentioned  most  often  in  the  old  cook 
books,  but  there  were  also  peas,  beans,  leeks,  cabbages,  and  herbs. 
Nevertheless,  any  sort  of  vegetable  was  relatively  unimportant.  As 
deserts,  cooked  fruits  were  common.  Raw  fruit  was  regarded  as 
being  detrimental  to  health,  but  it  may  have  been  eaten  neverthe- 
less. Simplicity  of  breakfast  foods,  even  in  noble  households,  was 
in  contrast  to  the  feasts,  for  a  large  breakfast  consisted  of  beer, 
bread  with  butter,  and  saltfish. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  drinking  of  intoxicants  was  almost 
universal.  Water  was  used  more  generally  for  bathing  and  cooking 
than  for  drinking.  Drunkeness  was  classed  along  with  gluttony 
among  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  amount  of  eating  and  drinking  that  went  on.  The  popular 
drinks  of  that  period  were  mead,  which  is  a  mixture  of  fermented 
honey  and  water ;  metheglin,  which  is  similar,  cider,  ale,  and  wine. 
At  the  end  of  a  feast,  wine  was  served  with  spices  and  the  drinking 
of  it  was  accompanied  by  much  ceremony.  But  during  the  rest  of 
the  feast,  also,  it  was  consumed  by  itself  and  in  mixtures.  "A 
favorite  combination  of  food  and  drink  was  the  winesop,  so  prized 
by  Chaucer's  Franklin."  Winesops  were  praised  as  being  able  to 
cleanse  the  teeth,  to  sharpen  the  sight,  and  to  aid  digestion. 

The  scene  of  the  eating  was  in  all  cases  the  main  hall  of  the 
building.  In  palaces,  the  main  hall  was  an  enormous  room  with  a 
platform,  upon  which  stood  the  table  where  the  lord  and  his  guests 
ate,  at  one  end,  and  on  the  walls  and  suspended  from  beams  were 
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gorgeous  tapestries,  stuffed  heads  of  animals,  and  banners  emblaz- 
oned with  coats  of  arms.  There  was  little  furniture,  and  instead  of 
being  covered  with  rugs,  the  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes  which  in 
the  course  of  time  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  all  kind  of  filth. 
There  were  hawks  perched  about  the  room  and  dogs  were  under 
tables.  If  feasts  were  held  at  night,  the  dim  but  rather  glamorous 
light  was  that  of  wax  candles. 

When  there  was  a  feast,  the  tables  in  the  palaces  were  set  with 
fine  linens,  beautiful  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  and  rock  crystal, 
and  an  array  of  flowers.  At  the  guests'  places  were  knives,  spoons, 
and  small  towels.  Guests  had  no  individual  dishes,  except  the 
trenchers,  and  they  shared  cups  with  people  seated  next  to  them. 

Before  the  guests  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  the  servants 
washed  at  the  sideboard.  Then  the  taster  tried  the  bread  and  salt. 
Then  a  cupbearer  brought  water  and  towels  to  the  Lord,  and  after 
he  had  washed,  the  other  people  followed  his  example.  Then  after 
a  blast  from  a  trumpet,  servants  filed  in  carrying  an  array  of  dishes. 
There  were  many  courses,  but  they  were  mixed  up  so  that  fish  and 
meat  were  often  served  in  the  same  one.  The  desserts,  which  came 
after  the  heavy  meat  courses,  were  highly  decorative  and  sometimes 
moulded  into  the  forms  of  animals.  An  especially  picturesque  dish 
was  a  pie,  which,  when  the  crust  was  broken,  revealed  living  birds 
which  flew  out  into  the  room. 

The  guest  found  rules  for  his  behavior  at  feasts  in  the  Boke  of 
Curtesye.  In  general,  he  should  not  do  anything  that  would  make 
him  appear  gluttonous,  he  should  have  clean  hands  for  the  sake  of 
companions  who  shared  his  dishes.  "He  should  not  stuff  his  mouth 
with  morsels  of  bread ;  otherwise,  when  he  has  his  cheeks  full,  men 
will  say  he  has  a  mouth  like  an  ape."  He  should  not  "let  his  spoon 
stand  in  his  dish  or  to  lay  it  at  the  side,  but  he  should  clean  it 
properly,  whether  by  licking  it  or  by  rubbing  it  on  the  cloth." 
"Lastly,  when  washing  after  the  meal  he  should  not  spit  in  the 
basin  he  washes  in,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  God  should  take 
especial  heed  where  he  spits." 

During  the  course  of  the  meal,  there  w^as  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ment. Musicians  played  almost  all  of  the  time  from  a  little  balcony, 
and  a  certain  number  of  minstrels  were  usually  maintained  by  large 
households.  And  the  guests,  with  lack  of  dignity,  indulged  in  horse- 
play, practical  jokes,  singing,  and  dancing,  sometimes  'till  the  dawn. 
Then  they  departed  to  their  beds  in  the  castle  or  to  their  separate 
lodgings. 
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Excuse  For  Behavior 

Kate  Sanford 

If  I  had  lived  in  those  enchanted  times, 
So  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  old  romance, 
When  ladies  lived  in  high  embattled  towers 
And  watched  their  loves  ride  off  to  distant  climes 
On  horses  swift  of  limb,  of  fiery  glance — 
I  would  have  woven  love  for  you  in  flowers 
And  pearls  and  thread  of  gold  to  some  design 
Whose  every  line  would  hold  a  million  words 
And  each  small  word  as  many  thoughts  of  you. 
Within  my  heart  serene  against  all  time 
'Twould  then  have  hung  and  with  bright  silver  swords 
I  would  have  held  it  there — forever  true, 
I  see  you  now  and  merely  nod  and  smile. 
Feeling  the  stab  of  silver  swords  the  while. 
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The  Edge  of  Darkness: 
A  Phantasy 

Mary  Brown-Serman 

ALL  around,  to  the  barren  hills  on  one  side  and  as  far  as  one 
could  see  on  the  other,  the  yellow  waters  shone  dully  under 
the  cruel  brazen  sky.  In  the  midst  of  them  lay  the  island 
which  had  itself,  until  lately,  been  but  another  barren  hill.  On 
one  end  of  it  was  cluttered  with  the  pathetic  shelters  of  the  refu- 
gees; at  the  other,  separated  from  them  as  far  as  the  surly  flood 
would  permit,  was  the  overcrowded  building  which  was  being  used 
as  a  hospital.  It  was  here  that  the  Englishman  lay  dead — dead  of 
the  burning  fever. 

The  nurse  and  the  doctor  were  conversing  in  low  tones  by  the 
bedside  of  the  young  wife,  the  girl  who  had  but  lately  come  to  the 
young  Englishman,  from  across  the  sea,  only  to  be  met  so  soon  by 
the  flood  and  the  fever. 

"It  is  so  sad — she  is  so  young  and  only  just  beginning  to  get 
well.    We  must  not  tell  her  until  morning  when  she  is  stronger." 

When  the  night  had  come  the  spirit  of  the  girl  found  itself  alone 
in  the  blackness.  She  could  not  remember  having  felt  such  free- 
dom before,  and  was  afraid.  Presently,  as  seemed  quite  natural, 
she  knew  that  the  spirit  of  her  husband  was  also  there.  She  was 
no  longer  afraid,  but  only  happy.  Suddenly,  she  knew  (for  a 
spirit  needs  no  speech,  but  knows  the  thoughts  of  another  as  the 
wind  would  know  the  sweet  coolness  of  a  night) — she  knew  why  he 
was  there.  He  was  Dead — his  body  was  lying  there  in  the  hospital 
as  hers  was,  but  hers  was  sleeping  and  his  was  Dead.  She  was  sure 
of  that. 

He  was  come  for  his  last  night  with  her  before  he  crossed  forever 
over  the  Border  of  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  Yet  she  was  not  sad  in 
her  heart,  because  he  was  not.  They  were  happy  in  being  together 
in  their  great  freedom — freedom  from  sickness  and  strife,  freedom 
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to  be  at  will  where  they  wished.  That  night  they  saw  the  whole 
world  and  the  people  of  it,  and  the  lands  that  lay  under  the  sun 
and  rain  and  those  in  moonlight  and  darkness.  Mostly,  they  saw 
England,  for  they  loved  England  best  of  all  the  lands  of  the  world. 
Presently,  the  time  came  for  the  man  to  go  to  the  Border  and  the 
girl  to  return  to  her  sleep.  They  went  together  among  the  stars 
till  they  came  near  to  the  place  of  the  great  stillness  and  light.  There 
they  lingered  awhile  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow  before  he  should 
cross  forever.  At  last  the  messenger  came,  one  of  those  who  had 
crossed,  who  know  everything  that  is  (as  those  in  the  Darkness 
would  say,  everything  that  has  been  and  will  be)  and  he  was  full 
of  joy.  The  man  being  Dead,  though  he  had  not  crossed,  knew  him 
and  the  news  he  brought.    The  girl,  because  he  had  not  crossed, 

knew  it  from  him  and  was  comforted. Go  back,  0  Living  Soul, 

for  you  have  yet  to  Die.    Leave  the  Dead  and  you  shall  yet  come  to 
him  before  another  day  is  past — to  him  and  to  the  great  Light 

******* 

In  the  morning,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  came  softly  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  young  woman.  As  they  watched  her,  she  woke,  and  they 
were  sure  that  she  had  passed  from  danger.  Soon  she  asked  for 
her  husband,  but  they  tried  to  put  her  off.  She  rose  in  her  bed  and 
looked  at  them,  not  fearfully  as  they  had  seen  so  many  do,  but  with 
eyes  filled  with  peace. 

"I  know,"  she  whispered,  "he  is  dead.  Don't  look  like  that,  for  I 
am  not  sad.  I  am  happy.  Oh,  but  why  do  I  know,  how  do  I  know? 
And  why  am  I  still  happy  when  he  is  gone?    I  don't  know." 

She  sank  back  exhausted,  closing  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  con- 
sternation of  those  faces  which  leaned  over  her.    And  she  slept. 

"Poor  little  thing,"  cried  the  nurse,  "the  fever  has  gone  to  her 
head  and — " 

She  could  not  go  on,  but  left  to  answer  the  cries  of  the  other  pa- 
tients. The  doctor  mused,  "I  wonder  if  she  is  right ...  I  wonder.  .  . 
It  has  happened  before !"  Then  he  shook  himself  as  if  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  wondering.  "I  must  be  getting  hysterical,  and  small 
wonder." 

When  he  returned  from  his  rounds  he  stood  by  the  bedside  again, 
and  looked  at  the  young  Englishwoman's  smiling  face.  While  he 
was  gone,  she  had  died. 
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Snow  Trail 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

Yawning  holes  stretch  across  the  snow, 

Even  in  their  measure, 

Even  in  their  destruction 

Of  the  serene  white  surface. 

They  gape,  those  wretched  wounds 

That  mark  a  mortal's  tread, 

And  never  shall  they  fade 

While  there  is  snow  across  this  hill. 

They'll  shout  their  pain  to  those  who  see. 

By  being  mute  and  irreparable. 

I  think  my  heart  was  smooth 

And  scarless  till  you  came. 

The  holes  left  by  your  even  tread 

As  you  passed  proudly  through  my  life 

In  some  forgotten  year 

Are  wounds  that  shall  endure, 

Mute  and  irreparable. 

Until  my  heart  returns  to  native  dust. 
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Pippins  and  Cheese^ 


Myra  Carr 


/  /T  WILL  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there's  pippins  and  cheese 
to  come." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I,  ii 

Tossing  their  napkins  nonchalantly  on  the  table,  the  guests 
pushed  back  their  chairs  and  rose,  following  the  host's  course  of 
action. 

"Fine  dinner,  old  top,  especially  for  a  bachelor,"  some  one  said, 
slapping  Dick  Harriss  on  the  back. 

Several  individuals  fell  into  little  groups  and  brought  up  fresh 
arguments  on  subjects  discussed  during  the  dinner.  One  man 
darted  behind  a  curtain  for  a  generous,  undisturbed  yawn,  and  ap- 
peared again  with  blinking  eyes.  Two  ladies  felt  the  material  of 
the  dining  room  draperies  and  confided  their  opinions  to  each  other 
in  low  voices.  Another  smiled  very  forcefully  at  the  reflection  of 
herself  in  a  mirror  and  applied  fresh  lipstick,  as  though  to  put  new 
life  into  a  steadily  ageing  face.  Then  she  sidled  up  to  the  host, 
and,  putting  her  arm  through  his,  cried  cheerily, 

"Dick,  let's  go  down  to  the  lounge  where  you  have  all  those  games 
and  tables  and  things — and,  well,  the  bar,  of  course." 

The  suggestion  was  taken  up  immediately  by  the  rest,  and  all 
filed  downstairs  to  the  basement.  One  couple  began  a  furious  game 
of  ping  pong,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  dropped  exhausted  on  the 
nearest  sofa.  Others  turned  to  bridge  or  poker,  and  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  games  when  Harriss  suggested  that  someone  tell  a 
story.  The  choice  devolved  upon  Birdwistell  Fleming,  a  very  unas- 
suming, bashful  little  man  who,  ten  years  ago,  had  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Mrs.  Fleming  and  was  still  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

"I  know  of  a  story,"  Fleming  offered  timidly,  "which  I  like,  but 
I'm  not  so  sure  you  all  will.  It's  not  a  bit  risque  if  that's  what  you 
want.  But  I'll  tell  it,  and  if  anyone  becomes  bored,  please  don't 
hesitate  to  stop  me.  I'm  used  to  that," — with  a  sly  glance  at  his 
wife,  who  bristled  and  gave  him  a  most  withering  look. 
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"Once,"  began  Fleming,  "there  was  a  very  nice  little  man  named 
Algernon  Plunkett,  who  was  as  pure  and  meek  as  the  proverbial 
lamb.  In  all  his  life,  he  was  never  known  to  disagree  with  a  single 
person  or  make  the  slightest  fuss  when  anything  went  wrong.  He 
sailed  happily  through  life,  loving  everything  and  everyone  he  came 
in  contact  with. 

"Mr.  Plunkett  never  knew  an  angry  moment  all  his  life.  His 
were  all  very  pleasant  and  very  happy.  He  saw  only  the  good  in 
people,  and  when  there  was  no  good  in  some,  he  blamed  it  on  hered- 
ity and  environment,  and  loved  them  for  their  handicaps.  He 
found  a  use  for  everything  in  life — from  the  tiniest  screw  to  the 
most  worn-out  old  shoe. 

"Mr.  Plunkett  could  sit  through  a  stupid  movie  with  everyone 
else  snoring  and  come  out  raving  about  it.  He  could  play  bridge 
all  night  without  holding  a  face  card  and  never  complain.  He 
never  missed  going  to  church  a  Sunday  in  his  life.  He  adored  spin- 
ach, carrots,  and  everything  that  is  wholesome,  and  on  the  cook's 
night  off  he  didn't  even  object  to  cold  potatoes.  He  never  com- 
plained when  his  wife  forgot  to  prepare  his  meals  or  when  she 
fussed  and  argued  with  him,  as  she  so  often  did.  Nor  did  he  object 
even  when  the  children  tore  up  his  papers  and  played  cowboy  in 
his  office. 

"He  had  abstained  all  his  life  from  anything  containing  alcohol. 
He  even  turned  down  cider,  tipsy  cake  and  sillabub  because  he  was 
afraid  of  getting  dizzy  and  doing  something  foolish. 

"Mr.  Plunkett  woke  up  singing  every  morning  and  went  to  bed 
singing  at  night,  regardless  of  domestic  trouble,  poor  business  or 
bodily  ailments.  When  his  wife  wanted  to  go  to  the  country,  he 
took  her  without  a  word;  likewise  to  the  seashore,  though  he 
couldn't  swim.  But  he  adored  sitting  on  the  beach,  even  while 
turning  a  bright  lobster  pink  color. 

"When  his  children  put  tacks  in  his  bed  and  hid  his  cuff  links, 
he  patted  them  on  the  head  and  gave  them  pennies.  When  his  busi- 
ness failed,  he  only  smiled  and  found  another  job. 

"He  only  went  with  one  girl  before  he  married  Mrs.  Plunkett  and 
that  was  the  one  who  lived  next  door  to  him.  He  felt  as  though  he 
were  letting  her  down  when  he  married  someone  else,  so  he  made 
amends  by  telling  her  that  she  was  like  a  sister  to  him!  He  was 
never  known  to  say  a  bad  word  or  have  the  slightest  questionable 
thought.    He  neither  knew,  saw,  nor  heard  any  evil  in  this  world. 
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Mr.  Plunkett  might  even  have  disproved  the  theory  that  no  one  in 
this  life  is  perfect. 

"When  he  went  out  among  people,  he  said  only  as  much  as  was 
necessary  for  his  contribution  to  the  conversation  and  then  shut  up 
like  a  clam.  Whenever  he  gave  his  views  on  anything,  he  always 
began  by  apologizing  for  their  inferiority. 

"So  that,  to  Mr.  Plunkett,  life  was  a  bed  of  roses,  a  bowl  of  cher- 
ries, and  milk  and  honey  all  combined. 

"But  Fate  was  determined  to  find  an  Achilles'  heel  in  this  epitome 
of  virtue  and  purity.  Mr.  Plunkett  had  a  very  nice  secretary  who 
was  as  competent  as  she  was  pretty — but  of  course  he  saw  only  the 
competent  side.  I  doubt  if  he  had  even  really  noticed  her  face  or 
figure. 

"One  day,  the  boss  called  him  into  his  office  and  offered  him  an 
extremely  large  raise  in  salary.  Well,  Algernon  Plunkett  was  so 
excited  and  happy  that  he  almost  went  out  of  his  mind.  But,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  his  wife  and  the  children  were  visiting  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  celebrate  this  grand 
occasion.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  his  eye  fell  on  Miss 
Owens,  the  secretary,  and  she  looked  so  pretty  and  attractive  and  so 
in  need  of  some  diversion  that  he  decided  he'd  take  her  out  to  lunch. 
He  hoped  she  wouldn't  think  he  was  being  too  fresh,  asking  her  this 
way.  But  Miss  Owens  was  only  too  glad  to  go,  and  asked  if  she 
might  be  allowed  to  choose  the  place.  She  led  him  to  a  small  incon- 
spicuous door,  a  few  steps  below  the  street  level,  through  which  they 
gained  entrance  by  a  certain  number  of  knocks.  The  doorman  nod- 
ded to  Miss  Owens  as  though  he  knew  her  quite  well,  and  an  equally 
familiar  waiter  led  the  way  to  a  table  for  two.  Plunkett  was  indeed 
mystified  and  not  a  little  intrigued  by  all  this.  He  felt  rather  devil- 
ish, but  wouldn't  have  admitted  it  for  the  world. 
"The  waiter  cleared  his  throat. 
"  'Drinks?'  he  inquired. 

"  'No,'  replied  Plunkett  emphatically,  and  then  remembering  that 
this  was  a  celebration,  and  that  he  should  do  it  up  in  a  big  way,  he 
added, 

"  'Well,  why  shouldn't  I  ?'  And  so,  at  Miss  Owens'  suggestion, 
two  Martinis  were  brought. 

"Mr.  Plunkett  tasted  his,  and  made  a  very  wry  face.  He  felt  as 
though  a  fire  was  burning  inside  him.  But  he  kept  sipping  until 
his  face  grew  less  wry,  the  taste  much  better,  and  the  fire  a  great 
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deal  hotter.  His  head  began  to  feel  lighter  and  lighter,  and  he 
heard  himself  chattering  about  the  silliest  things! 

"The  orchestra  began  to  play,  and  Algernon  Plunkett  swayed 
back  and  forth  to  the  rhythm.  Presently  they  danced — or  at  least 
Miss  Owens  danced.  Plunkett's  attempt  could  hardly  be  given  so 
dignified  a  name — but  shag,  Charleston,  or  whatever  it  was,  they 
stuck  it  out  until  the  end  of  the  piece. 

"Another  cocktail  was  brought,  and  still  another,  during  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Plunkett  learned  that  Miss  Owens'  name  was 
Lily — so  it  was  Lily  and  Algy  from  then  on.  Plunkett  was  having 
the  time  of  his  life.  He  beat  on  the  table  and  glasses  with  his 
knife,  flipped  water  on  the  walls  with  his  spoon,  and  made  Miss 
Owens  a  present  of  the  flowers  that  were  on  the  table.  He  forgot 
about  his  wife,  the  children,  the  office,  and  his  great  ideals.  He 
found  himself  telling  Miss  Owens  how  sweet  she  was,  and  how  very 
pretty,  and  what  rosy  cheeks  and  what  violet  eyes  and  what  tempt- 
ing lips  she  had.  Miss  Owens  was  likewise  saying  just  as  tender 
things  to  him.  In  a  state  of  terrific  excitement,  Plunkett  groped 
for  her  hand  under  the  table  and  clasped  it  very  tightly  in  his.  He 
called  her  his  turtle-dove,  his  covey-bird,  his  cream-puff,  and  he,  in 
turn,  was  her  dumpling,  her  love-bird,  her  honey-bee. 

"Finally  Plunkett,  throwing  all  care  to  the  winds,  moved  his 
chair  beside  hers,  seized  her  awkwardly  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed 
her  again  and  again  until  she  literally  had  to  push  him  away  to  get 
her  breath.  He  too  was  gasping  for  breath,  and  got  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  blew  his  nose  to  conceal  his  embarrassment  over  such 
effusion.  But  Miss  Owens,  being  fully  recovered,  now  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  clung  there. 

"  'Algy,  my  cute  little  dumpling,'  she  murmured,  'you're  going 
to  come  to  my  apartment  tonight  and  every  night  until  you  grow 
tired  of  your  turtle-dove,  aren't  you,  dear?  I'll  warm  your  little 
slippers  by  the  fire,  and  make  tea  for  you,  and  we'll  have  a  perfect 
little  nest  all  our  own.  Think  how  wonderful,  how  simply  marvel- 
ous it'll  be — just  you  and  I." 

"Algy  was  thinking,  but  not  about  how  'wonderful  it  would  be.' 
He  was  trying  desperately  to  figure  out  what  was  wrong  with  this 
picture.  Something  very  cold,  like  a  chill,  was  running  up  his  spine, 
and  his  brow  was  quite  damp,  and  everything  was  going  around  so 
fast,  and  Miss  Owens'  words — Lord,  what  could  she  mean  ?  He  had 
a  wife — ah,  that  was  what  he'd  been  trying  to  remember — and  what 
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was  he  doing  here  with  this  girl  who  had  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  who  was  asking  him  to  come  to  her  house  at  night?  He  was 
trembling  now  and  really  frightened. 

"With  a  mighty  effort  he  drew  himself  up  to  a  dignified  position, 
removed  her  arms  and  looked  glassily  at  the  girl. 

"  'Miss  Owens',  he  began,  'you  don't  realize  the  horrible  thing 
I've  done.  I've  been  unfaithful  to  my  wife,  and  I've  fallen  from  the 
good  graces  of  God,  society,  and  myself.  I  can  no  longer  say  to 
myself,  "Plunkett,  you're  the  only  really  good  man  I  know."  I  am 
now  a  sinner,  one  of  the  condemned.  Please  don't  think  it  rude  of 
me  not  to  call  on  you  tonight  as  you  asked,  but  you  realize  of  course, 
that  it's  totally  out  of  the  question.  I  can't  understand  what  made 
me  do  such  a  thing.  Please  promise  me.  Miss  Owens,  that  you  will 
never,  never  mention  the  affair  of  this  afternoon  to  a  single  person 
as  long  as  you  live.'  He  looked  at  her  with  a  pleading,  frightened 
face. 

"Suddenly  Miss  Owens  burst  into  the  most  frightful  state  of 
hysterics  Plunkett  had  ever  seen.  If  he  hadn't  been  so  worried 
over  himself,  he'd  have  been  quite  upset  over  her.  But  he  could 
only  sit  and  stare. 

"  'This  has  been  the  funniest  day  of  my  life — ,'  she  cried, ' — to  see 
you  this  way  for  once — its'  really  worth  being  fired.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.' 

"Algernon  Plunkett  rose,  threw  a  bill  on  the  table  and  turned  to 
her. 

"  'If  you'll  excuse  me,  Miss  Owens, — I  can't  bear  this  immoral 
atmosphere  any  longer.  I'm  sorry  this  all  had  to  happen.  I  have 
never  been  more  ashamed  in  my  life.  As  you  say,  I  will  never  for- 
get this  experience.  You  may  pay  the  check  and  keep  the  rest — for 
— shall  we  say,  hush  money  ?'  And  with  that  he  grabbed  his  hat  and 
ran  out  of  the  room,  past  the  startled  doorman  and  into  the  crowded 
street,  leaving  gales  of  laughter  behind. 

"  '0,  God,'  he  prayed  silently,  'come  to  my  rescue.  What  shall  I 
do?  I  cannot  face  life  again  after  this.  I  could  never  look  anyone 
in  the  eye.  I  am  the  lowest  of  men,  and  there  is  no  place  for  me  in 
society  now.' 

"Algernon  Plunkett  walked  toward  the  city  dock,  'It  is  the  only 
way  out,'  he  thought,  'and  at  least  I  will  have  paid  the  price  of  my 
sin'.  He  reached  the  dock,  shut  his  eyes  tightly,  and  jumped.  All 
he  knew  was  that  he  hit  something  very  hard,  heard  a  lot  of  angry 
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men's  voices  and  was  tossed  back  up  on  the  dock  again.  There  he 
lay  for  some  time,  bewildered,  wondering,  and  finally  realizing — 
God  had  willed  that  he  should  live  and  suffer  his  punishment  in 
silence  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  so,  resignedly,  Algernon 
Plunkett  gathered  himself  up  and  returned  home,  a  worldier  and 
wiser,  though  a  very  miserable  man — and  people  wondered  after- 
wards why  Algy  hired  a  male  secretary,  why  he  ran  from  every 
pretty  woman  in  sight,  and  why  he  started  going  to  church  twice 
on  Sundays." 


The  Fog 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

Fog 

Presses  upon  me, 

Stifling  my  thoughts 

Into  a  monotone 

Of  gray, 

And  filling  my  heart 

With  the  blankness 

Of  despair. 
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Somewhere 

Jean  McKenney 

Somewhere  else 

Tonight 

The  moon  is  shining.  .  .  . 

Somewhere  else 

It  is  pregnant 

With  thoughts 

That  are 

Too  old  for  today 

And  too  young 

For  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

Somewhere 

It  is  covering 

Magnolia  blossoms 

With  silver  vapors 

Or 

Shadowing 

Granite 

And  a  thousand  panes  of  glass. 

Somewhere 

It  is  lying  naked 

On  the  crest  of 

A  wave, 

As  radiant 

It  is  inflaming  a 

Lost  valley. 

Somewhere  else 

Tonight 

A  heart  is  beating 

And  somewhere, 

Eyes  dark  with  wonder, 

In  an  uplifted 

Face 

Are  looking 

At  the  same  moon.  .  .  . 
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And  there. 

Reflected  on 

Its  golden  surface 

Lies  a  heart 

In  memory 

Of  a  love  that  once 

Rose  up 

To  it 

In  immortal  dreams. 


The  Heart 

Martha  Asher 

Where  lies  the  heart 
Lies  the  ultimate  self : 
'Tis  the  core  of  the  body, 
The  pulse  of  the  soul, 
The  strength  behind 
The  perpetual  goal 
Of  another  heart 
Which  secretly  throbs 
To  participant  joys — 
To  identical  sobs.  .  .  . 
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EUie  and  Her  Family 

Elizabeth  Howell  Love 

"Lookin'  ovah  Jordan  and  what  did  I  see 

Comin'  fer  t' carry  me  home  ? 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 

Comin'  fer  t'carry  me  home." 
These  melodious  words  were  wafted  from  the  kitchen  on  the 
wholesome  odor  of  turnip  green,  boiling  with  hog  jowl.  Coming  in 
here  and  there  on  familiar  phrases  were  the  voices  of  a  small  boy 
and  girl.  The  little  girl,  hardly  large  enough  to  toddle,  was  perched 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  table  surrounded  by  pots  and  pans  of  all 
descriptions,  which  she  pounded  and  pitched  off  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  boy,  four  years  older,  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
linoleum  floor,  building  fences  and  houses  with  silver  forks,  spoons 
and  knives.  It  mattered  not  to  EUie  that  it  was  her  mistress's  best 
"International"  silver,  if  her  "ole  man",  as  she  fondly  called  him, 
wished  to  play  with  it,  he  got  it. 

This  is  my  first  recollection  of  Ellie,  a  very  black  negro,  of  med- 
ium height,  with  her  figure  marred  by  a  very  large  tumor.  She 
possessed  unbelievable  strength,  and  when  her  equally  strong  hus- 
band, Charlie,  an  unusually  tall,  broad-shouldered,  typical  country 
negro,  came  home,  at  what  Ellie  considered  an  unfitting  hour,  she 
would  jump  out  on  him  from  behind  the  door  and  give  him  his 
justified  punishment.  These  punishments  were  always  surprising 
to  us  as  well  as  to  Charlie,  for  she  never  seemed  to  be  angry  with 
him,  and  in  the  twenty  years  that  she  had  been  in  our  family, 
never  once  has  she  seemed  out  of  patience.  It  mattered  not  if  I 
dirtied  all  the  pans  making  candy  and  strewed  the  sticky  mess  all 
over  the  kitchen  floor ;  or  if  Brother  brought  three  extras  home  to 
dinner.  Everything  we  did  was  perfect;  everything  we  possessed 
had,  in  her  opinion,  never  been  equaled  before. 

When  I  was  a  very  small  tot,  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  make 
me  eat  in  the  dining  room  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  preferred 
to  sit  at  the  table  between  Ellie  and  Charlie,  and  have  my  back 
baked  by  the  heat  from  the  large  coal  stove.    If  my  rice  or  carrots 
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did  not  please  me,  I  grabbed  the  tempting  looking  jowl  or  ham- 
burger-steak from  Charlie's  plate  or  from  Ellie's,  if  hers  looked 
more  inviting.  This  jolly  couple  always  laughed  at  my  pranks,  no 
amount  of  scolding  from  Mother  daunted  them,  and  they  never 
grabbed  my  hand  when  it  went  out  for  the  forbidden  food. 

While  the  food  attracted  me,  I  was  also  drawn  by  the  entertain- 
ing conversation.  There  was  the  romantic,  yet  true,  story  of 
Charlie's  fifteen-year-old  sister  who  ran  off  to  Hawaii  to  work  on 
a  sugar  plantation.  She  had  written  once,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
before,  sending  a  picture  of  her  child  and  Hawaiian  husband,  but 
their  address  had  been  lost  and  she  had  never  been  heard  from 
since.  They  never  seemed  to  worry  about  her  and  talked  of  her 
only  because  I  enjoyed  the  story. 

My  favorite  characters  were  Cousin  Mary  and  Cousin  Son.  Cousin 
Mary  was  a  very  fat  and  very  loud  darky,  who  never  came  to  see 
Ellie  without  bringing  a  large  market  basket,  in  case  she  might  see 
some  turnip  salad  along  the  road,  as  she  came.  Cousin  Mary's  great 
trial  was  her  very  large  boy.  Son.  He  was  constantly  getting  into 
jail  for  drinking  and  for  stealing  cars  because  he  wanted  a  ride  and 
while  forgetting  to  turn  the  corner  in  the  car,  he  rode  into  shop 
windows,  copings,  and  fences.  Just  the  other  day  in  the  middle  of 
a  calm  yet  humorous  letter  from  Ellie,  she  said  that  Cousin  Son  got 
mixed  up  with  two  negroes  and  a  white  man,  one  of  whom  shot 
him.  I  know  the  jail  will  miss  its  week-end  visitor,  for  he  was  al- 
ways in  a  raided  crap  game  on  Saturday  night. 

When  I  was  small,  I  had  not  the  usual  craze  of  a  child  for  picture- 
shows  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  I  stayed  at  home,  per- 
fectly happy  with  Ellie,  and  made  doll  clothes.  While  sitting  in 
the  library  sewing  with  the  radio  going  full  blast,  she  would  talk 
of  Maw  and  Paw.  Maw,  whose  name  is  delicious — Tina  Lousette 
Minerva  Ann  Katherine  Black  Sharp,  was  and  is  the  famous  Frank- 
lin fortune  teller,  and  she  makes  a  nice  living  at  this  art  she  learned 
when  a  slave  during  the  Civil  War.  She  is  a  tiny,  kinky-headed 
negro  who,  when  she  tells  your  fortune,  half  closes  her  eyes  and 
squints  at  you  from  under  her  glasses.  Her  house  is  papered  with 
pictures  of  her  family  and  pages  out  of  seed  catalogues,  and  chick- 
ens are  frequently  seen  roosting  on  the  top  of  her  bed.  Her  dirty 
cabin  offers  a  direct  contrast  to  Ellie's  neat  clean  home,  which  is  the 
other  half  of  that  "mansion"  on  Green  Street.  Paw  was  a  quiet, 
rather  bent  old  darky,  with  white  whiskers,  who  took  care  of  his 
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few  hogs,  a  cow,  and  a  horse.  Ellie  used  to  tell  thrilling  stories  of 
his  young  slave  days,  but  many  of  these,  I  have  always  believed  to 
be  products  of  her  vivid  imagination. 

Just  about  the  time  Brother  reached  the  second  grade  and  I  was 
three  or  four,  we  had  an  addition  to  the  family.  Ellie  brought  her 
daughter,  Jenny  Mary,  from  Franklin  to  live  with  us,  because 
Ellie's  mother  would  not  send  her  to  school.  Maw  had  never  been, 
and  she  saw  no  reason  why  Jenny  Mary  should  go.  She,  though 
slightly  older  than  Brother,  obeyed  us  implicitly,  because  she  knew 
if  she  did  not  Ellie  would  whip  her.  Jenny  Mary,  or  Jane  as  we 
called  her,  lived  with  us  for  some  years,  playing  with  us  and  help- 
ing us  with  our  lessons  or,  to  be  more  correct,  getting  mine  for  me. 
She  grew  into  a  tall,  handsome,  energetic  darky,  and  a  few  years 
later  married  a  nice  colored  man  with  a  good  job  of  houseboy. 

A  large  part  of  Ellie's  days,  while  she  was  with  us,  were  spent  at 
the  telephone,  for  one  or  the  other  of  her  large  family  was  always 
in  trouble  or  sick.  Her  two  greatest  trials  were  her  nephews,  Birdsy 
or  Sugar-Man,  the  latter  of  whom  Ellie  called  Dave  Willie,  for  she 
thought  the  name  Sugar-Man  unsuitable.  Birdsy's  fights,  crap 
games  and  stealing  of  small  articles  kept  him  always  in  the  Frank- 
lin jail.  Last  year,  he  remained  out  only  long  enough  to  marry  the 
girl  who  stabbed  him  with  the  scissors.  Sugar-Man's  weakness 
for  sweets  and  cigarettes  inevitably  proved  fatal  and  the  result  was 
the  reform  school.  These  inhabit  Maw's  home  the  short  time  they 
are  out  of  jail. 

Others  who  live  in  Maw's  cluttered  up  quarters  are  Jean,  a  fat 
deaf  and  dumb  mute,  who  dropped  in  one  day,  and  whose  visit  has 
extended  now  into  five  years,  and  Annie  May,  Ellie's  great-neice  and 
ward.  She  is  a  cute  little  negro  with  five  plaits  that  stick  straight 
out  from  her  head  and  are  pulled  so  tight  her  eyes  seem  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  popping  out. 

Now  you,  too,  know  Ellie,  who  is  one  of  my  first  and  dearest  re- 
membrances. She,  a  darky  of  the  old  school,  was  always  a  respect- 
ful and  faithful  servant,  who  ever  strove  to  please.  Throughout 
the  week,  she  worked  hard  and  never  seemed  to  tire.  Her  only 
recreation  was  visiting  her  family  on  Sunday  and  viewing  the  bodies 
at  "Zema  Hill's  Undertaking  Establishment"  on  Thursday  night. 
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Make-Believe 

Anna  Lawrence  Redfern 

AT  the  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street  and  Granby  Street,  there 
is  a  little  wooden  building  v/ith  a  sign  on  it  that  reads, 
"Abraham  Fuller  Monuments".  The  lot  around  the  building 
is  filled  with  slabs  of  granite  and  marble.  There  are  many  sizes 
and  shapes,  ranging  in  color  from  brown  and  grey  to  pure  white. 
Some  of  them  are  carved  and  ornamented;  others  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  chisel. 

I  often  passed  this  place  in  my  comings  and  goings,  and  one  day 
I  noticed  a  tombstone  sitting  at  the  rear  of  the  building  that  was 
neatly  lettered.  There  was  no  epitaph ;  it  simply  said,  "John  Hull. 
1894-1935."  It  was  the  only  monument  in  the  whole  collection  that 
had  any  writing  on  it,  and  it  piqued  my  curiosity.  Why  should  it 
be  standing  there  when  obviously  it  should  be  marking  the  resting 
place  of  a  man  named  John  Hull  who  was  born  in  1894  and  died 
in  1935?  Each  time  I  passed,  my  curiosity  grew,  and  since  there 
was  no  one  to  answer  my  questions  about  it,  I  began  to  solve  the 
problem  in  my  imagination. 

John  Hull  was  a  young  clerk  who  had  been  wrongfully  accused 
of  stealing  from  his  employer.  Knowing  that  he  was  innocent 
but  convinced  that  circumstances  would  convict  him,  John  Hull 
escaped  and  went  to  live  in  a  far  distant  city.  There  he  changed 
his  name,  prospered,  and  became  a  prominent  and  respected  citi- 
zen. Years  later,  overcome  by  nostalgia  and  unafraid  of  recogni- 
tion because  of  his  altered  appearance,  he  returned  to  his  home 
town  to  bury  the  unfortunate  John  Hull.  There,  he  ordered  a  tomb- 
stone and  told  people  that  a  friend  of  his,  named  John  Hull,  had  re- 
quested that,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
town  of  B — .  Unfortunately,  Hull  had  perished  in  a  fire,  and  his 
body  has  not  been  recovered,  but  the  stranger  wished  to  set  up  a 
monument  for  him.  Hearing  the  name  Hull,  the  old  men  listening 
to  his  story  began  to  talk  and  tell  the  stranger  the  queer  case  of  the 
young  clerk  whose  innocence  had  been  established  two  weeks  after 
his  disappearance  by  a  confession  from  the  guilty  party.     They 
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had  never  been  able  to  find  John  Hull  to  tell  him  the  good  news. 
Whereupon  the  stranger  broke  down,  confessed  that  he  was  John 
Hull,  and  everything  ended  happily.    That  was  one  story. 

Another  one  was  about  a  man,  John  Hull,  who  went  deep  into  the 
Northwest  lumber  region  on  a  business  deal  that  would  either  make 
him  or  break  him  financially.  His  family  patiently  waited  at  home. 
Then,  after  a  long  silence,  came  the  report  that  a  man  wearing  a 
gold  watch  with  the  name,  John  Hull,  engraved  on  the  case  had  been 
drowned  in  the  spring  floods.  Mrs.  Hull  prepared  to  bury  the  sup- 
posed body  of  her  husband  when,  at  the  crucial  moment,  the  true 
John  Hull  appeared,  hale  and  hearty,  and  his  fortune  made.  The 
dead  man  was  his  guide  who  had  been  sent  to  find  Hull's  watch, 
which  he  had  left  at  the  last  lumber  camp  he  visited.  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  invent  a  rousing  detective  story  in  which  the  mysterious 
tombstone  was  the  center  of  a  very  complicated  plot. 

One  day  I  mentioned  all  this  to  a  friend,  and  told  her  how  inter- 
ested I  was  on  this  tombstone  with  its  tantalizingly  brief  record. 
"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  my  practical  friend.  "Don't  be  so  romantic. 
It's  only  a  sample." 

Rebirth 

Howell  Lykes 

Always  there  will  be  spring,  recurrent  birth 

Of  shining  beauties,  joyous  to  behold. 

To  tell  the  resurrection  of  the  earth. 

And  sing  of  marvels,  yearly  new,  yet  old. 

This  is  the  season  people  have  a  look 

Of  wonder  on  their  faces,  bright  as  prayer, 

To  feel  the  pulse  of  life  that  snow  once  took, 

To  see  the  new  regalia  earth  does  wear. 

The  trees  are  bent  with  blossoms  opening  white 

As  resplendent  stars.    The  flower  gaily  flaunts 

Its  colors  o'er  the  ground,  and  in  the  night 

The  purple  shadows  sleep  in  silent  haunts. 

Lord,  touch  my  heart  with  that  same  wondrous  thing, 

And  once  more,  let  it  waken  with  the  spring. 
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One  Side  of  the  Story 

May  Weston 

MR.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  few  commuters  from  New  Jersey 
who  did  not  complain  bitterly  of  the  tedious  trip  daily  to 
and  from  New  York.  Indeed,  he  rather  enjoyed  the  ten 
minute  ferry  ride  between  Hoboken  and  Barclay  Street;  ten  min- 
utes twice  a  day  to  watch  the  boats  large  and  small,  slow  and  swift, 
moving  endlessly  in  the  river;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  above  the  low  buildings  lining  the  West  Shore  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  to  study  the  matchless  Manhattan  Skyline,  and  to  wonder  what 
lay  behind  the  mask-like  faces  of  his  fellow  commuters. 

On  one  of  those  brisk  October  mornings  when  Fall  throws  its 
first  chill  in  the  air,  Mr.  Nichols  stood  as  usual  on  the  bow  of  the 
upper  deck  of  the  boat  as  it  pulled  out  of  the  ferry  house  into  the 
river.  For  a  few  minutes,  he  watched  the  gulls  hover  about  the 
piles  of  the  docks,  fly  off  till  they  were  lost  from  sight,  and  then 
swoop  down  again  to  settle  momentarily  on  the  refuse-laden  water 
of  the  Hudson.  Turning  to  stroll  across  the  deck,  he  glanced  idly 
at  the  other  passengers,  a  dozen  or  so  business  men  with  news- 
papers under  their  arms  and  four  or  five  working  girls  of  the 
nondescript,  ageless  type.  Then  his  attention  was  arrested  by  one 
of  the  latter  group.  What  was  there  about  her  that  so  definitely 
set  her  apart?  She  was  dressed  much  like  the  others  in  a  tailored 
suit  and  felt  hat,  an  outfit  that  was  plain,  neat  and  inconspicuous. 
Her  shoes  were  polished  though  worn,  and  her  gloves  were  whole. 
The  only  possible  distinction  between  her  appearance  and  that  of 
the  other  girls  was  that  she  was  rather  more  shabby  and  less  smart 
than  they. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  these  things  that  Mr.  Nichols  had  noticed, 
but  her  face.  Never  had  he  seen  such  an  expressionless,  motion- 
less mask,  and  he  stood  and  stared.  Her  features  were  small  and 
nicely  formed,  her  eyes  were  clear  and  blue,  but  in  her  whole  face 
there  was  not  one  vestige  of  mobility.  There  was  no  smallest  trace 
of  color  in  her  cheeks,  so  her  mouth,  though  only  slightly  rouged, 
seemed  bizarre.    How  could  her  eyes  remain  so  blank  and  unseeing, 
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so  utterly  lifeless  for  so  long  ?  Suddenly,  not  wishing  to  look  at  her 
any  longer,  Mr.  Nichols  moved  on  across  the  deck  just  as  she  turned 
her  head.  She  seemed  to  feel  the  chill  in  the  autumn  air,  although 
here  the  sun  beat  down  warmly,  for  she  shivered  and  drew  her  coat 
closer  around  her.  Then  for  a  moment,  as  Mr.  Nichols  came  oppo- 
site her,  their  glances  met.  And  yet  there  was  no  slightest  flicker 
of  expression,  and  Mr.  Nichols  knew  she  was  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing seen  him.  Behind  her  eyes,  there  seemed  to  be  no  emotion  or 
feeling,  not  interest  nor  fear  nor  hope  nor  despair — simply  nothing. 

About  nine  hours  later,  Mr.  Nichols  stood  at  the  rail  of  another 
ferry  as  it  ploughed  this  time  toward  the  Jersey  shore.  He  noticed 
nothing  of  his  surroundings  and  was  even  unaware  of  the  hint  of 
salt  blowing  in  his  face.  He  was  seeing  again  that  girl's  still  face 
with  its  empty  eyes.  Turning  quickly,  he  went  into  the  cabin, 
wondering  if  he  would  ever  again  be  able  to  cross  this  river  with 
lightheartedness  and  pleasure — cross  without  remembering.  He 
opened  his  newspaper  resolutely,  but  was  careful  to  avoid  letting  his 
gaze  fall  on  the  small  item  in  one  corner  he  had  noticed  earlier.  It 
had  read: 

"A  young  woman  as  yet  unidentified  was  instantly  killed  this 
morning  when  hit  by  a  truck  on  West  St.  As  she  left  the  Lacka- 
wanna Ferry  House  at  Barclay  St.,  she  stepped  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  truck  which  was  driven  by  Paul  N.  Woods  of  481  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Apparently  the  act  was  deliberate.  The  woman  was 
about  21  years  of  age  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  dark,  tailored  suit  and  had  about  four  dollars,  a  latch 
key,  a  compact  and  lipstick  in  her  purse.  No  identification  of  any 
kind  could  be  found.    Woods  is  being  held  for  further  questioning." 
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Extra  Chapter 

Mary  Brown-Serman 

THE  father  of  the  family  arose  solemnly  at  the  end  of  dinner 
and,  rubbing  his  hands  together  pompously  made  it  known  by 
stern  glance  at  his  assembled  wife,  children  and  other  relations 
that  he  was  about  to  say  something  of  great  importance.  He  waited 
for  several  seconds  while  the  giggles  of  the  children  were  smothered 
and  the  clatter  of  spoons  and  cups  gradually  quieted  down.  There 
was  something  even  more  than  usually  self-satisfied  in  his  appear- 
ance this  evening  and  the  family  were  a  very  little  awed  by  it. 
After  the  last  patient  mother  had  subdued  the  last  wriggling  child, 
he  began  his  speech. 

"My  dears,  this  is  no  ordinary  occasion  in  our  lives,  not  a  mere 
family  reunion  are  we  enjoying  here  tonight,  but  an  event  of  great- 
est importance  to  all  of  us.  For  we  gathered  here — shall  I  waste 
more  words — we  are  gathered  here  to  hear  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  piece  of  news  so  overpowering,  so  eminently  satisfying  to  me 
and  for  you  so — " 

During  these  remarks  various  degrees  of  inattention  were  regis- 
tered. The  littlest  children  had  always  made  it  a  point  to  listen  to 
as  little  as  possible  of  what  was  said  by  grown-ups,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  risen  above  this  attitude  only  insofar  as  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  old  Mr.  Bronson  said  was  not 
worth  listening  to.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  most  loyal  still  be- 
lieved that  if  you  left  out  nine-tenths  of  it,  you  would  find  something 
there.  A  little  black  eyed  girl  dropped  a  spoon  and  was  sent  from 
the  room.  Two  little  boys  talked  in  audible  whispers  which  could 
not  be  controlled,  but  when  their  mothers  cast  anxious  glances  at 
the  old  man,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  lost  in  his  subject. 
Time  wore  on. 

Suddenly,  like  a  long  awaited  storm,  the  point  of  the  speech  came. 

"My  dears,  I  have  discovered  that  we  are  all  in  a  story.  What- 
ever we  do  now  will  be  written  down  for  posterity.    I  hope — " 

The  family  was  overcome. 

From  that  time  on,  each  individual  was  a  changed  person.    Some 
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were  merely  exaggerated,  others  tried  as  hard  as  they  could  to  be- 
come heroes  or  villains  in  their  own  way.  Caricatures,  and  distor- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  people,  real  and  unreal  developed  quickly  in 
the  house.  One  young  man  turned  cavalier,  another  desperado, 
and  all  the  girls  became  blushing  brides  or  American  girls  or  almost 
anything  else  which  was  sufficiently  spectacular.  In  the  older  ones 
the  same  trouble  worked  in  different  and  perhaps  worse  ways.  One 
would  never  have  recognized  in  them  the  interesting,  though  hardly 
unusual  family  of  a  while  before. 

One  night,  a  poor  struggling  young  author  went  off  his  balance. 
His  friends  found  him  sitting  with  his  face  in  his  hands  amid  great 
piles  of  torn  yellow  paper.  He  would  not  tell  them  what  was  the 
matter,  but  every  now  and  then  burst  out  wildly  into  exclamations 
which  the  friends,  however  sympathetic,  did  not  wholly  under- 
stand, and  this  was  the  sad  refrain, 

"Damn  them,  I  guess  I  better  go  out  and  sell  shoe  strings,  I'm  so 
dumb.  I  guess  if  my  own  characters  I  invented  myself  won't  let  me 
run  my  own  story,  I  guess  I  better  go  out  and  sell  shoe  strings  so 
I'll  meet  some  bright  people.  If  the  Neiv  Yorker  and  Wild  West 
and  Blackwoods  and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  True  Confes- 
sions and  the  Atlantic  combined  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
they  couldn't  thiink  up  such  dumb  people  as  me  and  these  charact- 
ers. I  guess  I'll  just  go  out  on  the  cold  dark  streets  and  sell  shoe 
strings." 
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Why 


Bennett  Wilcox 

A  lonely  beach,  a  sailless  sea, 

A  cool  refreshing  breeze  and  thee, 

The  sun,  a  ball  of  fiery  hue 

Slow  fading  in  the  cloudless  blue, 

Soft  lapping  of  the  waves  against  the  beach. 

With  outstretched  hands  I  feel  that  I  can  reach 

The  very  power  that  made  it  all. 

And  then  a  roar,  my  castles  fall 

And  crumble  in  the  sand. 

The  spell  that's  only  made  by  nature's  hand 

Is  broken  by  a  silver  plane  against  the  sky. 

Resentful  of  that  man-made  monster  winging  by, 

I  cross  myself,  I  bow  my  head,  and  question  why. 
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"This  Old  Doorway  .  .  "  Lamb, 
My  First  Play 

Margaret  Smith 

IN  its  setting  of  red  brick,  the  entrance  to  my  Grandfather's  house 
shone  out  a  welcome  to  all  those  who  climbed  the  wide  stone  steps 
to  its  threshold.  Its  immaculate  whiteness  possessed  the  same 
air  of  starched  tidiness  that  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  my 
tiny  Grandmother.  The  very  fact  that  the  door  was  never  flung  im- 
pulsively open,  but,  at  first,  only  "cracked,"  so  that  the  chain  held  it, 
indicated  that  all  inside  was  secret  and  somehow  mysterious.  Never- 
theless, once  within  the  cool  hall-way  memories  greeted  me  .  .  . 
memories  of  the  many  surprises  and  gay  times  which  I  had  enjoyed 
behind  that  gleaming  door  with  its  brass  knocker,  marked 
"Ravenel". 

Doors  are,  supposedly,  unchangeable  things,  but  this  door,  be- 
cause of  an  indefinable  something,  is  different.  The  Christmas  card 
Grandfather  worked  over  so  carefuly  those  three  or  four  months 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  Here  in  the  late  fall  with  leaves  strewn  on 
the  stoop,  the  door  stood  wide  open  showing  the  spacious  hall,  even 
to  the  flowers  on  the  table  and  the  ultimate  touch  of  the  sunlight 
shining  through  the  open  door  at  the  back.  This,  with  the  proper 
greeting  and  a  little  tissue  paper  cover,  bearing  in  gold  letters  the 
title,  "The  Open  Door",  made  his  card  complete.  To  many  people 
this  card  signified  that  the  Ravenels  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
guests  at  any  time,  but  to  me  it  offered  a  world  wherein  I,  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  might  find  delightful  and  unpredictable  adventure. 
I  once  found  myself  wondering  if  "The  Open  Door"  included  that 
of  the  cake  closet  and  of  the  jelly  closet.  But  it  was  the  unwritten 
law  that  I  should  ask  no  one,  for  one  could  only  hope  and  wait  for 
the  honor  of  being  invited  to  taste  of  the  dainty  morsels  kept  in 
these  closets. 

Another  time,  in  June,  I  found  the  door  looking  entirely  different. 
My  Grandparents  were  celebrating  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
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sary  with  a  reception,  followed  by  a  small  dance  for  their  Grand- 
children. To  this  I  went  with  great  awe  and  wonder  for  it  was  to 
be  my  first  dance.  When,  at  my  own  request,  I  was  allowed  to  lift 
the  large  knocker,  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  see  the  door  flung  open 
by  a  robust  negro  in  ornate  livery,  and  I  missed  having  Maizie  poke 
her  head  out  and,  upon  seeing  me,  say,  "Oh,  it's  you,  Miss  Ellen. 
Come  right  in!"  It  just  wasn't  right  somehow  .  .  .  her  not  being 
there.  Amazed,  and  a  bit  worried,  I  sought  out  Maizie  in  the  guest 
room  and  asked  her  why  all  the  strange  servants  were  there  and, 
even  though  she  carefully  explained  that  they  were  the  caterers,  I 
couldn't  understand  why  they  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  open- 
ing that  door. 

Throughout  the  years,  since  my  early  childhood,  this  door  has 
opened  to  me  many  times.  And  although  Maizie  is  dead  now,  it  is 
never  flung  wide  until  he,  who  opens  it,  has  first  peeped  out  to  see 
if  all  is  well.  Each  time  that  I  return  from  school,  I  pay  at  least 
one  visit  to  that  home,  so  beloved  and  so  filled  with  memories.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  door  shines  ever  brighter  as  I  mount  the 
wide  stairs  to  enter  upon  that  cool,  lovely  interior  which  still  holds 
so  many  secrets  from  me. 
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Destined 

Rose  F.  Hyde 

LAST  night  I  decided  to  write  a  masterpiece.  The  decision  came 
with  "a  bang", — like  lightning,  so  to  speak.  It  came  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  summer  storm,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
released  from  a  bow,  and  with  the  inevitability  of  sleep  at  the  end 
of  a  long  day. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing,  that  decision.  A  minute  before  it 
came,  I  was  nobody;  I  was  quite  simply  a  young  woman  with  the 
correct  number  of  eyes  and  ears,  legs  and  fingers,  and  with  no  other 
claim  to  fame  than  the  fact  that  my  family  used  to  think  I  was 
precocious,  which  I  have  had  reason  to  believe  was  no  more  than  a 
nicely  browned  bit  of  prejudice  on  their  part.  And  in  just  one 
second  of  that  illusion  that  we  call  time,  I  became  definitely  some- 
one. Not  just  anybody,  for  in  that  one  moment  I  gained  for  myself 
a  rare  personality ;  I  became  one  of  the  chosen  few — I  was  destined. 

It  was  a  terrifically  nice  feeling.  There  I  sat,  with  all  the  people 
around  me,  none  of  them  knowing  who  I  was,  who  I  really  was,  I 
mean,  and  I  dare  say  none  of  them  caring,  because,  of  course,  how 
could  they — poor  hum-drum  mortals,  plodding  on  their  weary  way 
— how  could  they  be  aware  of  what  had  happened  to  me.  They 
couldn't  know  that  my  name  was  to  be — what  is  it — heralded  (I 
think  that  is  the  word)  throughout  the  land  of  future  generations. 
Did  they  even  suspect  that  I  was  to  be  called  the  Glory  of  the  twen- 
tieth century?  Were  they  aware  of  their  privilege  in  counting  me 
among  their  friends  ? 

And  of  course  I  didn't  tell  them — I  hope  that  they  didn't  guess. 
I  don't  think  that  I  looked  any  differently  than  before  I  became  des- 
tined. I  put  my  hand  up  to  my  head  and  I  remember  being  a  little 
surprised  to  feel  it  still  there.  After  all,  you  know,  one  doesn't 
become  destined  every  day.  I  felt  my  face — I  had  the  same  nose 
with  the  bump  on  the  bridge.  My  family  had  always  told  me  that 
it  was  distinguished  and  I  had  always  laughed  at  them,  but  I  could 
see  then  that  they  were  right.     Writers  of  masterpieces  always 
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have  interesting  noses,  don't  they? — I  seem  to  remember  reading 
that  somewhere. 

It  was  a  tantalizing  secret.  I  laughed  silently  about  it.  I  kept 
wondering  what  they  would  all  do  if  I  told  them.  Quite  suddenly 
in  a  pause  in  their  dull  conversation  about  Shakespeare,  I  would 
say  in  a  beautifully  modulated  voice — it  would  be  a  charming  voice 
with  just  the  faintest  hint  of  boredom  in  it — "Oh  yes,"  I  would  say, 
"I  have  disputed  that  point  in  my  masterpiece".  Then  I  should  see 
them  turn  and  stare  at  me  with  adulation,  wonder,  and  awe  in  their 
eyes,  "But  my  dear,"  they  would  say,  "why  didn't  you  tell  us?" — 
or  "How  wonderful!" —  or  "How  magnificent!"  I  would  smile 
condescendingly. 

From  one  corner  of  the  room  came  a  deep  voice.  "What  is  your 
book  about?"  The  voice  came  at  me  like  a  rumble  of  thunder,  strik- 
ing against  me  and  pushing  me  away.  Like  the  fury  of  a  hurri- 
cane, it  beat  against  me,  blowing  me  through  the  walls  of  the  house, 
out  into  the  cold  of  a  black  and  starless  night. 

I  awoke  this  morning  with  the  covers  entirely  off  of  me,  my 
whole  body  shaking  in  the  iciness  of  the  room.  I  arose  and  dressed 
quickly,  smiling  to  myself  even  as  I  washed  my  face  in  the  freezing 
water.  For  one  night  I  had  been  great — I  had  experienced  the 
sentiments  of  the  Destined. 

And  that,  I  told  myself,  was  more  than  a  lot  of  people  had. 
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Philosophies 

Parker  Goodwin 

THE  lantern  and  the  dim  silhouette,  which  was  the  brakeman 
who  carried  the  lantern,  seemed  to  swing  as  one  .  .  .  contin- 
uously, tirelessly  as  a  metronone.  It  took  only  a  few  seconds  to 
signal  the  engineer,  only  several  rather  simple  motions.  And  yet, 
as  the  lantern  flashed  in  a  dull  yellow  arc,  the  story  of  a  life  ...  of 
an  orderly  systematic  life  flashed  by  with  it. 

The  train  began  to  move  and  the  brakeman  stepped  methodically, 
easily  upon  the  lowest  step.  A  few  moments  later,  he  entered  the 
car  and  seated  himself  in  the  empty  seat  across  from  me.  A  flicker 
of  pain  crossed  his  face,  fleetingly  as  a  breeze,  and  a  hand  went 
to  his  shoulder  clutching  it  fiercely. 

Uninterestedly,  I  asked,  "Something  wrong?" 

Grudgingly,  and  rather  sullenly,  he  answered  me,  "No  .  .  .  well, 
this  shoulder  .  .  .  y'  see  it  hurts. 

"Often?" 

"Well,  fer  'bout  tew  months  now." 

Followed,  then,  the  inevitable  and  natural  question,  "Have  you 
been  to  a  doctor?" 

The  brakeman  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  an  almost  demoniac 
gleam  lighting  his  eyes.  I  felt  in  him  then  a  force.  He  was  a  per- 
sonality, not  just  another  person.  For  a  moment  he  said  nothing, 
and  then  venomously  he  struck.  "Doctors?  Pah!  My  father  never 
went  to  a  doctor  in  his  life.  They're  all  quacks  ...  all  scientists  is. 
All  they  want  is  money,  and  to  git  a  feller  mixed  up  in  his  mind  .  .  . 
but  money  mostly.  And  the  best  way  they  know  to  make  it  is  to 
take  something  out  of  somebody  else.  And  if  ye're  rich,  they'll 
hunt  around  fer  more  thing  to  take  out  .  .  .  yeah !  and  make  it  seem 
logical,  too.  Science,  hell !  Why  some  of  them  scientists  now  claim 
as  how  the  Earth's  a  piece  of  the  sun  what  busted  off  thousands  of 
years  ago.  'Gainst  religion,  that  is.  God  made  the  Earth  . .  .  every- 
body knows  that.  And  everybody  believes  it  vi^hat  ain't  plum  crazy. 
Only  a  fool'ud  think  different!  Huh!  Doctors,  scientists!  The 
hull  lot  of  'em  is  rotten !" 
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Slowly  the  train  eased  to  a  stop,  and  automatically  the  brakeman 
reached  for  his  lantern  and  went  out.  Soon  from  my  window,  I 
could  see  him  .  .  .  standing  there  on  the  track,  staring  stolidly  ahead. 
The  signal  flashed. 

******* 

The  soft  velvety  darkness  peculiar  to  Arizona  settled  down  over 
the  Canyon.  It  came  slowly  after  the  fiery  sunset  and  somehow 
seemed  darker  than  darkness  anywhere.  The  south  rim  of  the 
Canyon  was  marked  only  by  an  occasional  light  that  seemed  to 
reach  up  and  become  one  with  the  few  stars  that  shone  dimly  and 
with  a  hesitancy  which  proclaimed  darkness  the  conqueror. 

And  then  a  muted  voice,  "It  does  make  one  feel  rather  futile, 
doesn't  it?" 

Strangely,  I  v/asn't  startled.    Yet  not  strangely  .  .  .  the  voice  and 
the  thought  suited  so  exactly  my  mood  and  the  night. 
******* 

Dawn,  somehow,  when  seen  through  the  grimy  windows  of  a  bus, 
when  seen  by  eyes  that  haven't  closed  in  sleep  for  hours,  is  a  grim 
and  horrible  sight.  And  that  California  dawn  with  its  mists,  dank 
rather  than  cool,  with  its  grey  light  that  obscured  and  yet  made 
plain,  broke  dispassionately,  revealing  all  the  ugliness  without 
which  no  morning  on  a  Night  Bus  would  be  com.plete.  Outside,  the 
flat  monotony  of  the  landscape  was  broken  only  by  the  tall  dark 
spires  of  oil  wells  and  an  occasional  hut,  leaning  precariously  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  never  standing  firmly.  Inside,  the  hetero- 
geneous group  which  had  boarded  the  bus  so  gaily  five  hours  before, 
were  sleeping,  shaken  into  uncomfortable  attitudes  by  the  continual 
bump  bump  bump  of  the  bus.  Even  the  driver  seemed  more  asleep 
than  awake.  I  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window.  The  view  out 
there,  though  depressing,  was  infinitely  more  cheerful  than  the  tired 
sleeping  faces  around  me.  As  I  turned,  then,  I  noticed  that  the 
small  lady  beside  me  was  awake,  too,  and  regarding  me  curiously. 
I  didn't  say  anything  .  .  .  not  even  the  conventional  'good  morning' 
.  .  .  something  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  forbid  it.  She  looked  away 
then,  and  for  a  long  while  we  stared  silently  at  the  fields  and  fences 
rushing  past  us. 

Unexpectedly,  she  turned  to  me.  "It's  lovely,  isn't  it  .  .  .  the 
dawn,  I  mean,  and  (with  a  vague  wave  of  the  hand)  all  this?" 

Politely,  I  answered,  "Why  yes,  it  is." 
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A  faint  smile  curled  the  corners  of  her  mouth  and  she  said,  "You 
don't  really  think  so,  now  do  you?" 

I  admitted  that  I  didn't.  For  me,  this  particular  truth  was  not 
beauty. 

"But  it  is  lovely,"  she  insisted,  "lovely  because  of  the  things  it 
makes  inside  of  you.  The  sense  of  the  greatness  of  it  all  .  .  .  of 
God  and  of  man  who  has  utilized  so  well  the  resources  God  gave 
to  him." 

With  one  of  my  rare  flashes  of  insight  I  remarked,  "You're  on 
your  way,  though,  to  someone  or  to  some  place  where  you're  sure 
of  finding  a  happiness  that  you've  been  looking  forward  to.  I'm 
not." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am."  And  the  brown  eyes  shone  softly.  "I'm 
going  to  my  son  whom  I  haven't  seen  for  twenty  years.  And  per- 
haps you're  right .  .  .  perhaps  that  is  why  everything  is  lovely." 

The  bus  groaned  to  a  stop  in  front  of  an  "Eat  Here"  shop.  And 
a  Western  Union  boy  jumped  on  the  running  board,  waving  a  tele- 
gram and  calling  in  nasal  tones  for  "Mrs.  Flint,  please."  The 
brown-eyed  little  lady  beside  me  rose  and  claimed  the  message,  and 
the  bus  roared  on  again  out  of  the  little  town  and  on  to  the  open 
road.  The  sun  rose  after  a  while  and  the  earth  and  the  people  in 
the  bus  were  brought  into  high  relief.  And  beauty  to  me  was  even 
less  apparent. 

The  little  lady  turned  to  me,  an  hour  or  so  later,  just  before  we 
pulled  into  Bakersfield.  "It's  still  lovely,"  she  said  .  "I've  been 
thinking  about  what  you  said  .  .  .  about  external  things  .  .  .  but  if 
the  spirit  is  there,  and  right,  they  shouldn't  matter."  We  stopped 
then  at  Bakersfield  and  she  got  off.  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  answer 
her.  I'm  glad  now  that  I  didn't  because  after  we  had  started  on 
again  I  noticed  the  telegram  on  the  empty  seat  beside  me.  It  was 
open  .  .  .  lying  face-up.    Idly  my  eyes  flew  over  it. 

MRS.  JOHN  L.  FLINT, 

%  LOS  ANGELES  TO  FRESNO  BUS, 

FORT  EL  TEJON,  CALIF. 

JOHN  DIED  AT  TEN  THIS  EVENING.     I  NEED  YOU. 

(SIGNED)  MRS.  JOHN  L.  FLINT,  JR. 
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Beauty 

Emily  Clarke 

Hold  beauty  to  your  heart  and  let  it  warm  you ; 
Forget  the  cares  than  hang  around  your  brain. 
Forget  the  aches,  and  fears,  and  toil  and  sorrow ; 
Remember  always,  beauty  will  remain. 

0  treasure  those  few  glimpses  of  tomorrow 
Revealed  in  misty  sunlight  just  at  dawn; 
And  twinkling  stars  encrusted  in  blue  velvet; 
And  fragile  patterns  by  Frost's  fingers  drawn. 

Remember  foam-drenched  rocks,  and  sliding  water. 
Remember  fog,  and  dew,  and  smoke  and  rain. 
Reach  out  and  catch  them  all  while  they  are  passing. 
For  those  sweet  gifts  may  never  come  again. 
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Theatrical  Season 

Rose  F.  Hyde 

fl  NOVEL  very  rarely  makes  a  good  play.  This,  like  all  gen- 
eralizations has  its  exception,  and  Guthrie  McClintoc  proves 
this  in  his  splendid  production  of  Edith  Wharton's  classic 
story,  Ethan  Frome.  This  play  seems  to  be  outstanding  among  the 
large  number  of  new  plays  which  have  opened  since  the  new  year. 
Owen  Davis  and  his  son,  Donald  Davis,  adapted  it  from  the  novel, 
making  it,  possible,  even  a  stronger  and  more  poignant  story  than 
the  book,  which  lends  itself  so  beautifully  to  the  best  of  which  the 
theatre  is  capable.  Jo  Meilziner  staged  the  production,  carrying 
out,  with  all  the  greatness  of  his  art,  the  gloom,  the  bitter  chill, 
the  bleak  beauty  that  forms  the  background  of  this  inevitable  trag- 
edy. Raymond  Massey  plays  Ethan  Frome,  Ruth  Gordon,  Mattie 
Silver,  and  Pauline  Lord  tops  all  her  previous  achievements  in  her 
portrayal  of  Zenobia  Frome;  they  live  for  us  the  loves  and  hates 
of  those  three  people,  trapped  and  driven  by  the  inexorable  hand  of 
a  malignant  fate. 

In  contrast  to  this  grimness,  comes  Jane  Cowl  in  George  Kauf- 
man's and  Katherine  Drayton's  First  Lady,  a  delightful  and  amus- 
ing take-off  on  the  nation's  capitol.  It  is  a  charming  Washington 
"Merry-Go-Round",  with  Miss  Cowl  and  Miss  Lily  Cahill  at  war 
over  the  tea-tables.  New  York  chuckles  with  sophisticated  enjoy- 
ment over  this,  but  they  roll  in  the  aisles  over  Boy  Meets  Girl,  a  de- 
licious farce  and  a  very  subtle  satire  on  Hollywood,  starring  Jerome 
Cowan  and  Alleyn  Joslyn,  who  quite  definitely  put  scenario  writers 
"on  the  spot". 

George  Cohan  is  opening  his  own  play  Dear  Old  Darling,  written 
exclusively  for  himself,  he  says.  It  is  a  story  of  the  tired  business 
man  who  wants  to  play,  and  who  manages  to  keep  just  one  jump 
ahead  of  those  with  whom  he  frolics.  S.  N.  Berhman  is  opening  a 
new  venture  called  End  of  Summer,  starring  Ina  Clair  and  Osgood 
Perkins.  Brooks  Atkinson  calls  it  one  of  the  best  of  dramatic  es- 
says on  modern  life,  witty  in  its  writing  and  tolerant  in  its  view 
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point,  and  with  this  inimitable  pair  of  actors  its  success  seems  as- 
sured. 

Gilbert  Miller's  Libel  is  provoking  much  interest  due  to  the  excel- 
lent acting  of  Colin  Clive,  Ernest  Lawford,  and  William  Lawson, 
and  the  fine  writing  displayed  in  the  play.  It  is  a  very  suave  melo- 
drama, all  of  its  action  taking  place  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 
in  London.  The  play  ran  there  a  year  prior  to  its  New  York  en- 
gagement. Also  from  London,  comes  Love  On  the  Dole,  adapted 
from  Walter  Greenwood's  novel  on  English  unemployment. 

For  the  intellectual,  is  Clifford  Odet's  Paradise  Lost,  a  complex 
drama  production  of  the  talented  Group  Theatre,  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  a  middle-class  family,  and  pointing  out  the  faults  in  our 
social  system.  It  is  a  problem  play  whose  disturbing  ideas  are  ably 
handled  by  Morris  Carnosky,  Stella  Adler  and  others.  Presenting 
another  social  problem  is  Ghosts,  yet  that  problem  seems  to  belong 
more  to  another  era,  only  Nazimova  keeping  it  alive  with  the  fire 
of  her  personality  and  with  the  help  of  the  excellent  acting  of  Ona 
Munson  and  Henry  Ellerbe. 

Needless  to  say  the  previously  reviewed  plays,  such  as  Victoria 
Regina  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  are  still  running ;  the  musicals  con- 
tinue on  their  happy  way,  and,  beside  all  these  new  plays  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  other  continually  opening.  Those  of  most 
interest  are  Call  It  a  Day,  starring  Philip  Merivale  and  Gladys 
Cooper,  The  Postman  Ahvays  Rings  Twice,  with  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  and  Mary  Phylipps,  and  Russet  Mantle,  bringing  the  return 
of  John  Beal  and  Martha  Sleeper  from  Hollywood. 

Altogether,  Broadway  should  be  able  to  give  us  ample  entertain- 
ment during  the  spring  holidays. 

Love 

Margaret  Roper 

I  have  loved  flowers  that  bloomed  at  Christmas  time ; 

I  have  loved  fires  that  died  at  the  end  of  the  day; 

I  have  wept  to  see  mountains  and  skies  filled  with  radiant  beauty ; 

I  have  been  stilled  watching  rabbits  and  squirrels  at  play ; 

I  have  suffered  and  loved  the  lines  of  an  old  treasured  poem ; 

I  have  ached  and  my  heart  stood  still  when  a  bird  ceased  to  sing; 

But  they  tear  up  my  lines  and  they  say  that  I  can't  write  of  love, 

For  I've  loved,  not  one  man,  but  each  tender  and  intimate  thing. 
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Thursday's  Glory 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

CALL  the  day  it  happened  Thursday,  for  Thursday  is  an  ordi- 
nary day.  The  persons  involved  w^ere  a  heterogeneous  group, 
but  every  one  of  them  had  the  peculiar  fire  that  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  musicians  writ  large  in  their  personalities. 
Among  them  five,  at  least,  v^^ere  great  men  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word.  Those  five  were  the  jury  which  passed  on  the  auditions 
of  the  young  and  hopeful  singers  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, ultimate  hope  of  every  would-be  opera  singer;  and  every 
day,  the  five  listened,  thought,  listened,  conferred,  listened,  and  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  the  latter  being  the  usual  order  of  things.  Hav- 
ing heard  thousands,  they  had  long  since  become  accustomed  to 
peculiarities  on  the  part  of  singers — temperamentalism,  if  you  will 
— and  they  granted  such  requests  to  the  applicants  as  were  reason- 
able. One  they  allowed  to  sing  while  pacing  the  floor ;  another  had 
to  sing  under  the  light  of  a  baby-spotlight  with  no  houselights  so 
many  strange  idiosyncrasies  had  come  to  light  that  the  jury  had 
long  since  ceased  to  be  startled  at  any  request. 

That  Thursday  morning,  the  third  applicant  had  asked  that  he  be 
allowed  to  sing  behind  a  screen.  The  application  blank  the  singer 
had  filled  out  gave  promise  of  a  real  voice — his  mother,  he  said,  had 
been  compelled  to  default  the  scholarship  for  foreign  study  she  had 
won  to  the  alternate,  and  the  alternate  had  been  Geraldine  Farrar. 
Stiff  New  England  background,  by  condemning  foreign  study,  had 
kept  his  mother  from  her  career,  and  she  had  given  a  voice  lovelier 
than  her  own  to  her  son. 

Finally,  there  was  a  considerable  shuffling  of  chairs,  feet,  pianos ; 
a  plain  dark  screen  was  brought  forward,  and  behind  it.  Applicant 
Three  made  ready  to  sing.  In  a  clear  low  voice  he  gave  his  name, 
and  stated  that  he  would  sing  three  arias,  one  from  Wagner,  one 
from  Verdi,  and  one  from  Puccini.  Five  men  were  held  speechless 
by  sheer  beauty  when  the  voice  behind  the  screen  finished  the  arias. 
And  as  people  are  wont  to  do,  they  then  all  began  to  talk  at  once. 
This,  they  said,  was  one  of  the  few  really  magnificent  voices  one 
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might  hear  in  a  lifetime ;  and  the  talk  of  contracts  was  an  argument 
only  over  the  duration  clause.  Finally,  while  the  jury  still  haggled, 
the  singer  asked  that  the  screen  be  moved. 

There  he  sat,  poor  mansion  for  a  heavenly  voice;  gleaming  steel 
braces  made  it  possible  for  him  to  drag  his  paralyzed  body  along.  All 
he  said  was,  "Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  You  will  understand  that  I 
cannot  accept  your  offer.  I  deeply  appreciate  it;  and  you  will 
understand."  And  in  the  eyes  of  five  men  there  was  a  mist;  the 
light  of  victory  was  upon  the  countenance  of  the  singer. 

:i:  *  *  ^  *  i:  4i 

Today,  another  Thursday,  if  you  will,  that  man  drags  himself 
through  a  routine  of  teaching.  None  who  know  him  pity  him,  for 
he  is  a  great  man.  How  can  one  pity  a  man  who  has  the  song  of 
angels  in  his  voice,  his  heart,  and  his  life,  though  his  body  be  a  shell 
too  weak  to  pass  without  assistance? 

Dreams 

Jean  McKenney 

Out  of  the  past 

And  out  of  the  future 

And  into  the 

Hearts 

And 

Souls 

Of  a  million  men 

In  a  meteor  flash 

Come  dreams.  .  .  . 

Dreams 

That  are  clad 

In  a  deep  purple,  and  pale  gold; 

Of  ethereal  blue,  and  strands  of  silver. 

Dreams  that  are  swathed 

In  the  green  of  distant  hills 

And  in  the  crimson 

Of  a  dying  sunset.  .  .  . 

That  are  robed  in  the  black  of  a  still  pond 

Or  the  white  of  winter's  first  snow. 

They  entwine 
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Man's  mind, 

They  struggle 

With  his  soul 

They  gnaw 

At  his  heart ; 

They  urge  him  on  to  glory, 

They  fill  him  with  inspiration 

And  then 

They  fade, 

They  go 

Back 

On  gossamer  wings, 

To  drift  in  unseen  crypts. 

And  they 

Laugh  in 

Sinister  glee 

At  the  broken 

Hearts, 

At  the  crushed 

Ideals 

And  at  the 

Failures  of  life. 
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Mrs.  Astor's  Horse,  by  Stanley  Walker,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1935.    $3.00. 

A  preface  by  Nunnally  Johnson  makes  the  fun  in  this  book  com- 
plete. Stanley  Walker  has  taken  us  backstage  before  in  his  two 
books— T/ie  Night  Club  Era  and  City  Editor.  In  Mrs.  Astor's 
Horse,  he  brings  to  light  the  wheels  have  made  society  and  politics 
run  in  the  last  decade  in  America.  The  incidents  depicted  are  those 
which  have  happened  in  our  days,  and  which  we  probably  took  ser- 
iously at  the  time.  However,  reading  Stanley  Walker's  bantering 
viewpoints  on  the  episodes,  changes  our  attitude  to  one  of  amuse- 
ment. The  rigorous  classes  of  society  which  existed  in  the  good  old 
days  before  the  crash  are  frankly  depicted,  but  appear  nothing  but 
ridiculous.  Certainly,  those  who  have  broken  out  of  the  strict  lines 
of  convention  have  led  a  more  natural  and  happier  life. 

The  story  of  the  Morro  Castle  disaster  is  brought  back  to  our 
minds  with  a  deal  of  disgust  at  the  thousands  of  people  who,  anxious 
for  any  kind  of  excitement  or  thrill,  paid  thousands  of  dollars  to  see 
the  remains  of  the  charred  vessel.  Souvenir  hunters  of  all  kinds 
ran  rampant  with  the  eagerly  supplied  aid  of  the  officials  of  the 
coastal  towns. 

The  radio,  the  newspaper,  the  movies,  and  the  stage  are  all  treated 
with  a  light  touch  that  brings  the  humorous  to  the  fore.  Among 
other  subjects  treated  in  the  book,  are — architecture,  restaurants, 
the  underworld  kings  and  their  families,  millionaires,  the  bombast- 
ers  of  the  senate,  burlesque,  winter  and  summer  resorts,  and  even 
the  church. 

Everything  that  Walker  mentions  is  treated  fairly,  but  from  an 
objective  view  that  gives  the  reader  the  unusual  opportunity  to 
stand  off  and  look  at  his  own  generation. 

There  is  no  aim  at  reform  or  even  ridicule,  no  hard  feelings. 
meant.    Stanley  Walker,  in  his  inimitable  style,  merely  brings  to 
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the  modern  American  facts  of  his  own  age  at  which  he  never 
glanced  before. 

The  author  considers  the  examples  which  he  has  brought  up  as 
"curiosa  Americana,"  yet  he  feels  for  them  "a  great  affection  and 
probably  a  sort  of  spiritual  kinship." 

By  all  means,  the  book  is  worth  reading.  It  is  a  contemporary 
work  of  the  exceptional  kind  that  can  be  more  enjoyed  now  than 
later. 

— M.  S.,  '36. 

If  I  Have  Four  Apples,  by  Josephine  Latvrence,  Frederick  Stokes 
Company,  New  York,  1935.    $2.50. 

//  I  Had  Four  Apples  is  a  story  of  a  family's  struggles  during 
the  last  six  years,  but  it  is  not  just  another  depression  story.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  family  who  try  desperately,  f utilely  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  two  and  two  can  make  eight.  Their  stubborn  courage  in 
the  face  of  continual  disappointments,  disappointments  brought  on 
by  their  own  lack  of  understanding  of  their  problems,  tears  the 
heart  but  leaves  it  comforted.  The  family  is  not  in  any  sense  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Thousands  of  counterparts  of  the  Hoes  can  be 
found.  The  father  and  mother  are  anxious  that  their  children 
should  have  more  than  was  their  share ;  sure  that  the  children  are 
as  capable  as  any  one  else;  refusing  to  believe  that  a  college  educa- 
tion is  not  the  most  desirable  thing  for  their  Sythias,  their  Dallas' ; 
an  easy  prey  to  every  salesman  who  happens  to  make  his  way  to 
their  door.  They  continually  overwhelm  themselves  with  things 
they  cannot  afford,  cheat  themselves  into  making  investments  that 
are  doomed  to  failure,  struggling  hopelessly  in  the  hope  and  confi- 
dence that  everything  will  turn  out  all  right.  The  Hoe  family  is  a 
pitiful  one,  yet  admirable  in  its  dogged  courage. 

The  story  is  perhaps  the  first  clear  facing  of  the  problems  of  this 
decade.  It  is  a  little  grim  in  its  implication  that,  in  the  end,  the 
family  still  faces  the  same  problems  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  true. 
The  style  is  very  readable.  The  analysis  of  the  characters  is  keen 
and  searching.  It  was  written  by  an  author  who  knows  how  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  motives  and  emotions,  and  to  explain  them 
simply.  This  story  of  the  problems  that  assail  every  American 
family  today  is  far  more  exciting  and  powerful  than  any  fiction 
written  about  those  fortunate  creatures  whose  lives  always  have 
story-book  endings. 

— M.  H.  P.,  '36. 
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Life  With  Father,  by  Clarence' Dmj,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 
and  London,  1935. 

This  is  no  novel  of  tangled  plot  and  bewildering  array  of  char- 
acters. It  is  simply  a  series  of  memories  about  Clarence  Day's 
family,  above  all  about  the  father  of  this  family,  told  in  a  friendly, 
unhurried  way,  almost  as  though  the  author  himself  were  whiling 
away  a  lazy  evening  with  you  beside  your  fire  with  amusing  tales  of 
childhood  days.  No  thread  of  narrative  holds  together  these  de- 
lightful reminiscences,  each  one  complete  in  itself;  yet,  because  each 
episode  particularly  concerns  "Father,"  the  book  achieves  a  certain 
indefinable  unity.  We  see  "Father,"  through  the  eyes  of  his  son,  in 
a  hundred  moods  and  situations — refusing  to  acknowledge  his  ill- 
ness, maintaining  that  his  sneezes  are  "healthy,  triumphant  blasts," 
hiring  a  cook  with  extraordinary  ease,  sewing  on  his  buttons, — 
angry,  efficient,  generous,  argumentative,  absurdly  unreasonable, 
domineering,  and  yet,  withal,  lovable. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  is  that  in  which  a 
telephone  is  for  the  first  time  installed  in  the  Day  house.  A  tele- 
phone in  the  "nineties"  was  still  regarded  as  an  innovation,  and 
"Father"  fiercely  resented  the  intrusion  which  it  caused  upon  his 
privacy.  He  treated  the  telephone  as  an  animate  thing,  scolding 
it,  cursing  it,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  it  when  he  was  unable  to  hear 
what  was  being  said.  But  you  must  read  this  book  yourself  to  ex- 
perience the  full  flavor  of  it — to  have  an  enchanting  glimpse,  not 
only  of  the  Day  family,  but  of  the  New  York  of  your  grandfather's 
day.  That  gracious  and  unhurried  time,  when  your  grandmother 
sallied  forth,  perhaps,  from  a  "comfortable-looking,  brown-stone 
house"  for  a  drive  in  her  victoria,  or  your  father,  a  little  boy  then, 
"soberly  dressed  in  a  pepper-and-salt  sack  suit,"  lunched  lingeringly 
with  your  grandfather  at  Delmonico's  lives  again  in  Clarence  Day's 
book. 

— G.  B.,  '36. 

I  Have  Been  A  Pilgrim,  hy  Jamie  Sexton  Holme,  Henry  Harrison, 
New  York,  1935. 

Mrs.  Holme  draws  the  title  of  her  latest  volume  of  poetry  from 
one  of  her  earlier  volumes,  Floodmark.  It  symbolizes  another  land- 
mark on  the  passage  of  the  quest  for  rest  that  seems  to  be  the  theme 
upon  which  the  poet  centers  her  interest. 

It  it  rather  disturbing  to  note  the  turn  the  poetry  of  the  new 
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volume  seems  to  take.  The  earlier  Star  Gatherer  and  Floodmark 
are  more  optimistic  in  tone,  and  since  half  the  charm  of  Mrs. 
Holme's  poetic  work  lies  in  the  delicacy  of  her  thought,  /  Have 
Been  A  Pilgrim  suffers  by  contrast  with  the  other  poems.  Mrs. 
Holme's  medium  is  definitely  Teasdalian,  and  the  trend  she  follows 
in  the  book  is  rather  too  careless.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  Sara 
Teasdale's  Strange  Victory  will  find  in  /  Have  Been  A  Pilgrim  a 
similar  idea,  worked  out  with  none  of  the  finesse  that  makes  the 
Teasdale  poetry  so  lovely. 

There  are  some  passages  of  singular  merit.  They  are  interlaced 
so  closely  by  the  coordinated  plan  of  the  poems  that  quotation  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  There  are  thoughts  behind  the  poems  that 
are  usual  enough  to  appear  familiar,  and  somehow  Mrs.  Holme 
keeps  the  expression  of  those  thoughts  from  seeming  trite.  She 
appears  at  her  best  in  the  fanciful  vein,  and  her  use  of  imagery  is 
refreshing. 

Most  interesting  about  this  book  to  the  Sweet  Briar  community 
is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Holme  is  a  former  Sweet  Briar  student.  She 
has  presented  autographed  copies  of  her  work  to  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library,  /  Have  Been  A  Pilgrim  being  in  the  Browsing 
Room,  Star  Gatherer  and  Floodmark  in  the  stacks.  Of  Jamie  Sex- 
ton Holme  Sweet  Briar  is  duly  proud,  and  we  welcome  the  publi- 
cation of  her  poetry. 

—A.  Van  Y.  B.,  '36. 

Silas  Crockett,  by  Manj  Ellen  Chase,  Macmillian  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1935. 
$2.50. 

In  this  book,  Miss  Chase  tells  a  romantic  story  of  four  generations 
of  a  sea-faring  family.  The  setting  for  the  story  is  the  typical  sea- 
port village  of  Saturday  Cove  in  Maine,  a  village  which  reflects  the 
boldness  and  daring  of  its  inhabitants. 

Silas  Crockett,  who  opens  the  story,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him,  sails  the  seas,  with  Solace,  his  wife.  Solace 
Crockett,  perhaps  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  book,  covers  an 
intense  fear  and  hatred  of  the  sea  by  an  outward  bravery  and  resig- 
nation because  she  comprehends  the  force  of  tradition  that  is  pres- 
ent in  her  husband's  blood. 

Their  son,  Nicholas,  in  spite  of  the  nagging  of  his  wife,  sticks  to 
his  ship  and  finally  is  lost  at  sea  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.    Reuben, 
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not  possessing  the  strength  of  character  and  hardness  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  humbly  carries  on  the  Crockett  tradition  by  com- 
manding a  coastwise  steamer. 

By  the  time  Silas  II  appears,  the  Crockett's  grand  house  is  fast 
becoming  something  of  the  past.  The  summer  colony  is  invading 
the  village.  Silas  II  is  obliged  to  work  in  the  factory  after  his 
family  sells  the  house  in  order  to  send  him  to  college.  The  char- 
acter of  Ann,  his  wife,  is  the  embodiment  of  modern  times. 

Miss  Chase,  in  this  book,  displays  her  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  "the  heroism  of  the  past  and  the  stubborn  passion  of  sea- 
going families,"  as  she  did  in  her  former  book,  Mary  Peters. 

—0.  H.,  '36. 

Paths  of  Glory,  by  Humphrey  Cobb,  Viking  Press,  New  York, 
1935.    $2.00. 

With  this  book,  Mr.  Cobb  has  made  his  first  success  in  the  literary 
world.  It  is  considered  by  critics  to  be  the  best  novel  of  the  year 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  very  popular  with  the  public.  The  novel 
depicts  all  the  suffering,  the  vulgarity,  the  un justness,  and  futilitj'- 
of  war.  Although  its  realism  is  sometimes  shocking,  it  shows  the 
actuality  of  war  rather  than  the  romantic  aspect. 

It  is  a  story  of  men,  their  thoughts  and  reactions,  during  a  sus- 
tained period  of  great  emotional  stress.  Paths  of  Glory  fills  one 
with  hatred  for  war  and  for  the  injustices  it  brings.  The  story  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  direct  style,  which  heightens  its  vividness. 

Although  the  essential  seriousness  of  the  theme  engenders  a  cer- 
tain tenseness  of  tone,  there  are,  as  well,  amusing  incidents  and 
some  very  beautiful  passages.  Langlois'  letter  to  his  wife,  after 
he  has  been  unjustly  court-martialed,  is  touchingly  beautiful  and 
provides  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  impressive  moments  in  the 
novel.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which,  having  started,  one 
must  finish. 

— M.  H.,  '36. 
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fls  We  Pass  By 


...  we  are  eager  for  improvement  in  politics,  in  education,  even 
in  morals,  though  in  this  last  our  idea  of  improvement  chiefly  con- 
sists in  persuading  or  forcing  other  people  to  be  as  good  as  our- 
selves. 

— John  Stuart  Mill,  On  Liberty. 


Twice  a  day  the  postman  comes. 
Bent  a  little,  with  his  pack. 
Atlas  stooped  a  trifle,  too. 
With  the  burden  on  his  back. 

Atlas  never  had  to  lift 
Such  a  load  as  postmen  do ; 
Atlas  only  bore  a  world — 
Postmen  carry  heaven,  too. 

— Jamie  Sexton  Holme,  Burdens. 


And  Antoine,  what  did  Antoine  give? 

Antoine,  who  had  been  exiled  from  the  old  country  four  and  thirty 
years,  who  had  suffered  such  everlasting  hell  in  her  national 
prison,  who  had  been  shot  and  beaten  and  persecuted  by  the  guard- 
ians of  her  brutal  laws,  who  had  reason,  above  all  other  men,  to 
feel  only  hate  and  shame  for  his  native  land — Antoine  gave  me  a 
small  piece  of  tricolored  silk,  a  flag — the  flag  of  the  Republic  of 
France. 

— Richard  Halliburton,  New  Worlds  to  Conquer. 


Oh  my  soul, 

Silent  is  thy  face 

And  in  thine  eyes  the  shadows  of  night  are  sleeping. 

But  terrible  is  that  silence. 

And  thou  art  terrible. 

— Kahlil  Gibran,  The  Earth  Gods. 
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"I  forgive  my  wife — Do  you  hear,  Ilelene?  I  forgive  you  freely. 
You  traded  on  my  loneliness  and  my  weakness — You  were  virtuous 
and  noble  according  to  your  lights,  but,  alas,  those  lights  were  com- 
pletely obscured  by  the  dreariness  of  your  conversation. In  fact, 

my  dear,  dear  Helene,  you  were  a  determined  and  unmitigated 
bore !" 

— Noel  Coward,  The  Marquise. 


"Nothing  we  know  was  fashioned  to  arrest  us, 
Nor  was  rich  earth  created  for  denial ; 
Height  was  made  high  and  hazardous  to  test  us, 
And  the  quick  heart  to  trust  the  ultimate  trial. 
No  less  than  All  flows  from  the  open  heaven ; 
Ask — and  it  shall  be  given." 

— Louis  Untermeyer,  The  Birds  and  Francis. 


There  was  an  iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart — an  un- 
redeemed dreariness  of  thought  which  no  goading  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  torture  into  aught  of  the  sublime. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. 


I  introduced  Davy  to  Miss  McCord,  who  is  one  of  these  people 
with  a  bulging  forehead  and  slightly  pop-eyes  and  an  ingrowing 
smile  which  when  she  doesn't  smile  looks  like  a  cavity  in  her  face. 
— Graeme  and  Sarah  Lorimer,  Men  Are  Like  Streetcars. 


Childhood  is  the  kingdom  where  nobody  dies.  .  .  . 

To  be  grown  up  is  to  sit  at  the  table  with  people  who  have  died, 

who  neither  listen  nor  speak ; 
Who  do  not  drink  their  tea,  although  they  always  said 
Tea  was  such  a  comfort. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
Childhood  is  the  Kingdom  Where  Nobodij  Dies. 


I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  Peace  and  War. 

— John  Milton,  Of  Educatio^i. 
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.  .  .  Our  culture,  therefore,  must  not  omit  the  arming  of  the  man. 
Let  him  hear  in  season,  that  he  is  born  into  the  state  of  war,  and 
that  the  commonwealth  and  his  own  well-being  require  that  he 
should  not  go  dancing  in  the  weeds  of  peace,  but  warned,  self-col- 
lected, and  neither  defying  nor  dreading  the  thunder,  let  him  take 
both  reputation  and  life  in  his  hand,  and  with  perfect  urbanity, 
dare  the  gibbet  and  the  mob  by  the  absolute  truth  of  his  speech,  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  behaviour. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Heroism. 
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The  Brambler 


Editorial 


Since  the  advent  of  woman  suffrage  into  the  hves  ot  normal 
Americans,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  expect  the  women 
of  the  country  to  follow  careers.  Our  educations  are  planned  to 
further  our  chances  in  the  business  world,  directly  or  indirectly  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  our  elders  speak  to  us  always  in  terms  of  vo- 
cations when  we  speak  of  the  time  after  college.  We  have  become 
a  group  that  is  expected  to  follow  careers  of  the  business  variety, 
and  most  of  us  have  forgotten  the  other  side  of  average  American 
life. 

There  can  be  the  acceptance  of  one's  place  in  one's  community 
after  college  instead  of  the  search  for  some  typewriter  that  invites 
pounding  for  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  and  it  is  unjust  to  overlook 
the  enormous  possibility  of  service  that  such  a  choice  indicates. 
Our  parents  are  nearly  all  average  Americans.  They  have  borne 
their  share  of  community  responsibility  in  their  time,  giving  of 
themselves,  their  personalities,  and  their  interests  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  home,  which  has  meant,  collectively,  the 
sustaining  of  the  American  community  tradition.  Is  it  not  think- 
able that  the  acceptance  of  community  responsibility  in  years  that 
may  serve  as  apprenticeship  is  a  wise  plan? 

The  selection  of  community  responsibility  is  the  choosing  of  a 
pattern  of  life  that  requires  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  and 
holds  as  its  reward  great  happiness.  In  a  world  overcrowded  with 
those  who  would  climb  the  ladder  of  success,  there  must  be  those 
who  will  maintain  the  tradition  of  the  American  home,  instilling 
into  it  the  modernity  that  their  higher  educations  have  made  pos- 
sible. The  person  who  chooses  the  business  career  may  in  the  end 
achieve  greater  glory,  but  perhaps  she  will  turn  her  head  away  a 
little  wistfully  at  the  sight  of  her  friend  whose  name  is  naught  in 
the  world  of  finance,  but  who  knows  the  peace  of  mind  and  happi- 
ness of  a  life  given  in  service  to  the  community  that  is  her  home. 
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Out  of  the  Quiet  Before  the  Storm 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

Silver  poplar,  lean  to  the  breeze. 

Bow,  shimmering,  low,  and  graceful 

To  the  will  of  the  wind. 

Stronger  than  your  fragile  grace, 

It  bows  you  sweetly  in  its  arms 

And  gives  to  you  a  greater,  fairer  beauty. 

Sturdy  oak,  stand  strong 

But  feel  the  breeze,  and  let 

Its  unrelenting  gentleness 

Enfold  you  .  .  .  give  you  rest. 

The  storm  will  come  from  the  cloudless  west 

And  in  its  blinding  light 

The  poplar's  grace  and  all  your  cold  proud  strength 

Will  melt  into  the  lightning's  whitened  flash. 

And  when  it  pass,  you  shall  remain 

Inseparable  as  beauty's  parts  are  one. 

,  .  .  The  storm  winds  blow. 

Be  thou,  beloved  one,  the  oak, 

Strong  and  sensitive  to  the  wind, 

Yet  in  its  gentle  arms  unshaken,  tall,  and  proud; 

And  welcome  thou  the  great  white  storm 

Which  marches,  even  now,  across  the  hill. 
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The  Last  Lap 

Ruth  Gilliam 

BILLY  WAGONER,  a  tall  young  man  in  grey  pants  and  a  white 
polo  shirt,  walked  over  to  the  small  radio  on  the  shelf  and 
snapped  it  on.  He  shifted  his  weight  to  his  right  foot  and 
popped  a  piece  of  gum  while  he  was  waiting  for  it  to  warm  up.  In 
a  second,  an  orchestra  was  heard  playing  the  final  bars  of  a  popular 
song,  and  just  before  the  last  note  was  played,  the  suave  voice  of 
the  announcer  broke  in: 

"You  have  been  listening  to  a  recorded  program  featuring  the 
music  of  Ted  Lewis.  Your  station  is  KTIP,  located  in  the  Central 
Trust  and  Loan  building,  Springfield." 

Billy  turned  on  his  heel. 

"Al!" 

A  smooth-faced  man  in  a  light  tan  sack  suit  came  up  the  two 
steps  onto  the  platform  and  looked  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
radio. 

"And  now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  again  we  take  you  out  to  Canvas 
Castle,  the  playground  of  Springfield,  where  the  next  voice  you  hear 
will  be  that  of  Al  York,  your  master  of  ceremonies.  Take  it  away, 
Al!" 

Billy  turned  off  the  radio  and  straightened  the  extension  cord, 
tangled  about  his  feet.  Al  York  quickly  adjusted  the  microphone 
to  his  height  and  turned  to  Dan  Kelly,  who  raised  his  arm  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  orchestra.  The  first  few  measures  of  their  theme  song 
introduced  the  program  to  the  air.  Al  stepped  up  and  took  hold 
of  the  microphone. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Al  York  speaking  from  the  Can- 
vas Castle,  located  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Park  Winnwood, 
where  the  greatest  of  all  Marathons  is  going  into  its  final  hours. 
Yes,  sir,  believe  it  or  not,  these  kids  have  been  on  this  floor,"  he 
stretched  his  neck  to  see  what  numbers  the  day  judge  was  slipping 
into  his  rack,  "twenty-two  hundred  and  four  hours.  Think  of  it. 
walking  two  thousand  and  four  hours  without  any  sleep  except 
these  brief  rest  periods  we  have  been  giving  them.    Folks,  it  just 
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can't  go  on  any  longer.  It  positively  must  end  tonight.  Out  of  the 
forty-two  couples  that  started,  we  have  only  two  contestants  left 
on  the  floor.  As  we  told  you  in  our  earlier  broadcast,  we  lost  Kay 
Carrey  last  night.  Kay,  you  know,  was  teamed  up  with  Mickie 
Collins,  the  Springfield  boy.  She  had  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
girls,  but  she  was  so  game  she  stayed  out  here  on  the  floor  half- 
asleep  trying  to  help  her  partner  keep  up  a  v/hile  longer."  A  long 
limbed  angular  girl  came  up  the  steps  towards  the  microphone  and 
grinned  at  the  day  judge.  "But  she  finally  had  to  give  up  and  after 
sleeping  all  day,  Kay  has  roused  herself  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 
Here  she  is  now,  folks,  Kay  Carrey,  the  first  prize  winner  for  the 
girls  and  former  partner  of  Mickie  Collins,  your  own  local  boy,  still 
walking  here  on  the  floor.  All  right,  Kay."  He  flung  his  arm  around 
the  girl's  shoulder  and  turned  the  microphone  towards  her. 

"Hello,  everybody.  I'm  awfully  glad  I  won,  and  thank  you  so 
much  for  all  you've  done  for  me.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  come 
out  tonight  and  root  for  my  partner,  Mickie." 

"That's  fine,  Kay."  Al  smiled  abstractedly.  "All  right  folks,  Kay 
says  come  out  and  root  for  Mickie,  but  I  know  that's  just  what  you 
are  planning  to  do.  That  $1,000  prize  might  as  well  stay  in 
Springfield,  and  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  your  support  of 
Mickie  will  determine  whether  or  not  he  wins  tonight.  Bring  out 
your  horns  and  bells  and  stand  by  your  local  boy." 

Dan  Kelly  leaned  on  the  piano  and  stifled  a  yawn.  The  day  judge 
was  setting  up  the  table  for  supper,  aided  by  Johnny  Young,  the 
stooge  and  comedian. 

"We're  going  to  get  Mickie  to  sing  for  us  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
in  the  meantime  let's  call  Pat  Jay  up  to  the  microphone.  Pat  is 
the  other  boy  left  here  on  the  floor  with  Mickie,  and  they  will 
scramble  it  out  tonight;  just  any  way  that  floor  judge,  Sourpuss, 
decides  it  must  be  done.  What  Frank  has  up  his  sleeve,  we  don't 
know,  and  we  won't  know  until  tonight." 

Just  then  Frank  Cook  walked  onto  the  floor  from  the  concession 
room,  eating  a  sandwich.    He  waved  his  arm  to  the  day  judge. 

"Get  a  boy  to  take  that  white  paint  and  make  some  lines  where 
those  boys  are  supposed  to  run  tonight." 

Al  York  glanced  at  his  watch  and  turned  slightly. 

"And  now,  here  comes  Pat  Jay  up  to  the  microphone.  Tell  us, 
Pat,  are  you  worried  about  tonight?" 
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Put's  eyes  were  hostile  as  he  looked  at  Al,  but  he  managed  to 
make  his  voice  pleasant. 

"Hello,  folks.  Yes,  I  am  a  little  worried,  because  Mickie  has 
plenty  of  endurance,  but  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  win.  1  know 
I  have  a  lot  of  friends  here  in  Springfield,  and  I  hope  they'll  all 
turn  out  tonight." 

He  stepped  down,  and  Al  mechanically  slapped  him  on  the  back. 

"Great  kid,  Pat  J.  Yes  sir,  he's  made  a  lot  of  friends  in  these 
three  months  we've  been  here  in  Springfield,  and  I  know  you  will 
ail  be  on  hand  tonight  to  help  him  win.  Pat  tells  us  he  wants  the 
$1,000  prize  to  go  back  to  college,  but  from  the  way  he  has  been 
sticking  around  that  last  little  partner  of  his,  we  wonder  if  Pat 
hasn't  forgotten  about  college." 

Pat's  eyes  were  hostile  again  as  he  stepped  down  on  the  floor. 
Mickie  walked  up  to  meet  him. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Pat,"  he  spoke  in  an  undertone.  "I'll  give  you 
part  of  the  money — enough  to  get  out  of  here  and  get  on  your  feet." 

"Yep,  and  then  you'll  drink  the  rest  of  it  up,  just  like  you've  done 
all  the  floor  money  you've  picked  up." 

The  day  judge  pushed  Mickie's  hand  off  Pat's  shoulder. 

"Stop  leaning  on  things.    Al  wants  you." 

"Now  we're  going  to  get  Mickie  to  sing  his  song  for  us.  Mickie 
is  the  Springfield  boy  left  out  here  on  the  floor.  What's  it  going 
to  be,  Mickie?  Oh  yes,  Mickie  says  he  has  an  entirely  new  song 
for  us  this  afternoon;  one  he's  never  sung  before,  'It's  Been  So 
Long'  ". 

A  titter  went  up  from  a  few  people  sitting  far  back  in  the  bleach- 
ers. It  was  the  song  Mickie  had  been  singing  since  the  end  of  the 
first  month.  He  stepped  up  and  whined  the  song  to  its  end,  and 
then  went  back  down  on  the  floor.  The  day  judge  motioned  for 
him  to  come  over  to  the  table  and  eat  his  supper.  Pat.  standing  on 
one  foot,  had  almost  finished  his  bowl  of  soup.  Polly  Keller,  the 
night  nurse,  crossed  the  floor  and  took  the  shoe  off  Pat's  raised 
foot. 

"Come  in  the  hospital  when  you  finish  and  I'll  dress  those  blis- 
ters. "Jerr5%"  she  called  to  one  of  the  trainers,"  when  you  go  down 
town  for  supper  bring  me  back  a  bottle  of  alcohol." 

Jerry  jotted  it  down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and  glanced  up 
at  Al  York  who  was  winding  up  the  broadcast. 

"Yes  indeed,  folks.    It's  just  like  Mickie  said  'It's  Been  So  Long'. 
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but  you  can  bet  on  it  that  it's  not  going  to  be  much  longer.  Frank 
Cook,  that  sour-faced  judge  that  has  just  about  broke  up  all  our 
fun  out  here,  is  really  mad  this  afternoon.  He  says  that  this  show 
has  been  going  on  long  enough,  and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  must  end  tonight.  He  has  been  putting  these  boys  through 
grinds,  treadmills,  derbies,  and  just  about  everything  he  can  think 
of,  all  afternoon,  and  they  are  completely  worn  out.  They  haven't 
had  a  rest  period  for  two  days  now.  They  just  can't  last  much 
longer.  In  fact,  old  Sourpuss  is  so  sure  of  himself,  he  said  a  while 
ago  if  he  didn't  get  rid  of  one  of  these  boys  by  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night, he  was  going  to  leave  Springfield  and  never  come  back.  And 
we  are  afraid  that  Frank  really  means  business  this  time." 

Jerry,  the  day  trainer,  had  pulled  off  his  white  coat  and  was 
slipping  on  the  sack  coat.     He  jingled  the  car  keys  in  his  pocket. 

"I'll  be  back  soon,"  he  said  to  the  assistant  nurse,  who  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  hospital  room.  Al  motioned  for  him  to  wait  a  min- 
ute. 

"And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we'll  be  looking  for  you  to- 
night. Come  and  bring  the  whole  family.  Pile  'em  all  in  that  old 
gas  buggy  and  follow  the  crowds  to  the  Canvas  Castle,  out  here  in 
Park  Winnwood.  We'll  be  back  on  the  air  for  our  final  broadcast 
at  10:30.  Until  then,  this  is  Al  York  speaking  to  you  directly 
from  the  Marathan  floor  and  bidding  you  good-afternoon." 

He  waited  a  second,  and  then  nodded  his  head  to  Dan  Kelly,  who 
again  raised  his  arm  to  the  orchestra.  Al  jumped  down  from  the 
platform. 

"I'm  riding  down-town  with  you,  Jerry,  0.  K.  ?"  and  they  went 
out  together. 

A  little  while  later,  Frank  Cook  stepped  out  on  the  floor  and 
called  Mickie  back  into  the  quarters. 

"Catch  some  sleep  now  while  the  people  are  all  gone.  When  did 
you  sleep  last?" 

Mickie  grinned. 

"I  got  about  two  and  a  half  hours  this  morning  while  Pat  was 
swimming." 

"Well,  get  some  now.    You'll  need  it  tonight." 

He  went  back  on  the  floor  and  walked  over  to  Pat  Joy. 

"Now  see  here,  Pat,  it's  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about  playing 
fair,  but  you've  got  to  be  sensible  about  this.  You  know  damn  well 
we've  got  to  let  Mickie  win  this  evening.    We've  all  got  our  salary 
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out  of  these  crowds  that  have  been  coming  out  here  every  night, 
and  what  in  the  devil  do  you  suppose  they  were  coming  out  here 
for?"  He  pushed  some  stray  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  "You  know 
why  they  come;  simply  because  Mickie  Collins  is  a  Springfield  boy, 
and  they  are  all  betting  on  him  to  win.  We  can't  let  'em  down  now. 
Damn  your  being  fair  business!  We  promised  you  $200  of  the 
prize  money,  didn't  we,  and  transportation  home  or  on  to  another 
show?  And  you  can  easily  walk  away  with  the  next  one.  Now  get 
on  out  there  and  stop  acting  the  fool." 

Pat  Jay  clinched  his  hands. 

"You  think  you're  pretty  smart  to  think  up  all  this  gag  stuff, 
Frank  Cook,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  you  and  your  lousy  crowd  are 
going  to  get  away  with  it.  You  can't  keep  me  from  getting  that 
$1,000.  What  do  you  think  I  got  mixed  up  in  this  mess  for?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  I  like  it.  Good  Lord !"  He  kicked  a  nail  in  the 
floor.  "I'm  going  to  get  somewhere,  I  am.  Not  catching  me  hang- 
ing around  joints  like  this  all  my  life." 

Frank  Cook  scowled  at  Pat. 

"Now  see  here,  Pat,  even  if  you  do  win,  don't  forget  who's  hold- 
ing the  prize  money,  and  we  don't  have  to  pay  it  unless  we  want  to. 
It  won't  be  the  first  time  we've  held  it  back  because  somebody 
played  the  devil.    Just  think  that  over,  kid." 

Frank  Cook  walked  into  the  hospital  and  bumped  into  Dick  King, 
the  night  trainer. 

"Don't  waste  any  ice-water  on  Pat  tonight",  Frank  snapped. 

Dick  nodded  and  came  out  on  the  floor. 

"Better  listen  to  Frank,"  Dick  grinned  as  he  came  up  to  Pat, 
"Go  on,  old  man,  let  Mickie  win,  you'll  get  enough  for  it.  Besides 
that  heart  of  yours  isn't  any  too  good." 

Pat  mocked  Dick's  voice. 

"What's  wrong  with  my  heart?  You  think  you'll  scare  me,  don't 
you?  Well,  I'll  show  you — the  whole  damn  bunch  of  you.  You 
can't  hold  out  on  me  like  this.  I  need  that  money,  and  if  I  win  it, 
I  can  make  you  give  it  to  me.  Damn  thieves !"  His  throat  veins 
were  blue  as  he  spoke  between  tightened  lips. 

"All  right,  go  ahead."  Dick  shrugged.  "But  I'm  not  lying  about 
your  heart.    You  can  take  that  or  leave  it." 

At  9 :00,  Jean  Ray  crawled  under  the  ropes  onto  the  floor. 

"Pat",  she  said  under  her  breath  as  she  stopped  at  his  elbow, 
"don't  try  to  beat  Mickie  tonight." 
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Pat  looked  down  at  the  bright  red  head. 

"I'm  sorry  I  had  to  fall  out,  but  what  could  I  do.  I've  got  to 
eat,  and  I've  been  in  the  racket  long  enough  to  know  what  side  my 
bread  is  buttered  on ;  if  you  don't  want  to  get  in  wrong,  you'd  bet- 
ter do  like  Frank  says  and  not  raise  any  fuss." 

Pat  scowled. 

"You'd  better  tend  to  your  own  business  and  leave  me  alone.  I 
can  manage  this." 

Jean  went  up  to  a  box  behind  the  piano  and  took  an  armful  of 
dope  sheets.  She  went  back  into  the  crowd  of  milling  people.  Far 
up  in  the  bleachers  trying  to  find  footing  between  the  people,  she 
heard  Al  York  advertising  the  dope  sheets. 

"This  will  be  our  last  one,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Tomorrow 
night  we  will  be  out  and  gone.  Buy  one  before  they  are  all  sold. 
Jean  Ray  is  in  the  audience  selling  them."  Al  glanced  at  Pat  who 
was  getting  a  drink  of  water.  "Jean  was  Pat's  last  partner,  you 
know.  They  weren't  teamed  up  together  for  so  long,  but  long  enough 
for  them  to  fall  hard  for  each  other.  You  just  ask  Jean  about  that! 
We  almost  had  a  second  floor  wedding  before  she  fell  out.  But  she's 
going  to  be  here  tonight  to  root  for  Pat,  and  she  wants  all  her  fans 
to  pull  for  him  too.    How  many  are  with  her?" 

A  loud  burst  of  applause  broke  out,  especially  from  the  left 
bleachers,  where  Jean  was  passing  out  dope  sheets  and  collecting 
nickles. 

White  capped  little  boys  rushed  ahead,  yelling,  "Beer"  and 
"coca-cola",  and  a  fat  youngster  was  selling  pop-sickles  to  the 
people  in  the  reserved  section.  Mickie  and  Pat  walked  aimlessly 
around  on  the  floor  under  the  glare  of  the  lights  overhead.  Fre- 
quently, they  stopped  and  exchanged  a  few  words.  Someone  in  a 
ring-side  seat  handed  Mickie  a  coca-cola ;  he  gave  the  bottle  to  Pat 
who  tipped  it  up  and  drank  over  half  of  it  at  one  swallow.  A  fat 
woman  reading  the  Marathon  section  of  The  Billboard,  a  sport 
magazine,  bought  a  dope  sheet  from  Jean  and  gave  it  to  Pat  to 
read.  He  glanced  through  it  hurriedly  with  Mickie  leaning  over 
his  shoulder.    They  read  the  back  page. 

"Tonight  Mickie  Collins  and  Pat  Jay  will  fight  it  out.  Frank 
Cook,  the  judge,  tells  us  he  has  something  that  will  end  the  contest 
tonight.  Pat  Jay,  the  college  boy,  says  he  is  sure  he  will  win  the 
$1,000  prize,  and  if  he  does,  he  is  packing  up  for  Mississippi  U. 
tonight  before  he  even  goes  to  sleep.    Mickie  Collins,  the  local  boy, 
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says  this  is  not  the  time  to  let  Springfield  down,  so  he  is  going  to 
work  hard  to  keep  the  money  right  here  at  home.  Pick  your  choice, 
and  root  for  your  favorite." 

Pat  and  Mickie  exchanged  glances. 

"Hey  you,  Frank  wants  you  two." 

It  was  Johnny  Young,  the  stooge,  calling  to  the  contestants.  As 
he  walked  out  on  the  floor,  the  tent  was  filled  with  the  thunderous 
applause  of  nearly  1500  people.  Johnny  grinned  right  and  lefi, 
and  bowed  low  to  his  knees.  He  made  some  wise-cracks  at  Al,  who 
promptly  took  him  up. 

"Now  look  here,  boys,"  Frank  Cook  was  talking  to  them  in  the 
quarters,  "we're  first  going  into  a  European  derby.  That's  to  wear 
you  all  down.  Then  we'll  go  into  a  tread  mill,  and  then  we'll  have 
a  Chinese  tom-tom.  Now,  Mickie,  you  must  pretend  to  almost  fall 
asleep  during  the  tom-tom,  but  remember,  keep  one  knee  off  the 
floor,  for  it's  one  fall  and  out  tonight.  Then  after  neither  of  you 
win  in  that,  we  go  into  the  sprint,  and  that's  the  thing  that  ends 
the  show.  Now  listen  here,  Pat,  you  must  lead  during  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  the  sprint,  then  let  Mickie  pass  you  a  couple  of 
times.  Then  step  up  and  pass  him  once,  so  you'll  be  neck  and  neck 
for  the  last  five  minutes." 

Pat  was  gazing  off  through  the  opening  in  the  canvas  at  the 
lights  from  down  town. 

"Damn  it,  Pat,  are  you  listening  to  me?  Now  don't  forget  you 
go  neck  and  neck  until  Al  yells  something  about  two  minutes  more 
to  go.  Let  Mickie  creep  up  on  you  and  pass  you  in  a  fine  sprint. 
Now  both  of  you  remember  this,  and  don't  have  any  mix-up  about 
it  when  you  get  out  there  on  the  floor." 

He  held  Pat  back  a  minute  after  Mickie  had  gone  out  on  the 
floor. 

"Any  funny  stuff  and  you  don't  get  a  cent.    Do  you  get  that?" 

Pat  heard  the  crowd  applauding  Mickie,  and  he  smiled  a  bit 
scornfully.  He  pulled  the  curtain  back  and  went  out  on  the  floor. 
Jean  was  waiting  for  him,  but  he  ignored  her.  He  walked  on  over 
to  the  corner  and  stood  talking  with  the  fat  lady  who  had  given 
him  the  dope  sheet. 

Before  the  forty-five  minute  derby  was  over,  Polly  Keller,  the 
nurse,  had  had  to  hand  each  boy  a  dozen  or  more  towels  soaked  in 
ice-water.  Mickie  breathed  dreadfully  hard,  but  Pat  seemed  to  be 
taking   it  in  easy  strides. 
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"He  can  make  the  treadmill  all  right,"  a  man  on  the  front  seat 
said  to  Jean.    "He's  in  fine  shape  tonight." 

And  Pat  did  go  beautifully  in  the  treadmill.  It  was  the  last  thirty- 
minutes,  and  he  did  not  feel  a  bit  exhausted.  Jean  had  noticed 
many  times  that  Pat  ran  as  easily  backwards  as  he  ran  forward, 
and  he  was  proving  it  tonight.  He  felt  Mickie  gradually  weaken- 
ing and  becoming  more  of  a  weight  on  his  arms.  They  had  decided 
to  hold  each  other  up  if  either  of  them  should  weaken  in  this.  Pat 
kept  blowing  his  breath  in  Mickie's  face  to  cool  him  off.  It  was  a 
hot  night,  and  the  high  candle  power  of  the  lights  added  to  the  heat. 
Frank  had  left  the  boys  alone  in  the  derby,  but  he  was  back  in  the 
center  now  blowing  the  whistle  shrilly  and  ordering  them  to  run 
faster,  whipping  them  around  with  a  light  yellow  scarf.  The  crowd 
had  screamed  and  yelled  a  lot  at  first,  but  they  had  settled  down  now 
to  watch  the  treadmill.  Al  York  was  broadcasting  over  the  radio, 
but  no  one  could  hear  what  he  was  saying  for  the  racket  on  the 
floor.  His  lips  moved  rapidly  and  excitedly,  and  several  times  he 
shook  his  fist  at  Frank's  back  when  Frank  cut  the  boys  around  the 
legs  with  the  scarf.  A  few  minutes  later,  Syd  Sanfield,  the  time 
keeper  who  acted  as  a  post  for  the  boys  to  round,  held  up  six  fingers 
and  Al  announced  it  to  the  audience,  making  several  caustic  re- 
marks about  the  fioor  judge.  But  in  spite  of  Mickie's  increasing 
weariness,  both  boys  finished  the  treadmill  and  prepared  for  the 
Chinese  tom-tom, 

Billy  Wagoner,  who  had  been  acting  as  trainer,  strapped  the 
tom-tom  around  his  neck  and  went  out  into  the  center  of  the  floor. 
All  the  lights  were  put  out  except  a  few  back  in  the  bleachers,  and 
Polly  Keller  blind-folded  the  boys.  The  even  rhythmic  beat  of  the 
tom-tom  was  to  be  an  endeavor  to  put  the  boys  to  sleep.  For  ten 
minutes  the  weird,  jungle  tones  echoed  through  the  tent.  Several 
times  Mickie  went  down  in  a  sitting  position  and  swayed  danger- 
ously, but  he  always  managed  to  rouse  himself  and  come  back  up. 
The  fans  rallied  to  support  each,  and  screamed  and  yelled  at  them 
when  they  seemed  about  to  go  to  sleep.  The  shouts  became  a  din, 
almost  as  lulling  and  monotonous  as  the  tom-tom,  and  Frank  Cook, 
pretending  great  rage  because  neither  boy  would  fall  out,  snapped 
them  out  of  that  and  sent  them  off  to  get  ready  for  the  sprint.  Both 
boys  left  the  floor,  stumbling  groggily,  but  Dick  and  Billy  were 
ready  to  give  them  a  shower  and  rub  down.  When  they  came  back 
on  the  floor,  they  had  on  clean  trunks  and  shirts.  Dick  had  cau- 
tioned Pat  as  he  left  the  hospital  room. 
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"Better  do  like  Frank  says;  it'll  pay  you  in  the  long  run,  old 
man." 

And  Pat,  feeling  fresh  and  cool  from  the  shower,  had  grinned 
back  without  answering  him. 

Syd  Sanford  climbed  up  in  a  high  chair  with  his  stop  watch  in 
his  hand,  and  two  men  from  the  audience  came  up  to  check  the 
laps.  Billy  and  Jerry  were  acting  as  double  checkers.  Al  York 
announced  that  the  sprint  would  be  the  definite  end  of  the  contest, 
since  the  boys  had  agreed  among  themselves  that  whoever  made 
the  most  laps  in  forty-five  minutes  would  be  the  winner.  The  crowd 
cheered  several  minutes  for  Pat,  but  when  Al  called  Mickie's  name 
pandemonium  broke  out.  At  last,  Al  said,  everyone  would  see 
somebody  disqualified.  Frank  announced,  as  well  as  he  could  above 
the  boos  and  jeers  of  the  crowd,  that  he  wasn't  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sprint — the  boys  were  to  be  on  their  own. 

There  was  a  dull  hush  when  Syd  blew  the  whistle.  Not  a  sound 
escaped  from  the  tent  except  the  patter  of  the  tennis  shoes  that  the 
boys  had  on.  They  ran  steadily  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  but  both 
were  beginning  to  perspire  freely.  Polly  flung  wet  towels  at  them, 
and  Mickie  sucked  the  water  out  of  the  towel.  Several  times  she 
threw  freshlj^  soaked  towels  in  and  caught  the  hot,  humid  ones 
they  pitched  back.  Twenty  minutes  had  slipped  away,  and  Al  could 
see  that  Pat  was  holding  back  for  Mickie  to  gain  on  him.  But  Mickie 
wasn't  gaining.  Pat  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  and  could  see 
Mickie  breathing  hard  as  he  labored  to  catch  up  with  him.  He 
looked  up  at  Al  and  caught  his  eye.  He  slowed  even  more,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  that  Mickie's  gain  was  so  slight.  People  began  to 
remark  that  Pat  looked  unusually  fit  to  be  slowing  up  so  much,  but 
they  forgot  that  as  they  saw  Mickie  creeping  up  on  Pat,  and  they 
roared  lustily  and  long  when  he  passed  him. 

When  thirty  minutes  were  up,  Pat  saw  that  Mickie  was  finding 
it  hard  to  catch  up  with  him  again.  This  time,  he  saw  Frank  look- 
ing at  him,  and  he  slowed  down  once  more.  A  fresh  icy  towel  gave 
Mickie  a  sudden  burst  of  speed  and  he  went  by  Pat  like  a  quick 
flash.  The  crowd  roared,  and  the  boys  on  the  outside  shook  the 
poles  stationed  around  the  edge  of  the  tent. 

All  had  gone  exactly  as  Frank  had  planned  it,  and  Pat  quickened 
his  pace  to  catch  up  with  Mickie.  He  tried  to  set  a  steady  pace  he 
could  hold  to  until  the  finish.  Johnny  Young  had  seen  his  effort 
and,  running  out  on  the  floor,  had  squirted  a  mouthful  of  ice  water 
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into  Pat's  face.  Frank  started  to  get  up,  but  sat  back  down.  A 
few  people  screamed  and  laughed  nervously.  Pat  never  glanced 
to  the  right  or  left,  but  held  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  floor.  When 
he  did  raise  them,  it  was  to  judge  his  distance  to  Mickie.  He  was 
quickly  gaining  on  him.  Mechanically,  he  closed  in  behind  him  and 
started  to  pass  between  the  corners.  The  crowd  went  wild,  and  as 
he  passed  Mickie,  he  noticed  the  boy  was  gasping  for  breath.  He 
blew  in  his  face  a  couple  of  times  and  went  on,  still  holding  his 
pace.  He  was  soon  half  the  distance  ahead  of  Mickie,  who  was 
running  even  more  slowly.  If  Mickie  passed  Pat  now  either  he 
would  have  to  have  a  final  burst  of  speed,  or  Pat  would  have  to 
feign  a  sudden  collapse. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  Al  had  called  out  that  there  were 
two  more  minutes  to  go.  Suddenly,  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  Pat.  Smiling  and  confident,  he  began  a  quick  gain  on 
Mickie  for  the  extra  lap,  and  with  the  crowd  cheering  wildly  for 
Mickie  to  "wake  up  and  snap  into  it,"  Pat  hurled  his  long  body  past 
the  stumbling  boy.  In  that  second,  Syd's  whistle  blew,  and  Jerry 
and  Dick  rushed  out  to  carry  the  boys  to  the  hospital  room.  Pat 
loudly  refused  to  be  carried  in,  and  walked  happily  behind  the  two 
trainers,  who  had  swung  Mickie  over  their  shoulders.  When  he 
got  to  the  hospital,  he  stretched  out  on  the  cot. 

"Don't  worry  about  me",  he  grinned  at  Dick,  "I'm  0.  K.  Fix  up 
Mickie." 

The  trainers  had  been  working  over  Mickie  a  couple  of  minutes 
when  Dick  heard  a  sound  from  Pat's  cot.  He  turned  and  saw  Pat's 
hand  clutching  his  left  side.    He  made  one  step  and  was  beside  him. 

"Pat!  Pat,  old  man!  What's  wrong?  Hey!  Pat!" 

He  shook  him  once,  twice. 

"Jerry,  get  me  the  strychnine,  quick !  Here !  run !  call  the  emer- 
gency doctor!  Tell  him — ". 

His  voice  trailed  out.  He  had  been  feeling  Pat's  heart.  He 
straightened  up. 

"No  need."  His  voice  shook.  "It  got  him." 

Jerry  stared  blankly. 

"My  God!" 

Just  then  Al  York  strode  in  fuming,  and  stopped  so  short  at  the 
expression  on  the  trainers  faces  that  Frank  Cook,  who  was  di- 
rectly behind  him,  nearly  fell  over  him. 

"What  in  the  hell—?" 
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He  got  no  further.  Frank,  looking  over  Al's  shoulder,  understood 
too.    He  stepped  back. 

"Polly!" 

She  came  to  him. 

"Don't  let  anyone  in  here  'till  I  say  so." 

Al  turned  and  faced  him. 

"Go  on  out  and  tell  the  people  we  can't  have  the  disqualification 
noM^.  Make  up  something,  anything,  just  so  you  get  rid  of  them; 
get  them  out  of  here.  And  then — w^ell,  you'd  better  call  an  under- 
taker." 

Over  on  the  other  cot,  Mickie  was  beginning  to  stir,  and  Al 
glanced  at  him.    He  called  Frank  back. 

"And  Frank,  for  God's  sake,  don't  let  this  get  into  The  Bill- 
board." 


Prayer  to  Dead  Poets 

Kate  Sanford 

I  realize  the  frailty  of  words, 

Dead,  empty  things,  and  wholly  meaningless 

Until  they  rest,  supple  willing  slaves. 

In  hands  of  those  who  know  and  love  them  well. 

Who  use  them  as  an  artist  may  his  paints 

To  fashion  a  fair  world  wherein  his  thoughts 

May  dwell  in  peaceful,  sunlit  revery. 

So  with  reverence  and  a  deep  humility, 

I  pray  to  all  those  dear  beloved  ghosts 

Whose  words  will  always  live  within  our  souls — 

An  echo  of  the  beauty  they  once  knew. 

That  they  may  look  with  gracious  clemency 

On  these  my  poor  discordant  murmurings 

For  'tis  not  with  a  sense  of  pride  I  sing 

But  merely  to  pay  tribute,  as  I  may. 

To  all  the  loveliness  that  earth  bestows. 
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The  Revolving  Door 

Parker  Goodwin 

NORA  stood  to  one  side  of  the  revolving  door  and  watched 
people  hurry  through  it.  They  looked,  she  thought,  like  an 
illustration  for  'things  that  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other'. 
That  amused  her  somehow  .  .  .  yet  made  her  loneliness,  her  discon- 
tent seem  more  acute.  All  afternoon,  she  had  been  wandering 
through  the  Metropolitan  Art  Gallery  .  .  .  alone.  But  then  she 
was  always  alone,  except  for  her  two  aunts,  and  they,  poor  dears, 
were  Career  Women,  and  never  seemed  to  think  that  Nora  needed 
more  than  art  galleries,  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  spinach  for 
dinner.  If  only  she  could  get  a  job  ...  do  something.  But  no,  the 
aunts  would  not  hear  of  that.  Tim's  and  Ellen's  daughter  with  a 
job  while  they  had  a  roof  over  their  heads?  Never!  It  was  a 
good  roof,  too  ...  an  apartment  at  the  Whitby,  not  too  far  uptown 
and  just  far  enough  downtown.  In  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
Metropolitan,  thought  Nora  acidly. 

Nora  looked  at  her  watch  .  .  ,  six  twenty-five.  She  supposed  she 
really  should  go  in  and  help  the  aunts  prepare  the  inevitable  Friday 
night  codfish.  And  besides  all  these  people  going  in  and  out  seemed 
to  be  doing  something  definite  ...  or  getting  ready  to.  Anyway 
they  looked  purposeful  and,  to  Nora,  happy.  How  nice  it  would 
be,  she  thought,  to  go  through  that  door  just  once  with  something 
definite  and  interesting  before  her. 


Roger  idly  stirred  the  remains  of  the  Scotch  and  soda  in  his 
glass.  The  ice  tinkled  faintly.  The  Whitby  bar  did  serve  good 
Scotch,  he  observed,  even  if  it  were  a  lonesome  bar.  He  thought 
of  the  story  scattered  around  his  room  upstairs  .  .  .  the  story  that 
must,  somehow,  be  finished  before  Saturday  night.  He  frowned. 
That  story  seemed  to  go  and  on,  but  it  just  wouldn't  finish.  He 
had  thought  of  fifty  different  ways  to  end  it  but  none  of  them 
seemed  just  right.  And  it  had  to  be  just  right  .  .  .  for  one  thing 
his  job  depended  on  it,  and  then  too,  a  movie  can't  just  flop  at 
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the  end  .  .  .  ruins  it.  But  what  he  wanted  now,  he  decided,  was 
someone  to  talk  to,  someone  to  be  gay  with  over  his  second  Scotch 
and  soda.    Rising,  he  went  to  the  house  'phone  and  gave  a  number. 

Nora  stood  before  her  mirror  and  looked  at  herself  contemplat- 
ively. Through  the  eyes  of  truth,  she  supposed  grimly.  And,  as 
usual,  she  wasn't  pleased.  Dark  hair,  rather  nice  hair.  She 
wished  she  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  Pale,  sallow  complexion  .  .  . 
the  Aunts  didn't  approve  of  make-up.  Eyes,  deep  blue.  They 
were,  she  decided,  her  best  feature.  The  lashes  were  nice  too,  and 
her  eyebrows  didn't  grow  around  in  odd  places  like  some  people's 
did.  The  mouth  wasn't  bad  either,  although  a  bit  large.  And, 
though  thinnish,  her  figure  was  really  good.  As  an  inventory, 
she  wasn't  so  bad,  but  taken  all  together  .  .  .  well,  she  just  seemed 
pretty  minus.  Wryly,  she  muttered,  "Well,  the  Aunts  love  me, 
anyhow!"  The  ringing  of  the  telephone  irritated  her.  What  did 
the  Aunts  want  now?  They  were  playing  conservative  bridge  with 
the  Misses  Moore.    Why  bother  her? 

"Hello,"  she  said  into  the  telephone  .  .  .  flatly,  without  the  lilt 
of  a  question  in  her  voice.  And  then  interestedly,  "What?  You 
have  a  friend  who  knows  Laura,  and  who  told  you  I  lived  here?  A 
drink?"  Nora  paused  .  .  .  well,  why  not?  Thanks,  I'd  love  one 
.  .  .  down  in  a  second." 


Ten  minutes  later,  Nora  entered  the  bar  . . .  hesitantly,  searching. 
There,  the  man  in  the  right-hand  corner  .  .  .  that  must  be  Roger 
Kent.  He  had  said  he'd  be  there  .  .  .  and  yes,  he  did  have  on  a 
blue  tie.    The  man  rose  and  walked  over  to  her. 

"You're  Nora  Ferguson?" 

"Yes."    Suddenly,  she  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

"Well,  as  you've  no  doubt  guessed,  I'm  Roger  Kent.  Nice  to 
know  each  other,  isn't  it?" 

Nora  smiled,  a  bit  ruefully.  "Disappointed,  aren't  you?"  And 
then,  dismay.  Why  had  she  said  that?  There  stood  Roger  looking 
at  her.    In  a  minute,  he  would  say.  .  .  . 

"Yes,"  replied  Roger.  "But  we're  even  .  .  .  you  are  too."  And 
slipping  his  hand  under  her  arm,  "Come.  let's  have  our  drink." 

*  *  *  :|c  *  :|c  * 

Back  in  her  room  a  short  time  later,  Nora  again  faced  herself 
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in  the  mirror.  "Something,"  she  said  to  the  image  that  stared  back 
at  her,  "has  got  to  be  done  about  you."  Thinking  about  Roger 
made  her  furious  ,  .  .  and  yet,  strangely,  not  at  Roger  but  at  her- 
self. She  had  been  disappointed  at  first.  He  was  not  especially 
o;ood-looking,  and  she  had  hoped  for  someone  downright  hand- 
some. But  after  that  short  half  hour  with  him,  she  realized  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  men  she'd  ever  met.  And  despite 
the  brutal  fact  that  she  hadn't  met  many,  she  was  sure,  somehow, 
that  others  far  more  experienced  than  she  called  him  attractive.  He 
was  tallish  and  blond,  his  grey-blue  eyes  sparkled  when  he  talked, 
and  he  talked  well.  They  had  danced  once  too,  and  he  danced 
beautifully.  She  knew  that  .  .  .  even  though  she  had  hindered  him 
more  than  a  little  by  stepping  severely  on  his  toes  and  being  gen- 
erally awkward  about  the  management  of  her  own  feet. 

"Oh,"  she  muttered,  "Nora,  I  could  kick  you !  You  made  a  mess 
of  something  that  any  other  girl  would  have  made  a  masterpiece 
of!  He's  lonesome,  and  if  you'd  managed  to  be  even  half-way 
attractive,  there  would  have  been  more  evenings  in  the  bar  together, 
and  perhaps  dancing.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  trailed  off,  a  mixture  of 
disgust  and  disappointment  and  real  distress.  She  couldn't  blame 
hiyn,  in  all  fairness,  for  being  disappointed  in  her.  Nor  could  she 
blame  him  for  going,  after  a  decent  interval,  back  to  his  room  to 
work.  It  was  her  fault  ...  all  her  fault.  "Yes,"  she  said  .  .  .  this 
time  very  decisively  ...  to  the  image  in  the  mirror,  "we're  going 
to  do  something  about  you,  Nora." 


Back  in  his  room,  Roger  started  to  work  again  on  his  story. 
What  was  that  idea  he'd  had?  Something  Nora  had  said.  .  .  .  The 
whole  episode,  which  in  contemplation  beforehand  had  seemed 
rather  a  good  idea,  had  flopped  as  dismally  as  anything  he'd  ever 
been  a  party  to.  He  didn't  mind  her  looking  like  he  rather  imagined 
the  wash-woman's  daughter  must  ...  no  style,  pale,  unbecoming 
hair  arrangement,  no  casual  conversation  .  .  .  God!  what  a  job  it 
had  been  to  talk  to  her  .  .  .  but  not  to  be  able  to  dance!  Every  girl 
should  at  least  know  how  to  do  one,  two,  three,  slide,  he  thought. 
Oh  well.  .  .  .  What  loas  that  idea?  She  could  be  attractive,  he  sup- 
posed, if  only  she'd  get  wise  to  herself.  Oh  yes,  that  idea  ...  a 
swell  ending  for  his  story.  He  must  call  her  sometime  and  thank 
her  for  the  inspiration.    He  grinned,  "about  ten  years  from  now !" 
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Two  months  later  .  .  .  another  Friday  evening  .  .  .  Nora  stood  to 
one  side  of  the  revolving  door.  But  this  time  she  was  only  waiting 
for  her  chance  to  get  through  it.  There  was  purposefulness  in  the 
very  set  of  her  shoulders.  She  was  on  her  way  to  tell  the  Aunts 
things  .  .  .  things  that  would,  no  doubt,  cause  them  to  turn  over  in 
their  graves,  if  they  had  graves.  And,  decided  Nora,  since  they 
hadn't,  the  things  she  was  going  to  say  would  probably  put  them 
there.  The  Aunts  had  not  noticed  .  .  .  they  wouldn't!  .  .  .  but  a 
metamorphosis  had  occurred  under  their  very  noses.  No  longer 
was  Nora  just  her  Aunts'  niece.  She  was  a  person  and  a  person- 
ality .  .  .  not  just  something  that  existed  on  codfish  and  spinach 
and  eggs.  Her  dark  hair  shone,  and,  cut  short,  curled  casually, 
becomingly  around  her  face.  No  longer  was  her  complexion  sallow 
.  .  .  rather  a  glowing  olive.  Being  well-dressed,  and  knowing  it, 
gave  her  a  careless  ease  and  confidence.  And  why  not?  To  be 
attractive  after  all,  is  every  woman's  birth-right.  "Well,"  reflected 
Nora,  "you  did  do  something  about  it."  And  smiling,  "Now  for 
the  Aunts !" 

The  elevator  shot  up  quickly.  Her  key  in  the  apartment  door. 
And  then  suddenly,  the  Aunts,  there  before  her,  two  Rocks  oi 
Gibraltar.  Vague  thoughts  of  an  Achilles  heel  wandered  through 
Nora's  mind.    And  then  she  plunged : 

"Well,  Aunts,  I  have  a  job,  and  tomorrow  I'm  moving  out  .  .  . 
my  own  apartment,  you  know,  since  I  can  support  myself  now." 

The  Aunts  chorussed.  (The  Aunts  almost  always  chorussed, 
Thought  Nora  detachedly.)  "Nora!  What  are  you  saying?  How 
utterly  ridiculous?    Haven't  we  always  said  that  Tim's  and  Ellen's 

daughter  need  never  get  a  job " 

"While  ive  have  a  roof  over  our  heads?'"  Nora  finished  for 
them.  "But  you  see.  Aunts,  I  can  afford  my  own  roof  now  .  .  .  even 
keep  it  mended  .  .  .  and  I've  had  this  job  nearly  two  months  now. 
You  didn't  know,  because  you're  out  all  day  and  took  it  for  granted, 
I  suppose,  that  I  was  killing  time  in  art  galleries.  I've  changed 
quite  a  bit  for  the  better,  too,  don't  you  think?" 

Again  the  chorus,  "Nora,  you're  wearing  make-up!    You've  cut 

your  hair !" 

"Oh  quite.  Aunts.    For  two  months  now." 

******* 

Roger  sat  in  his  room,  smoking  a  cigarette,  deep  in  thought. 
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Again  he  was  trying  to  write  .  .  .  not  an  end  to  a  story  this  time, 
for  the  paper  before  him  was  smoothly,  irrefutably  blank.  The 
beginning,  any  beginning,  was  what  he  wanted  now.  Vehemently, 
he  quashed  the  cigarette,  almost  savagely  lit  another.  He  got  up 
and  paced  the  floor.  That  seemed  to  help  some  people.  But  it 
didn't  help  him  a  bit.    Maybe  he  needed  a  drink. 

Down  in  the  bar,  Roger  watched  the  lights  play  on  the  cool  amber 
liquid  in  his  glass.  Yes,  the  Whitby  did  serve  good  Scotch.  Sud- 
denly he  smiled.  About  two  months  ago,  he  thought,  he'd  been  sit- 
ing here  in  the  same  place  trying  to  find  an  end  for  a  story.  (Funny 
how  the  middle  never  seemed  to  bother  him.)  And  he'd  called 
Nora.  He  wondered  where  she  was  now.  Hadn't  thought  aT)out 
her  since  that  evening. 

:{:  He  4s  4e  #  4:  )H 

Nora  stood  in  the  doorway  to  the  bar  .  .  .  confidently,  searching. 
Ah !  There  he  was  in  the  right-hand  corner  .  .  .  Roger  Kent.  Nora 
walked  over  to  him. 

"May  I  join  you?"  she  asked  coolly. 

Roger  rose.    "Why  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  certainly !" 

The  hovering  waiter  came  to  rest  near  Nora's  elbow.  She 
ordered  ...  a  Bacardi.  Still  Roger  said  nothing.  Once,  thought 
Nora,  his  frank  gaze  had  disconcerted  her.  She  wondered  what  he 
was  going  to  say.  Her  drink  came,  then,  and  Roger  lifted  his  and 
looked  at  her  ...  a  look  of  awe  and  wonder  and  interest  .  .  .  defi- 
nitely of  interest. 

"You  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "this  makes  the  second  time  you've 
done  it.  Before,  you  gave  me  the  end  for  my  story  .  ,  .  this  time 
you've  furnished  the  beginning.  Only  this  time  it  will  be  your 
story  too  ...  I  hope.    Shall  we  go  dancing  this  evening  ?" 
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The  Down  Come  or  Vice  Versa 

Julia  Ridgely 

THERE  were  seven  of  them  and,  now  they  stood  apart;  three 
somewhere  on  ahead ;  two  wavering,  undecided ;  and  the  last 
two  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  refusing  to  go  further.  It  was 
funny  that  these  two  should  be  the  ones  to  mutiny.  Yet  they  were 
showing  common  sense. 

The  boy  in  the  golf  shoes  had  spiked  his  way  up  the  mountain, 
well  pleased  with  his  mother's  advice  as  to  footgear,  and  the  other 
had  spread  out  his  long  legs  to  bound  in  wide  crazy  zigzags  up 
over  the  mountain  rocks.  They  all  had  stopped  in  a  sheltered  cove 
to  eat  jam  sandwiches  and  chocolate  bars  from  paper  bags.  A 
slight  but  cold  wind  had  tweaked  out  their  shirts  and  sent  chills 
up  and  down  their  backs.  They  unknotted  the  sweaters  from 
around  their  middles  and  drew  them  on  over  their  heads.  Fat 
drops  of  rain  plopped  on  their  noses,  and  the  thin  ghost  of  a  fog 
crept  down  to  meet  them.  The  plateau  would  be  much  better,  they 
told  each  other. 

It  was  much  worse,  though,  for  here  the  fog  huddled  its  impene- 
trable greyness,  the  rain  puddled  around  the  feet,  and  the  cold 
clamped  their  arms  and  legs.  The  girl  with  the  hiking  outfit  and 
the  springy  walk  had  set  her  mind  on  the  Knife's  Edge,  a  cute  piece 
of  nature's  brevity  which  could  be  manoeuvred  only  on  hands  and 
knees.  She  had  set  her  mind  on  getting  there  and  she  was  going  to, 
no  matter  what  the  elements  decided  to  do.  She  and  her  sister 
and  the  boy  in  the  silly  white  tennis  hat  with  the  brim  pulled  down 
like  an  inverted  porridge  bowl  pushed  on,  and  the  fog  filled  in 
where  they  had  been.  The  girl  in  the  shorts  stood  undecided  and 
so  did  the  boy  with  the  pack,  who  felt  responsible  for  the  two 
slightly  younger  boys.  They  stood  where  they  were,  their  arms 
stiff  at  their  sides,  their  shoulders,  legs  and  purpled  lips  shivering 
violently.  The  boy  with  the  pack  tried  to  get  them  to  run  to  get 
warm,  but  there  was  no  getting  warm  here.  They  called  back  the 
other  three,  and  they  all  turned  to  go  down  the  mountain. 

Then  it  started  to  hail.    It  sliced  their  cheeks  and  bit  their  hands. 
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It  nicked  them  under  the  chin  and  drilled  the  inside  of  their  ears. 
The  wind  howled  at  them.  It  rocked  them  drunkenly  from  side  to 
side.  It  hooted  into  their  ears  and  blew  tears  into  their  eyes. 
They  gave  themselves  up  to  it,  their  arms  and  legs  moving  in 
mechanical  jerks,  their  chins  lowered,  and  their  feet  landing 
heavily.  Their  hands,  bracing  their  bodies,  were  no  more  than 
rocks  against  harder  rock. 

The  girl  in  the  shorts  sang,  "Sweet  Misery  of  Life  at  Last  I've 
Found  You,"  and  began  to  laugh  in  jerks.  She  let  the  wind  sit 
her  down  hard  against  a  rock;  and  the  boy  with  the  pack  turned 
back  to  half  lift,  half  catch  her  as  she  lunged  awkwardly  from  one 
level  to  the  next.  They  all  stopped  under  an  overhanging  ledge 
and  urged  each  other  to  crouch  down  in  the  most  protected  part. 
The  leader  bundled  his  coat  around  the  girl  and  turned  to  one  of 
the  shivering  boys  to  slap  him  briskly  on  the  upper  arm  and  back. 
He  grinned  a  thanks  through  twitching  lips.  The  boy  in  the  tennis 
hat  softly  rubbed  his  slightly  red  nose,  which  looked  all  the  longer 
under  the  porridge  bowl  hat,  and  offered  them  both  to  anyone  who 
cared  to  have  them.  They  all  looked  at  each  other  through  strag- 
gling strands  of  hair  and  laughed.  It  was  grim,  but  it  was  fun, 
in  a  funny  way.  They  had  never  been  more  uncomfortable  in  their 
lives.  They  had  never  been  so  drenched,  so  bitingly  cold,  so  life- 
lessly stiff.  But  they  were  all  drenched  and  cold  and  stiff  together. 
There  was  something  binding  in  their  discomfort  and  their  desire 
for  home.  They  were  all  aiming  for  the  same  one  goal,  warmth 
and  complete  dryness.  They  did  not  want  it  so  much  for  them- 
selves as  individuals,  but  more  for  all  of  them  as  a  group.  They 
wanted  to  see  each  other  warm  and  dry.  They  wanted  fire,  blank- 
ets, and  something  hot  inside,  not  just  for  one  of  them,  but  for  all 
of  them.  They  wanted  to  get  each  other  home  p.s  soon  as  possible. 
They  wanted  to  see  each  other  down  there  where  there  were  trees 
and  real  earth  that  you  could  dig  up  with  your  fingers  and  crumble 
in  your  hand. 

They  lumbered  on  achingly,  yet  insensibly.  They  reached  the 
trees  and  the  earth,  a  slippery  ooze.  They  slid  and  fell  the  rest  of 
the  way  down.  Two  miles  from  the  camp,  they  met  the  girl  in  the 
white  ducks.  She  had  had  to  give  up  just  about  here  on  the  way  up, 
and  now  had  returned  a  second  time  to  meet  them.  She  looked  at 
them  and  laughed,  laughed  at  their  slick,  stringy  hair,  the  mud  on 
the  seat  of  their  pants,  on  their  scratched  legs  and  knee  caps,  their 
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muddy  socks  and  shoes.  The  sun  had  shot  out  in  a  blaze  down  here 
iind  twinkled  a  tiny  spark  of  light  on  every  suspended  rain  drop. 
Everything  was  so  bright,  so  sane,  so  tame.  You'd  never  believe 
there  was  a  world  somewhere  up  there  of  unfeeling,  unflinching 
greyness,  where  your  one  aim  was  to  get  away,  to  rush  back  to  life. 

Yes,  they  must  have  looked  funny  in  this  sane  brightness.  They 
felt  a  little  silly,  their  one  purpose  rather  inane.  They  were  mora 
like  puppies  than  anything  else,  that  had  been  given  baths  and  had 
lorn  out  to  roll  in  the  mud. 

They  loitered  the  rest  of  the  way  home;  the  younger  boys  and 
the  "hiking"  girl  pushing  each  other  about  in  the  mud,  flipping  wet 
branches  back  into  each  other's  faces ;  while  ahead  the  boy  with  the 
pack  walked  beside  the  girl  in  the  white  ducks,  who  was  telling  him 
how  proud  she  was  that  in  her  second  climb  to  the  place  where  they 
had  left  her,  she  hadn't  been  a  bit  winded. 


To  Faith 

Emily  Clarke 

Let  me  walk  beside  thee 
In  the  sun  and  in  the  rain ; 
Let  but  your  garments  hide  me 
From  the  darkness  and  the  pain. 

Let  me  but  know  you're  near  me 
With  your  strength  and  with  your  smile ; 
Then,  if  I  can  but  hear  thee, 
I'll  be  fearless  all  the  while. 

Let  me  but  hear  you  calling. 
With  your  heart  fixed  on  a  star. 
So  that  I,  too,  not  falling, 
May  walk  straight  and  travel  far. 
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Changing  Years 

Elizabeth  King 

PIERRE  MONET  sat  back  in  the  cushioned  luxury  of  the  car- 
riage, enjoying  a  warm,  gentle  drowsiness,  studying  the  outline 
of  Marie's  face.  Only  in  her  presence  did  he  feel  this  strange 
contentment.  He  was  blissfully  in  tune  with  the  world  when  the 
jangle  of  a  badly  played  flute  struck  his  ear. 

He  thrust  his  head  out  the  window.  A  little  dark-haired  Italian 
approached  the  carriage.  "Seigneur,  will  you  let  me  tell  your 
fortune?" 

Pierre  glanced  mischievously  at  Marie,  and  at  her  responsive 
laugh  he  stopped  the  carriage.  "I  hope  our  future  will  be  as  strik- 
ing as  your  music." 

The  Italian  foretold  for  Marie  three  years  of  crowded  gaiety  and 
said  nothing  of  what  was  to  follow.  To  Pierre  he  simply  said, 
"Vous  sauriez  toujours  le  cours  d'aventure." 

Pierre  pressed  a  handful  of  gold  coins  into  the  man's  hand.  As 
they  drove  away,  Marie's  rippling  merriment  supplemented 
Pierre's  tempestuous  mirth. 

"What  nonsense !"  she  said. 

"Life  is  full  of  nonsense,"  he  replied.    "Glorious  nonsense !" 

******* 

The  mutter  in  the  distance  mounted  to  a  fiery  tumult.  Panting, 
furious  people  filled  the  street.  There  were  guns  too,  but  their 
impersonal  boom  was  lost  in  the  murderous  human  outcry.  Faces 
were  gray  with  snarling  passion.  The  big  man  with  a  scarred 
forehead  and  a  hoarse  voice  typified  the  general  ferocity. 

Pierre  and  Marie  looked  on  in  the  shadows,  at  a  safe  distance. 
She  was  calmly  disdainful,  he  was  keenly  excited.  He  leaned  far 
out  of  the  carriage  taking  in  every  frantic  movement.  Here  was  a 
life  that  contained  something  more  than  the  glorious  nonsense  he 
had  known,  and  the  young  aristocrat  longed  to  participate.  Only 
the  presence  of  the  girl  at  his  side  kept  him  from  lining  up  with 
the  police  and  pitting  his  strength  against  the  rioters. 

How  completely  these  two  onlookers  missed  the  significance  of 
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the  ycene!  Were  they  too  dull  to  catch  the  note  of  hatred?  She 
was  one  of  the  proudest  beauties  of  the  aristocracy.  He  was  a 
courtier's  son.  Perhaps  their  artificial  life  had  blinded  them  to 
reality,  perhaps  they  were  too  young  to  understand. 

Pierre  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  as  the  police  drove  back  the  mob.  It 
gave  him  an  exhilarating  sense  of  the  strength  of  the  monarchy. 

But  the  two  Englishmen  who  stood  nearby  were  more  clear- 
sighted. "Volcanic  rumblings,"  the  the  older  one,  nodding  slowly, 
"The  top  will  blow  off." 

"I  guess  France  has  even  less  time  to  think  about  Northwest 
Passage  expeditions  than  England,"  said  the  younger.  "Better 
try  Holland." 

Pierre  could  not  help  but  overhear.  His  passion  for  adventure 
had  been  roused  to  almost  uncontrollable  pitch.  It  took  only  the 
words,  "Northwest  Passage,"  to  make  him  forget  everything  else. 

He  sprang  from  the  carriage  and  approached  the  two  men. 
"Pardon  my  intrusion,"  he  said.  "I  heard  you  say  something  about 
a  voyage  of  exploration.  I  am  ready  to  pay  as  much  of  the  expense 
as  I  can  persuade  my  father  to  give  me,  if  you  will  take  me  with 
you." 

The  younger  man  looked  at  him  curiously.  "Do  you  really  mean 
that?" 

"I  do." 

The  older  man  looked  more  serious.  "Do  you  know  what  you're 
letting  yourself  in  for?" 

"As  much  as  one  can  learn  by  reading  about  it.  I'm  crazy  to  try 
the  real  thing." 

The  Englishman  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.     "Agreed." 

"Thank  you,  sir!"  Pierre  stood  dazed  for  a  moment,  trembling 
with  joy.  Then,  handing  the  man  a  card,  he  jumped  back  into  the 
carriage.  He  gave  an  exultant  laugh  as  he  looked  into  Marie's 
lovely  face.     "Won't  Jacques  Beauchamp  be  envious?" 

"No,"  she  said  mysteriously.  She  looked  at  his  bewildered  stare 
and  laughed.  "Jacques  Beauchamp  has  been  chosen  for  court 
musician." 

"Wonderful !"  cried  Pierre.  "He  wanted  that  terribly.  And  I'm 
started  on  the  course  of  adventure."    He  laughed,  "Life  is  grand." 

******* 

And  so  it  was  that  Pierre  Monet  found  himself  sailing  westward 
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along  an  icebound  coast.  Of  course,  life  at  sea  had  many  bitter 
surprises  for  this  pampered  young  son  of  a  courtier.  There  were 
times  when  tired,  seasick,  bored,  he  wished  his  love  of  adventure 
had  not  carried  him  so  far. 

But  he  never  really  regretted  it.  There  was  a  satisfaction  that 
came  after  an  exhaustingly  busy  day,  like  the  end  of  a  day's  hunt- 
ing. And  often  in  odd  moments,  someone  Vv^ould  toss  him  a  joke 
that  had  a  full-blooded  force  that  the  court  wits  lacked.  In  spite 
of  iron  discipline,  bad  food,  made  worse  by  seasickness  and  endless 
drudgery,  there  was  not  a  day  that  went  by  without  a  laugh.  Pierre 
displayed  an  indomitable  cheerfulness  that  made  "that  French 
boy"  well  liked  by  his  English  shipmates. 

But  such  bright  spots  would  have  been  feeble,  indeed,  without 
the  all-consuming  fascination  of  the  sea.  That  far  blue  line  seemed 
always  to  be  conceding  wonders.  The  majestic  sweep  of  space 
invited  him  to  its  very  depths.  And  even  in  storms,  when  sails 
were  reefed  and  death  seemed  near,  he  could  not  help  thrilling  to 
the  power  of  the  wind  that  shrieked  its  war-cry  through  the  rig- 
ging. 

And  now  they  were  sailing  proudly  on.  To  the  left,  the  sea  was 
frozen  against  a  wild,  rocky  shore.  To  the  right,  was  an  irregular 
assortment  of  ice  and  water  in  constant,  roaring  motion.  Oc- 
casionally, the  darker  outline  of  a  rocky  island  broke  the  pattern. 

Thsy  were  worming  westward,  inch  by  inch.  Toothedged  floes 
lined  the  way,  dotted  by  great  bristling  icebergs.  The  low,  set- 
ting sun  struck  frozen  surfaces,  and  colorful  rays  glanced  off.  This 
narrow  crooked  way  had  already  led  many  men  to  failure  and  death. 
And  the  fascinating  magic  of  the  unknown  was  as  irresistible  as 
ever. 

On  nerve-wracking  nights  when  colliding  icebergs  boomed  out 
of  the  fog  and  every  face  was  either  white  with  silent  fear  or  grim 
with  the  dignity  of  stoicism,  Pierre  was  able  to  look  and  act  as  if 
there  were  no  danger.  In  fact,  he  was  telling  stories  of  court  life 
to  an  audience  that  occasionally  cracked  the  gloomy  silence  with  an 
attempt  at  laughter  when  the  crash  came. 

There  was  a  bulk  in  the  fog,  a  thunderous  roar  multiplied  by 
echoes,  splintering  noises  on  every  side — shouts  and  shrieks,  the 
icy  shock  of  the  sea,  a  smashing  blow  on  Pierre's  head — darkness — 

In  the  Eskimo  hut,  Pierre  tried  to  make  out  what  had  happened. 
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Obviously,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  savages;  whether  as  a  captive,  or 
as  a  man  rescued  from  shipwreck,  he  could  not  tell.  He  half  rose 
from  the  bear-skin  on  which  he  had  been  lying,  and  looked  around. 
The  boy  was  the  first  one  he  saw.  He  answered  the  descriptions 
of  the  Eskimo-Indian  type,  plus  a  look  of  intelligence  and  a 
friendly  expression.  The  elder  man  was  also  intelligent  looking — 
and  stern.  He  had  an  air  of  authority.  The  woman  was  just  plain 
ugly. 

"Where  am  I?"  asked  Pierre  in  French. 

Three  faces  turned  towards  him. 

He  glanced  significantly  at  the  exit. 

No  one  objected. 

He  rose. 

The  woman  offered  him  some  raw  seal  meat. 

Pierre  shook  his  head,  trying  not  to  look  disgusted.  He  bowed 
politely  to  the  savages  and  walked  out.  The  boy  was  with  him — 
as  a  jailer  or  as  an  escort?  Pierre  ran  forward  over  the  rocks  to 
throw  him  off,  but  his  unaccustomed  feet  stumbled  on  the  rough 
ground.  Quickly,  the  young  savage  helped  him  to  his  feet.  They 
walked  on  in  silence. 

When  they  reached  the  sea,  Pierre  looked  around  for  landmarks. 
Everywhere  was  a  relentless  continuity  of  ice,  water  and  rocks. 
He  stopped  helpless.  His  companion  pointed  eastward.  After  a 
moment  of  complete  bewilderment,  Pierre  set  forth  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  walked  along  that  calmly  terrible  shore  until  the  savage 
touched  his  arm  and  pointed  on  over  the  ice.  Two  spiky  looking 
floes  rolled  on  the  water  about  twenty  feet  apart.  Pierre  followed 
the  dark  hand  and  looked  blank.  Then  he  knew.  Here  was  where 
he  had  been  rescued  from  the  ice  block  upon  which  he  had  bangeJ 
his  head.  He  pushed  on  until  he  came  to  a  curiously  pointed  rock. 
Here  was  the  last  landmark  he  had  observed,  before  the  silken 
powers  of  fog  cut  off  the  view. 

They  turned  slowly  back  and  made  their  way  to  what  Pierre 
thought  was  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck.  From  here  an  agonizing 
search  revealed  only  unchanging  desolation.  As  he  shuffled  wearily 
about,  he  stubbed  his  toes.  The  little  incident,  even  more  than  the 
weary  hours  of  the  search,  drove  home  the  futility  of  his  eft'oris. 
Mechanically,  he  caught  his  balance,  and  then  he  stood  still.  To 
the  north,  the  great  hostile  ice  roared  and  grumbled.  Everywhere 
else  rocky  grasslands  stretched,  from  the  mysterious  distance  to 
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hulking  proximity.  He  could  feel  himself  crushed  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  north.  His  death  would  cause  no  disturbance  in  this 
monstrosity  of  space. 

His  companion  held  him  firmly  by  the  arm  and  pointed  back  over 
the  way  they  had  come.  Pierre  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  ill 
ventilated  hut — ^the  ugly  woman  with  the  raw  seal  meat  .  .  .  but, 
somehow,  he  felt  strongly  attracted  to  the  young  savage  who  had 
followed  him  so  far.  After  a  shivering  glance  at  the  terrible  gray 
sea,  he  turned  his  eyes  backward.  Under  a  sky  of  blue  marble  that 
stretched  out  its  edges  to  the  distant  rocks,  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Eskimo  retraced  their  steps. 

:^  ^  *  *  *  *  * 

The  first  six  months  of  his  exile  were  a  long  struggle  in  the  dark. 
At  first  he  moved  about  in  a  nightmare  daze.  Then  reality  asserted 
itself  and  with  it,  despair.  It  was  a  period  of  vivid  dreams  and  bit- 
ter awakenings  .  .  .  and  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  all  that  was 
taking  place.  His  rescuer,  who  was  evidently  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  regarded  him  as  dull. 

When,  after  a  long  winter,  the  sun  brought  warmer  weather 
and  the  Eskimos  rejoiced,  Pierre  stared  out  of  the  endless  melting 
of  dead  snow  and  compared  the  scene  with  the  spring  as  he  had 
knovioi  it — with  Marie.  He  could  feel  nothing  but  a  hatred  for 
Eskimo  life — a  furious  love  for  Marie,  and  a  longing  for  Versailles 
and  court  life. 

As  spring  advanced,  these  feelings  grew  stronger.  Life  was  get- 
ting unbearable  in  this  far  away  wilderness.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  He  thought  of  suicide  and  thought  the  better  of  it.  Slowly, 
he  felt  himself  becoming  once  again  the  adventurer.  He  had  passed 
from  the  life  of  a  courtier's  son  to  that  of  a  savage.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  strange  and  the  new.  He  must  forget  court  life 
and  become  one  of  these  people  among  whom  the  course  of  ad- 
venture had  led  him. 

He  plunged  strenuously  into  an  effort  to  forget.  He  spent  his 
time  either  hunting  or  exploring  the  surrounding  country.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  life  with  a  vigor  that  completely  astonished 
his  acquaintances.  He  soon  learned  to  handle  the  ivory  hunting 
spear  as  if  he  were  born  for  its  use.  He  was  always  feverishly 
busy — exploring,  fighting  walruses,  skinning  dead  seals — anything 
that  would  keep  his  mind  from  torturing  memories.  There  were 
less  dreams  now.    The  sleep  of  exhaustion  was  oblivion. 
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But  meanwhile  a  strange  thing  was  happening.  He  would  some- 
times pause  in  his  explorations  to  admire  the  graceful  dive  of  a 
seal.  And  when  he  returned  from  hunting  trips,  he  glowed  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  successful  day.  He  enjoyed  talking  with  the 
Eskimos,  whose  language  he  had  effectively  mastered.  He  still 
kept  himself  busy,  but  with  a  new  incentive.  He  found  stern  but 
satisfying  pleasure  in  the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  grip- 
ping power  of  the  north. 

He  soon  became  an  expert  hunter  and  dog  driver.  In  winter, 
his  expeditions  were  a  means  of  communication  with  neighboring 
tribes  of  the  scattered  settlement.  His  courage  and  skill  in  seal 
hunting  on  treacherous  ice — his  strange  stories  of  France — his 
cheerful  disposition — made  him  very  much  respected  and  liked 
by  the  savages.  Often  he  thought,  with  a  smile,  that  many  of  his 
friends  would  have  given  years  of  life  to  be  as  high  in  the  King's 
favor  as  he  was  in  the  favor  of  the  Eskimo  chief. 

The  court  of  Versailles  was  a  distant  dream  now.  He  had  en- 
joyed for  years  the  deepest  respect  of  the  Eskimos.  When  he  step- 
ped out  into  the  winter  dark,  he  was  moving  among  familiar  scenes. 
To  him,  the  magic  of  the  moon  was  the  gleam  of  polished  ice  and 
the  wind-sifted  whiteness  of  snow.  He  moved  across  this  luminous 
frigidity  as  if  he  was  a  part  of  it.  He  was  headed  for  the  sea.  He 
wanted  to  walk  out  to  the  far  end  of  the  ice  and  gaze  long  and 
earnestly  into  those  mysterious  moonlit  waters,  to  hear  the  strong 
pounding  of  waves  on  a  frozen  shore. 

He  pushed  rapidly  forward  for  the  night  was  bitter.  Ears  and 
imagination  strained  eagerly  to  catch  the  far-off  rumble  of  the  sea. 
Suddenly,  he  stopped.  The  moon  revealed  the  dim  outline  of  a 
whaling  ship.  For  a  moment,  he  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  vision.  Then  a  rush  of  old  hopes  mounted  to  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. He  stooped  down  and  rubbed  a  handful  of  snow  on  his  face. 
He  was  awake.    It  was  real ! 

He  covered  the  rest  of  the  distance  in  a  furious  run.  Here 
struggling  with  a  language  which  he  had  long  neglected,  he  told  a 
story  that  sent  a  thrilling  sensation  among  the  English  adventurers. 
He  hurried  back  to  tell  his  Eskimo  friends.  They  were  silent  for  a 
while.  The  chief  nodded  slowly.  They  understood.  This  in- 
credible hunter  was  returning  to  his  own  far  away  country. 

The  entire  settlement  stood  on  the  shore  on  that  glistening  sum- 
mer day  when  Pierre  and  the  whalers  broke  out  of  the  ice  and  sailed 
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away.  A  weird  mournful  cry  followed  him  into  the  distance.  He 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  ice-bound  sea  and  the  desolate  shore. 
There  was  magic  in  those  plains.    He  would  go  back. 


Pierre  Monet  walked  the  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles  with  the 
stride  of  one  who  could  cover  any  distance  and  the  assurance  of  one 
who  had  been  to  a  far  country  and  won  the  respect  of  a  strange 
people.  Old  memories  stirred  at  every  stop.  How  vividly  he  re- 
called each  face!  They  would  be  changed  now.  Years  had  gone 
by  but  the  same  old  crowd !  He  was  not  the  restless  boy  who  had 
left  there  long  ago,  but  a  man  who  had  satisfied  a  craving  for 
adventure  and  was  returning  to  court  life  with  a  tale  of  an  ex- 
perience that  they  had  never  known.  The  vision  of  Marie  floated 
before  him.  She  must  be  married  now.  She  was  too  beautiful  to 
stay  single  all  those  years. 

He  watched  every  carriage  for  a  familiar  face,  but  to  his  puzzled 
astonishment,  he  saw  only  common  tradespeople.  A  shabby  tired 
looking  man  caught  his  ear  with  a  flute.  Pierre's  head  instinctively 
plunged  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  stood  irresolute.  This  music 
was  not  that  of  a  common  street  musician.  He  glanced  at  the 
man's  face  and  then  reeled  back  in  blank  incredulity.  "Jacques 
Beauchamps!"  he  gasped. 

The  musician  faced  him  livid  with  rage.  "You  know  me  do  you? 
You  are  a  spy!    You  senseless  tool  of  General  Bonaparte !" 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about?"  broke  in  Pierre. 
Then  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "I  don't  blame  you  for  not  knowing 
me.    I'm  Pierre  Monet." 

"You  are !"  said  Jacques  through  snarling  teeth.  "Pierre  Monet 
was  lost  in  the  Arctic  somewhere — years  ago!" 

"I  have  returned,"  said  Pierre  quietly.  "When  did  you  lose  the 
King's  favor?" 

"The  King  is  dead,"  said  Jacques.  "And  so  is  everyone  else 
worth  noticing.  If  you  really  are  Pierre  Monet  leave  France  at 
once.  The  rabble  has  taken  command.  They've  killed  the  King 
and  beheaded  the  aristocracy !" 

"They've  done  what?"  exclaimed  Pierre. 

Jacques  talked  low  and  hurriedly,  "Shortly  after  you  went 
away,  the  mob  broke  into  the  Bastile.  That  was  the  beginning. 
There  was  rioting  and  uncertainty  everywhere.     The  mob  grew 
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more  violent.  They  invaded  Versailles.  They  broke  into  the  palace 
and  held  the  King  prisoner.  Then  there  were  days  of  wild  ideas 
and  wilder  actions.  Finally,  Robespierre  came  into  power.  He 
was  mad.  He  determined  to  kill  all  those  who  did  not  share  his 
insanity.  There  were  hundreds  of  executions  every  day.  Among 
the  victims  were  King  Louis  and  the  Queen;  Lavoisier,  the  scien- 
tist; Marie — and  all  the  old  court  crowd  we  used  to  know.  A  fev/ 
escaped  to  England.  Foreign  nations  expressed  their  horror  by 
warlike  measures,  but  General  Bonaparte  crushed  their  armies.  He 
is  ruler  of  France  now — another  dictator;  at  present,  a  popular 
hero.  Pray  heaven  he  doesn't  prove  another  Robespierre!"  He 
stopped,  for  his  listener  heard  no  more. 

On  a  street  that  rocked  before  his  eyes,  Pierre  was  trying  to 
force  his  stunned  mind  to  believe.  His  whole  dream  of  civilized 
life  had  vanished  in  an  instant.  He  had  returned  to — nothing.  His 
furiously  plunging  brain  recalled  the  day  he  decided  to  sail  north. 
It  was  all  so  cruelly  vivid,  the  happy  hours  with  Marie,  the  feroc- 
iously snarling  mob — the  victory  of  the  police — but  most  vi\-id  of 
all  was  the  little  Italian  fortune  teller.  "Vous  sauriez  toujours  la 
cours  d'aventure."  In  this  prophecy,  he  read  the  riddle  of  his 
future.    Adventure  was  all  that  was  left. 

He  squared  his  shoulders  and  stiffened  his  face.  There  was  an 
iron  calm  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke.  "I'm  joining  the  army  of 
General  Bonaparte." 


Meditation 

Martha  Asher 

This  labored  pen  can  know  no  peace 
Till  one  impetuous  thought  will  cease, 
Which  by  its  very  essence  can 
Snuff  out  the  fear  of  death  in  man. 
Yet  painful  is  this  thought  to  me. 
Of  sharp-edged  steel  infinity. 
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Catastrophe 

Elliott  Lewis 

Silence  lies  lightly- 
On  flower  and  tree, 
Too  thin  for  touching, 
Too  clear  to  see. 

This  is  the  rarest 
Gift  of  all- 
Silence  surrounding 
A  stray  bird's  call. 

But  in  the  west 
Thunderclouds  lower. 
Trembling  in  silence 
Waits  the  hour.  .  .  . 

High  above  us 
Thunderclouds  break 
And  silence  is  shattered 
Like  ice  on  a  lake. 
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A  Crystalized  Society 

Augusta  Saul 

IN  the  study  of  any  society,  one  naturally  must  seek  the  source 
from  which  that  society  sprang.  If  it  depends  upon  one  indi- 
vidual, then  the  success  of  that  society  must  hinge  upon  the 
greatness  of  that  person. 

Assuming  that  of  Rome  to  be  traced  to  the  source  of  the  voyages 
of  Aeneas,  and  the  society  of  the  Western  World  to  Columbus,  as 
the  first  highly  civilized  explorer,  one  reaches  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Aeneas  sailed  forth  into  the  unfamiliar  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  just  as  Columbus  braved  the  unknown  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic.  However,  Aeneas  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  compass,  as  Columbus  did,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  have  the  wide  stretch  of  the  ocean  and  the  mysterious 
beliefs  with  which  the  Genoese  had  to  struggle. 

From  the  argument  as  to  which  was  the  most  courageous  soul, 
the  question  arises  as  to  which  was  the  discoverer  of  the  greater 
land.  The  mighty  Roman  empire  arose  on  the  site  of  the  final 
home  of  Aeneas,  while  the  United  States  of  America  arose  from 
the  lands  which  were  made  known  to  the  world  by  Columbus'  voy- 
ages. 

Rome's  was  the  last  crystalized  society  which  history  can  re- 
view. At  the  peak  of  its  fame,  it  possessed  law,  order,  flourishing 
industries,  works  of  art,  philosophical  learning,  and  fervid  patriot- 
ism. In  giving  peace  within  its  borders  and  making  citizens  of  all 
freemen  in  the  Empire,  the  Roman  state  was  working  toward  the 
ideal  of  world  citizenship  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Some  people  think  that  Rome's  majestic  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  is  to  be  captured  eventually  by  the  nation  which  has 
arisen  upon  the  lands  disclosed  as  a  result  of  Columbus'  dreams 
and  voyages. 

Judging  from  the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
height  of  the  glory  of  the  "city  of  seven  hills",  it  is,  doubtless,  time 
for  a  fixed  pattern  of  society  to  be  established  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  even  as  the  first  was  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
There  is  now  a  favorable  oppoi'tunity  for  a  considerable  advance- 
ment in  the  "great  parade"  of  the  human  race.    The  economic  world 
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is  in  chaos,  and  all  the  modern  mechanical  magics  have  upset  the 
balance  of  employment.  What  could  be  more  logical  than  that  out 
of  this  confusion  should  dawn  a  crystalized  society  founded  by 
contemporary  Americans?  Because  it  has  citizens  from  all  nations 
and  is  a  "melting  pot",  so  to  speak,  the  United  States  may  be  able 
to  produce  a  novel  system  of  government  and  justice. 

Since  the  present  generation  always  has  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  past  upon  which  to  build,  there  is  the  inspiring  hope 
that  it  may  be  able  to  effect  the  most  beneficial  changes  ever  made. 
The  designers  of  the  model  state  must  avoid  the  common  danger  of 
trying  to  copy  some  previous  civilization.  This  mistake  usually 
proves  fatal.  In  addition  to  the  danger  of  looking  backwards  too 
entirely,  it  must  avoid  short-sightedness  in  considering  only  the 
present  and  immediate  future. 

The  history  scholar  adds  that  there  must  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  bestowal  of  absolute  authority  on  the  arbitrary  ruler  and 
the  giving  of  too  much  power  to  a  populace  which  may  be  unedu- 
cated and  wholly  incompetent.  The  student  of  the  classics  then 
talks  of  the  risk  of  the  flourishing  nation's  becoming  so  engrossed 
in  temporal  affairs  that  it  neglects  the  cultural  and  spiritual  aspect 
of  living. 

Although  not  daring  to  state  outright  whether  the  Roman  Em- 
pire or  the  young  nation  on  the  American  continent  would  most 
excel,  when  viewed  in  the  calculating  minds  of  historians  in  the 
fiftieth  century,  thinkers  will  agree  that  there  are  definite  ends 
toward  which  any  progressive  nation  will  aspire.  One  of  the 
worthiest  aims  is  that  of  the  conclusion  of  international  wars.  Just 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  barbarians  put  an  end  to  their  constant 
daily  battles  and  settled  down  to  become  gradually  civilized,  so 
could  another  great  step  now  be  taken  to  terminate  the  destructive 
wars  between  civilized  countries.  A  perfected  League  of  Nations, 
or  the  firm  establishment  of  some  other  arbitrary  council  for  the 
universe,  would  assist  in  this  direction.  The  linguist  even  believes 
it  to  be  an  excellent  idea  to  have  a  predominance  of  an  existing 
language,  or  the  setting  up  of  a  new  one,  for  the  world  of  diplomats 
and  merchants,  since  the  various  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  so 
closely  connected  in  communication. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  American  people  should  exert 
their  every  effort  and  keep  their  minds  alert,  if  they  are  striving 
to  establish  Columbus'  land  as  one  of  a  civilized  society,  which  may 
be  another  stepping-stone  to  the  world  of  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  and  human  brother-hood. 
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Utopia 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

The  night  shall  be  golden, 

Caught  in  the  spell 

Of  a  waning  moon — 

Before  my  eyes 

The  lazy  sea, 

Drifting  on  glittering  waves 

To  a  magical  shore.  .  .  . 

Behind, 

Only  dark  trees 

Lifting  against  the  sky ; 

While,  in  the  distance, 

The  sound  of  sweet  music 

As  the  wind 

Whispers  by.  .  .  . 

And, 

Somewhere  in  the  night. 

An  answer  to  my  prayer. 
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Fulfillment 

Natalie  Hopkins 

IT  was  a  beautiful  May  morning.  Pale  shoots  of  grass  waved 
their  short-lifed  greenness  proudly  in  the  strip  of  island  in  the 
center  of  Lane  Avenue  and  long  limousines,  reflecting  glancing 
beams  of  sunlight,  slid  past  on  either  side. 

The  sparrows  that  had  chirped  hopefully  all  winter  anyway, 
suddenly  decided  they  were  spring  birds  and  darted  provocatively 
at  the  eager  people,  who  for  once  were  glad  to  pretend  with  them. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  Cincinnati  looked  like  the  city  of 
fulfillment  that  only  New  York  painted. 

But  inside  the  Brown-Smith's  residence,  winter  of  the  chillier 
sort  still  dominated. 

At  opposite  ends  of  a  long  polished  mahogany  table  in  a  high 
paneled  room  with  windows  modestly  hidden  by  velvet  drapes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown-Smith  were  having  breakfast.  Between  them  was 
a  large  bowl  of  fruit  that  defied  any  season  for  its  unvarying 
wealth,  and  on  silver  plaques  scattered  at  intervals  down  the  length 
were  toast,  marmalade,  poached  eggs  and  bacon.  A  steaming  coffee 
pot  flanked  by  cream  and  sugar  bowl  stood  at  Mr.  Brown-Smith's 
elbow,  because  in  spite  of  the  pretty  pictures  that  are  painted  of 
wives  smiling  at  their  husbands  over  coffee  cups,  Mr.  Brown- 
Smith  felt  that  the  pouring  of  coffee  was  a  business  too  delicate 
for  a  woman's  hand. 

It  should  have  been  a  cheery  picture.    It  was  not. 

Mrs.  Brown-Smith  broke  her  toast  in  little  bits  on  her  butter 
plate  and  left  them  unbuttered. 

Mr.  Brown-Smith,  with  lowered  gaze,  divided  his  attention  be- 
tween the  eggs  and  the  bacon,  and  at  intervals  had  recourse  to  his 
coffee  cup.  The  morning  paper,  carefully  folded  at  the  fourth 
page,  lay  midway  between  them. 

Mrs.  Brown-Smith  had  crumpled  two  pieces  of  toast  and  Mr. 
Brown-Smith  was  almost  through  his  third  egg  when  a  very 
small  voice  sounded  at  Mrs.  Brown-Smith's  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Brown-Smith's  concentration  was  not  broken. 
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"I'm  sorry,  Edward." 

There  was  a  brief  continuation  of  the  uninterrupted  sound  of 
Mr.  Brown-Smith  eating  eggs  and  bacon. 

I  really  can't  think  now  how  it  happened.  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  have,  but  Edward,  it  was  a  very  pretty  day  and  it  looked  such 
fun,  I  never  dreamed  anyone  would  see  me.  Haven't  you  ever  just 
found  yourself  somewhere,  Edward?" 

Mr.  Brown-Smith  carefully  finished  his  coffee,  wiped  his  greying 
mustache  with  his  napkin,  and  laid  it  beside  his  plate. 

"No,  Emily,  I  have  never  as  you  express  it,  'just  found  myself 
somewhere'.  I  have  always  found  that  it  took  a  definite  amount 
of  will  power  to  place  any  sane  individual  anywhere.  I,  too,  fail  to 
see  how  it  could  have  occurred  to  my  wife  of  all  people. 

"As  for  no  one  seeing  you,  this  regrettable  notice  in  the  paper,  I 
hope,  will  make  clear  to  you  what  I  seem  to  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate that,  as  the  wife  of  a  prominent  banker  in  Cincinnati,  you 
are  never  free  from  observation." 

Mrs.  Brown-Smith's  toast  gave  up  completely — 
"Yes,  Edward." 

The  breakfast  was  quite  definitely  over  now.  Mrs.  Brown-Smith 
still  clutched  at  the  conversation.  Unfortunately,  she  clutched  at 
the  wrong  end. 

"Edward,  what  does  it  say  in  the  paper.  I  never've  had  a  whole 
column  in  the  news  section  about  me  before." 

Mr.  Brown-Smith,  if  possible,  straightened. 

"Emily,  really,  it  sounds  very  much  as  if  you  were  pleased  at 
having  your  name,  my  name,  plastered  across  the  Herald.  That  is 
not  the  light  in  which  I  look  at  it.  It  says,  'Middle-aged  Lady 
Rides  on  Merry-Go-Round.' 

'Mrs.  Edward  Brown-Smith,  wife  of  the  prominent  banker  in  this 
city,  was  so  charmed  by  the  May  sunshine  yesterday  that  she  could 
not  resist  a  small,  red  merry-go-round,  set  up  in  22nd  Street  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slum  children.  Hopping  nimbly  aboard,  this  dashing 
little  lady' — you  may  finish  it  if  you  care  to  Emily.  I  have  had  all 
I  can  stand  for  the  present,  I  hope  at  dinner  you  may  be  able  to  give 
a  more  rational  explanation.    I  will  not  be  home  for  lunch." 

Mrs.  Brown-Smith  was  left  alone,  a  small  figure  in  the  large 
massively  furnished  dining  room. 

Slowly  she  pushed  back  her  chair  and  straightened  the  center- 
piece. Every  morning   Richard   put  the   square   on   caticornered. 
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Every  morning  Mrs.  Brown-Smith  turned  it  straightwise.  Then 
she  picked  up  the  paper  and  went  into  the  parlor  where  she  began 
the  day  again  for  herself  after  the  official  one  of  breakfast  for 
Mr.  Brown-Smith. 

How  had  she  come  to  do  it.  Sitting  curled  up  on  her  brocaded 
chaise  lounge,  a  childish  trick  she  had  never  outgrown,  Mrs. 
Brown-Smith  reviewed  the  mad  deed  that  had  wrought  such  havoc 
in  the  mansion  on  Lake  Avenue. 

She  had  started  out  to  help  the  slums.  Mrs.  Brown-Smith  be- 
longed to  a  small  group  of  ladies  who  met  weekly  under  the  title 
of  "Harbingers  of  Joy".  Every  week  one  of  their  number  discov- 
ered something  that  needed  joy,  and  at  the  next  meeting,  she  would 
bring  it  before  the  other  harbingers  and  they  would  decide  on  the 
means  of  correction. 

Last  week,  Mrs.  Taylor  had  discovered  a  horse,  or  what  she  told 
them  afterwards  God  had  intended  for  a  horse,  dragging  a  junk 
wagon,  filled  with  iron — iron  of  the  most  disreputable  kind — and 
actually  being  beaten  every  time  he  stopped  to  switch  flies.  His 
master  was  plainly  a  man  such  as  the  harbingers  of  joy  found  most 
deplorable.  Mrs.  Taylor  had  not  bandied  words,  she  had  got  out  of 
her  car  and  told  the  man  that  unless  he  immediately  began  treat- 
ing his  faithful  companion  with  more  respect,  she,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
would  take  the  animal  herself  and  do  so,  a  speech  which  proved  a 
little  awkward  for  the  club,  for  the  man  being  one  of  those  heart- 
less tricksters  had  seen  fit  to  accept  Mrs.  Taylor's  offer,  and  that 
evening,  having  some  way  made  out  a  check  for  $100  to  the  man, 
Mrs.  Taylor  found  the  faithful  companion  meditatively  chewing 
the  duster  in  her  garage. 

It  had  been  a  little  difficult  for  the  harbingers  to  know  just  what 
to  do  with  their  recipient  of  joy,  particularly  as  not  quite  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  the  club,  he  had  put  back  his  ears  and  tried 
to  kick  each  successive  member  on  their  separate  trips  of  welcome. 
Fortunately,  Mrs.  Taylor  had  remembered  suddenly  a  friend  of 
hers  who  had  a  place  in  the  country  somewhere,  and  the  faithful 
companion  had  been  speedily  dispatched  to  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Brown-Smith's  own  idea  to  help  the  slums. 
Mrs.  Marvin  had  suggested  that  there  were  definite  organizations 
that  undertook  such  work,  but  Mrs.  Brown-Smith  thought  that 
regular  organizations  were  always  so  cold  and  inhuman.    She  was 
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oure  she  would  hate  to  have  some  business-like  spinster  break 
into  her  house  and  demand  to  see  her  check-book,  and  tell  her 
what  she  should  spend  her  money  for.  It  was  practically  against 
the  constitution  about  a  man's  house  being  his  fortress,  or  was 
that  in  England?  Anyway,  what  these  poor  souls  needed  was 
warm  human  interest  and  companionship,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
club  had  come  around  to  a  like  mind  and  had  elected  Mrs.  Brown- 
Smith  as  their  representative  to  the  slums. 

Yesterday  was  the  day  she  had  chosen  for  her  mission.  She 
had  dressed  carefully,  choosing  her  navy  blue  suit  because  that 
was  dark  and  cut  faultlessly  by  the  best  tailor  and  was  incon- 
spicuous enough  not  to  cause  jealousy  in  the  souls  of  the  des- 
tined, and,  because  it  was  spring,  she  had  donned  a  yellov/  blouse 
and  the  navy  blue  hat  with  the  yellow  ribbons  on  it.  Edward 
did  not  approve  of  yellow,  but  Mrs.  Brown-Smith  had  her  ov.n 
private  store  of  frivolities  that  Edward  was  unaware  of.  She 
would  hurry  home  after  a  gay  day  and  carefully  lock  away  her 
colored  treasures  in  time  to  dress  herself  in  stately  black,  or 
sometimes  purple,  and  meet  Edward  at  the  office.  Purple  de- 
pressed Mrs.  Brown-Smith,  but  Edward  always  admired  it. 

Anyway,  she  had  felt  quite  gay  driving  to  the  slums  in  her  new 
spring  clothes.  She  took  a  taxi,  because  she  was  always  a  little 
afraid  of  Duncan ;  and,  besides,  the  long  green  town  car,  that  was 
so  impressive  drawn  up  outside  the  Lake  Avenue  house,  would 
not  seem  quite  so  plausible  in  22nd    Street. 

She  had  got  out  at  a  corner  and  started  down  a  cross  street, 
quite  a  perfect  street  overflowing  with  babies  and  plump  women 
and  a  rich  odor  of  garlic,  and  for  quite  a  while  she  had  walked 
happily  in  between  ashcans  and  jump  ropes  and  broken  bottles, 
but  she  had  rather  neglected  her  original  mission.  Face  to  face 
with  these  people,  Mrs.  Brown-Smith  had  not  been  quite  certain 
how  to  go  about  bringing  joy  into  stricken  lives.  The  thing  that 
made  it  most  difficult,  though  she  could  never  tell  the  other  har- 
bingers, they  would  not  have  approved,  was  that  the  shiftless 
men  and  the  sloppy  women  and  the  dirty  children  all  seemed 
quite  content  with  life  on  this  bright  May  day. 

She  had  stopped  and  talked  a  minute  to  a  girl  with  a  baby,  but 
the  girl  had  smiled  so  shyly  but  proudly  that  the  words  INIrs. 
Brown-Smith  had  planned  to  say  didn't  seem  very  apropos,  so 
instead  she  had  given  the  baby  a  dollar  and  wandered  on.     Once 
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she  had  picked  up  a  little  urchin's  ball  for  him  and  thrown  it 
quite  a  long  way  down  the  street. 

And  then, — ^then  she  had  seen  it,  a  really  very  little  merry-go- 
round.  It  had  eight  wooden  horses  on  it,  and  a  whistling  Italian 
was  running  it  on  one  of  the  streets  closed  off  for  play. 

Mrs.  Brown-Smith  honestly  could  not  remember  now  any  more 
than  when  she  had  tried  to  tell  Edward,  what  had  happened  to 
her — perhaps  she'd  had  a  brain  storm.  She'd  read  people  did 
sometimes.  She  had  simply  found  herself  all  of  a  sudden  seated 
on  a  black  and  brown  charger,  her  yellow  ribbons  flying  behind 
her,  riding  around  and  around  on  the  merry-go-round,  while  the 
children,  standing  enviously  in  a  circle,  applauded. 

It  had  been  very  wicked  of  her.  A  faint  pink  crept  into  Mrs. 
Brown-Smith's  cheeks.  She  reached  stealthily  for  the  paper — 
"Middle  Aged  Lady  Rides  On  Merry-Go-Round."  She  could  feel 
the  cool  air  blowing  in  her  face  and  the  trusty  wooden  charger 
rolling  beneath  her. 

It  was  disgraceful,  a  woman  of  her  age  on  a  merry-go-round 
— a  merry-go-round,  but  it  was  fun. 

Mrs.  Brown-Smith  curled  up  in  the  Chinese  living  room,  smiled 
all  to  herself,  and  then  she  clucked  very  softly. 


Tears 

Emily  Clarke 

I  wept  alone — 
'Tis  nothing — 
I  just  wept. 
I  cried  for  you — 
But  leave  me — 
I  just  cried. 

And  now  my  tears 

Are  dried  upon  my  cheeks. 

Yes,  now  I  laugh — 

But  in  my  heart  are  tears. 
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Song  After  Winter 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 

When  winter  came,  the  earth,  to  bury- 
Too  sweet  memories, 
Froze  her  heart,  and  wrapped  it 
Deep  in  an  ermine  mantle 
To  sleep  in  silence  of  forgetfulness. 
I,  too,  chose  silence  to  release 
A  song  held  dear  too  long, 
A  memory  too  frail 
For  aught  but  tender  hands. 
This  first  fair  day  of  spring 
I  walked  abroad 

And  came  upon  a  corner  grown  remote 
In  darker  hours ; 
And  there  in  all  its  pallid  grace 
A  tiny  pale  green  leaf. 
The  phoenix-flower  from  the  frozen  slopes, 
Was  memory,  sprung  immortal  from  its  grave. 
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Madame 

Marion  Brown 

MADAME  watched,  as  many,  many  times  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  she  had  watched,  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
go  through  its  performance.  There  were,  as  there  had  been 
many,  many  times,  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  tonight,  they  were  not 
entirely  tears  of  emotion  inspired  simply  by  the  spectacle  of  such 
beauty.  Tonight,  they  were  mingled  tears  of  joy  and  of  sadness. 
For  this  was  the  last  performance  of  the  Ballet  Russe  in  America, 
and  the  last  time  Madame  would  watch  it  as  the  wife  of  the  man"^- 
ager  of  the  company.     Barasoff  was  retiring,  at  last. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years,  Madame's  thoughts  wand- 
ered away  from  that  which  was  taking  place  on  the  stage.  She 
looked  back  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  smiled  slightly  through  her 
tears.  To  think  how  different  things  had  been  then !  She  had  not 
been  "Madame",  but  nineteen-year-old  Anne  Foster,  cub  reporter 
on  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  She  had  always  loved  dancing- 
more  than  anything  in  the  world — had  taken  from  La  Corelli  until 
the  money  had  given  out,  and  she  had  had  to  get  the  newspaper  job. 

Then  the  Ballet  Russe  had  come  to  Richmond.  Anne  had  saved 
from  her  meagre  salary  for  three  weeks  in  order  to  buy  a  center 
front  section  seat.  David  Talzine  and  Tania  Baclanova  had  danced 
in  the  first  number,  Les  Sylphides.  Anne  had  been  in  ecstasy  and 
had  determined  somehow  to  get  backstage,  to  meet,  to  talk  to  people 
who  danced  like  that.  Except  Nijinsky,  no  one  had  ever  performed 
a  supre-saute  like  Talzine.    He  was,  to  Anne,  a  god. 

She  threw  pride  to  the  winds.  Brazenly,  she  crashed  the  stage 
door,  and  hidden  in  the  wing  watched  the  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance. Standing  there,  as  if  in  a  dream,  she  saw  Talzine  practice 
echappes  at  the  bar  beside  his  dressing  room  door,  then  pass  by  her 
close  enough  for  her  to  have  reached  out  and  touched  him,  stand 
tensely  in  the  wing  for  a  moment,  and  then  drift  out  onto  the  stage 
more  lightly,  more  gracefully  than  a  puff  of  cloud.  With  her  heart 
thumping  so  loudly  that  she  thought  it  must  drown  out  the  or- 
chestra, she  saw  Baclanova  and  the  inimitable  Lola  Scherwinska, 
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softening  their  toe  shoes  at  the  bar;  and  little  Marina,  who  after- 
wards became  premiere  ballerina,  doing  pique  turns. 

When,  far  too  soon,  the  final  curtain  rang  down,  Anne  could  not 
leave.  She  would  use  her  job  to  get  to  see  these  people.  Then  she 
saw  Barasoff.  He  was  talking  to  a  stage-hand,  gesticulating  vigor- 
ously in  the  manner  that  later  she  came  to  know  and  love  so  well. 
She  waited,  tremulously,  until  at  last  after  what  seemed  hours,  he 
finished  talking  and  turned  to  walk  away.  Summoning  all  her  cour- 
age, she  spoke:    "Mr.  Barasoff!" 

He  turned. 

"I — uh — am  a  reporter  from  the  Times-Dispatch.  I — should  like 
an  Interview." 

He  frowned.  "I  am  verree  beezee.  I  haf — ".  Something  in  her 
expression,  perhaps — that  of  the  drowning  man  seizing  at  a  float- 
ing straw.    "Alright.    Come  to  my  drezing  room." 

Her  heart  took  wings.    In  a  daze,  she  followed  him  to  the  room. 

"Vat  vould  you  like  to  know?"  he  confronted  her. 

She  stammered.  "I — I — uh — won't  you  tell  me — how  you  came 
to  be  manager  of  the  Ballet  Russe?  How — ."  It  was  useless.  She 
could  think  of  nothing.  It  was  not  a  news  story  she  was  thinking 
of;  it  was  dancing — the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo. 

She  broke  down,  told  him  everything:  that  she  really  was  a  re- 
porter, but  that  that  wasn't  her  real  reason  for  being  there ;  that  all 
her  life  she  had  loved  dancing  above  everything  else ;  that  she  had 
studied  under  La  Corelli,  but  the  money  had  given  out  and  she  had 
had  to  become  a  reporter ;  that  she  had  scrimped  for  weeks  in  order 
to  come  to  the  Ballet  Russe;  that  she  had  crashed  the  stage  door, 
and  then  had  told  him  that  she  wanted  a  story  so  that  she  could 
talk  to  him  and  stay  there  a  little  while  longer,  to  be  near  Talzinc 
and  Baclanova  and  Scherwinska. 

She  stopped  at  last,  breathless,  hardly  knowing  what  she  had 
said.  Barasoff  was  frowning.  But  it  was  not  an  unkindly  frown; 
rather,  puzzled,  meditative. 

"Vait  a  meenit,"  he  said.  "You  haf  studied  \it  La  Corelli?  You 
luf  dancing  like  dat?    Are  you  enee  goot?    Can  you  dan:?" 

Anne's  heart  lifted  completely  out  of  her  body,  floated  on  the 
clouds,  and  at  the  same  time  sank  to  the  tips  of  her  toes.  If  only —  I 
But  of  course  she  couldn't    She  could  never  be  that  good. 

She  found  her  tongue  at  last.  "I  should  like  to  try.  I'm  not  like 
Baclanova  or — " 
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"Off  corz  not!  Nobodee  iss.  Ve  do  not  egspect  zat.  Ve  look 
onlee  for  talent.  You  may  haf  zat.  You  luf  danzing.  You  haf 
studied  vit  La  Corelll.    I  vil  see  you  danz.    Come." 

That  was  the  way  it  had  started.  Her  new  life  had  begun  that 
night.  When  the  Ballet  left  Richmond,  Anne  had  gone  with  it.  She 
had  worked,  worked,  worked.  In  two  years  she  was  "danzing" 
with  the  ballet.  And  in  three  years  she  was  married  to  Barasoff. 
She  became  "Madame"  Barasoff. 

When  she  had  retired  from  the  Ballet,  after  fifteen  years — six  of 
them  as  premiere  ballerina — she  was  to  all  the  company  one  of 
those  romantic  figures  of  the  theatrical  world,  a  past  star.  Madame 
was  now  with  the  Ballet  Russe  a  "character",  loved  and  revered 
by  all  the  company.  She  had  made  her  name,  held  it  for  six  years, 
and  retired  honorably.  Barasoff  had  outlasted  her  five  years  in  his 
place  as  manager  of  the  greatest  company  of  dancers  in  the  world. 
But  tonight  he,  too,  was  retiring. 

They  loved  it  yet.  They  would  always,  both  of  them,  foster  that 
aching  in  their  hearts  for  the  Ballet.  But  the  dancing  world  is  a 
young  world.  Not  that  forty  or  forty-eight  is  old;  but  it  is  too  old 
for  dancing.  They  had  had  their  day,  a  long  and  happy  one.  Now 
they  must  leave  it  for  the  young  ones. 

Madame  looked  about  her  to  see  that  no  one  was  looking.  No  one 
was,  of  course;  no  one  ever  looked  anywhere  except  at  the  stage 
when  the  Ballet  Russe  danced.    She  wiped  wet  cheeks. 

It  was  the  last  number :  Les  Sylphides.  Tcherzansky  and  Karsar- 
vina  danced  in  it  now.  Talzine  and  Baclanova  had  passed  long 
since.  And  Marina.  And  Volnine.  They  all  had  grown  too  old 
for  dancing.  Not  one  of  that  old  company  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
was  there  tonight.  Barasoff  was  the  last.  After  tonight,  he  and 
Madame,  too,  would  be  gone.    The  young  ones  would  carry  on. 
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Don  Quixote 

Howell  Lykes 

A  fool  goes  forth  into  the  world 

In  rusty  coat  of  mail,  and  banners  furled, 

A  knight  with  wasted  chivalry 

Alone,  to  win  an  unseen  victory. 

A  fool  goes  forth,  hears  not  the  din 

Of  mocking  jeers  that  follow  after  him. 

Insensate  mob!     His  act  belies 

The  wisdom  of  a  fool  with  starlit  eyes. 


An  Old  House 

Bennet  Wilcox 

An  old  house  is  a  dreary  place. 
With  its  oaken  chests  full  of  silk  and  lace. 
An  eerie  stillness  pervades  the  hall 
Once  gay  with  music  of  Christmas  ball, 
Half -burnt  candles  in  a  Sheffield  stand 
That  seem  snuffed  out  by  a  hurrying  hand. 
A  nose-gay  of  flowers  on  the  spinnet  is  left. 
Whose  love  was  forgotten  ?    Who  was  bereft  ? 
The  silver  is  tarnished,  smashed  is  a  glass, 
Mayhap  in  a  toast  to  a  merry  lass. 
And  a  horsehair  sofa  has  a  great  stain 
Where  the  last  of  the  Randolph  clan  was  slain. 
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Brother  Minus'  Funeral 

Elizabeth  Howell  Love 


M' 


\\"|y  yf-^^S  Rachel,"  Ellie  addressed  my  mother,  "Ah  just  gotta 
have  Friday,  Sadday  and  Sunday  off  cause  Brudder 
Minus,  one  of  our  deacons,  has  passed  away  and  he  is 
gwina  have  a  big  funeral  Sadday." 

A  refusal  to  such  a  demand  would  have  been  impossible  for,  to 
the  colored  race,  a  funeral,  baptizing  and  fish  fry  are  unsurpassed 
in  enjoyment.  This  death  was  an  excuse  for  "big  doin's"  and  no 
member  of  the  Hard  Shell  Baptist  Church  would  miss  such  an  op- 
portunity to  turn  out. 

Friday  found  the  Black  Bottom  section  of  Franklin  in  a  furor. 
Black  smoke  was  belching  forth  from  each  negro  cabin  and  all  the 
women  were  bending  over  their  small  coal  stoves,  with  sweat  pop- 
ping out  on  their  foreheads  and  slowly  running  down  their  faces. 
Small,  excited  woolly-headed  pickaninnies  rushed  from  the  grocery 
stores  to  houses,  and  from  one  cabin  to  another  on  errands.  The 
men  folks  had  been  out  all  night  before  on  'possum  hunts  with  their 
cur  dogs,  and  now  they  gathered  in  groups  on  front  porches,  and 
talked  in  awed  tones  about  this  great  calamity. 

Night  found  the  inhabitants  of  this  section  of  Franklin  all  throng- 
ing in  the  same  direction — towards  the  home  of  the  bereaved  family 
of  the  dead  brother.  None  carried  a  lantern  of  any  sort  and  there 
were  only  a  few  dim  coal  oil  lamps  in  the  home  of  the  dead,  for 
negroes,  you  know,  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  Each 
person  was  laden  with  parcels,  all  containing  food  which  only  had 
to  be  warmed  up  when  they  reached  their  destination.  People  over- 
flowed the  small  hovel,  for  this  was  the  night  of  the  wake.  Till 
dawn,  they  sat  in  the  room  with  the  dead,  praying  and  singing 
hymns  and  spirituals  which  would  be  interrupted  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  loud  shouts,  rising  into  the  air  when  some  sister  suddenly 
"got  religion".  Never  once  did  they  stop  eating.  Turnip  greens, 
chitlings,  kale,  fried  pies,  hamburger  steak,  hoe  cakes  of  corn 
bread,  'possum,  fried  chicken  and  innumerable  cups  of  coffee  were 
greedily  devoured.  It  was  against  their  deep  religious  nature  to  leave 
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the  body  alone  for  a  minute  the  night  before  the  burial,  so  darkies 
streamed  in  and  out  of  that  particular  room  all  night. 

Morning  found  them  fresh  and  wide  awake,  although  no  one  had 
had  any  sleep.  Up  to  ten-thirty,  the  time  of  the  funeral,  the  moth- 
ers were  engaged  in  getting  the  clothes  ready  and  the  little  negroes' 
hair  plaited,  but  the  fathers  were  busy  keeping  out  of  the  way  for 
if  they  did  not  they  would  be  scolded  soundly  by  their  buxom  wives. 
By  ten  o'clock,  the  crowds  started  gathering,  all  in  their  best  gar- 
ments. Whole  families  arrived  in  Model  T  Fords,  in  buggies,  on 
horses  or  walking,  and  all  looking  strangely  unfamiliar  in  .shoes 
which  pinched  their  toes,  unaccustomed  to  regulated  space.  When 
their  mothers  were  not  watching,  little  pickaninnies  could  be  per- 
ceived with  their  shoes  off,  resting  their  burning  feet  in  the  cool 
blue  grass. 

Finally  after  much  delaying,  the  first  of  the  five  preachers  began 
his  sermon.  It  was  a  delightful  speech ;  long  passages  of  the  Bible 
were  quoted,  and  it  was  simply  filled  with  long  words,  pronounced 
in  curious  fashions  which  charmed  the  audience.  Each  deep  pre- 
ponderous  sentence  brought  forth  a  chorus  of  amens  from  the 
audience.  During  this  particular  speech,  only  one  fat  black  sister 
was  raised  so  high  in  religious  fervor  that  she  reached  her  hands  to 
the  heavens,  and  became  perfectly  rigid  while  she  shouted,  "Amen, 
brother",  "Amen,  sister",  and  "Hallelujah  Lord".  She  was  finally 
pulled  down  by  the  women  on  each  side  of  her,  and  the  funeral  went 
on.  In  the  sermons  of  each  preacher,  more  and  more  shouted,  and 
quite  a  few  had  to  be  carried  out.  Ellie's  shouting  was  mild  until 
the  last  preacher  reached  the  climax  of  his  speech,  and  then  Ellie 
let  out  that  religious  feeling  that  had  been  accumulating  in  her 
body.  With  one  leap,  she  jumped  from  a  sitting  position  to  a  stand- 
ing one,  and  in  doing  so  upset  the  mourners'  bench  on  her  foot,  and 
threw  the  wailing  family  to  the  floor.  Neither  this,  nor  the  knock- 
ing off  of  her  glasses  when  she  threw  her  hands  into  the  air,  daunted 
Ellie,  for  she  was  carried  away  with  religion. 

At  four,  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  darkies  retui-ned  home  to 
recuperate.  Negro  doctors  and  nurses  went  from  one  shack  to 
another  on  Green  Street  that  night  for  the  result  of  the  funeral  had 
been  innumerable  injuries.  Many  had  fainted:  shins  had  been 
scraped  and  feet  stamped  upon.  Our  family  felt  the  result  of  this 
celebration  too.  Ellie  hobbled  about  for  days  on  a  sprained  ankle, 
and  complained  loudly  because  of  this  hurt.  Too.  she  crept  about 
slowly,  saying  she  could  not  see  without  her  glasses  which  had  been 
broken  when  she  had  jumped  up  to  shout. 
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Loneliness 

Rose  Hyde 

SHE  was  sitting  on  the  steps  in  the  warm  sunlight,  idly  stroking 
the  long  silken  ears  of  Shean  the  Second,  and  half  listening 
to  the  soft  murmur  of  talk  of  the  grown  people  in  the  front 
gallery.  She  stared  between  the  big  oak  trees  to  the  river,  her  eyes 
travelling  up  past  the  wharf,  past  the  clump  of  japonica  trees,  past 
the  white  columns  of  the  Ravel  place,  to  where  the  river  disappeared 
in  a  dark  mass  of  foliage.  She  pretended  now  that  she  did  not 
know  what  was  behind  that  bend.  It  was  exciting  to  pretend  that ; 
she  loved  to  do  it.  It  might  be  all  dark  behind  that  bend,  a  land 
of  mysterious  shadows  and  delightful  strangeness.  She  let  her 
imagination  run  on  and  caught  her  breath  in  the  ecstasy  of  what 
she  pictured.  Then  she  smiled  to  herself,  and  gave  Shean's  ears  a 
friendly  twist.  It  was  so  much  more  fun  really  to  know  that  what 
lay  behind  that  quick  turn  was  something  as  familiar  to  her  as  the 
house  on  whose  steps  she  sat  and  the  yard  that  stretched  so  smooth- 
ly before  her  eyes.  The  same  sun  that  beat  now  upon  her  and  upon 
her  house,  now  shone  on  that  house  beyond  the  bend,  making  its 
stone  steps  as  warm  as  were  these.  Grandfather,  too,  was  probably 
sitting  on  the  gallery.  She  could  see  him  now  as  he  must  be;  his 
great  head  thrown  against  the  back  of  his  old  rocker,  the  only 
motion  he  made  in  the  slow  and  steady  movement  of  his  arm,  wav- 
ing the  palmetto  fan.  She  often  wondered  what  he  thought  about 
as  he  sat  there  so  quietly  staring  at  the  river,  the  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  his  arm  as  regular  as  the  tick  of  the  big  watch  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  t^e  slight  disturbance  of  the  air,  which  this  motion 
made,  ruffling  slightly  the  white  forelock  on  his  forehead.  She  had 
asked  him  once ;  he  had  been  very  silent  and  had  stopped  fanning — 
so  quiet  was  he  that  she  reached  up  and  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 
He  had  moved  his  head  very  slowly  to  the  side  then,  and  had  looked 
down  at  her;  his  eyes  twinkled.  "Why  you,  honey,  of  course,"  he 
said,  and  his  arm  resumed  its  eternal  motion.  She  had  smiled  back 
at  him ;  she  was  satisfied. 

Shean  growled  deep  in  his  throat  and  pressed  himself  closer  to 
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her.  She  put  her  head  down  on  his  soft  one.  She  heard  her  father'.s 
voice  rise  above  the  flow  of  talk  behind  her.  He  was  saying  .  .  . 
"and  Peter  was  the  last  of  the  family.  There  is  no  one  left  except 
Anne,  and  she  hardly  saved  enough  from  the  estate  to  live  on." 
Her  mother's  low  voice  answered  his.  "Poor  Anne,"  she  sighed, 
"poor  Anne.  It  is  always  so  tragic  when  a  family  and  a  home  go, 
as,  of  course,  some  day  they  must."  Then  her  father  again.  "We 
spend  that  brief  moment  which  is  our  life,  in  a  foolish  effort  to  cap- 
ture time,  to  render  permanent  something  which  by  very  reason  of 
its  existence  must  go." 

The  low  hum  of  voices  started  again.  The  warm  sunlight  lay  like 
a  golden  cover  on  the  front  of  the  old  house,  and  the  hot  air  was 
motionless. 

The  child  on  the  steps  shivered  and  got  to  her  feet.  Slowly  she 
went  down  the  steps,  crossed  the  yard,  and  walked  with  bowed  head 
down  to  the  river,  Shean  the  Second  at  her  heels.  Her  dark  eyes 
were  troubled,  and  her  young  face  looked  old,  puzzled  by  something 
which  she  did  not  understand.  At  the  river,  she  sat  down  on  the 
scorched  and  yellowed  grass,  and  the  dog,  sensing  the  distraction 
of  his  mistress,  crept  quietly  up  to  her  and  thrust  his  cool  muzzle 
into  her  hot  little  hand.  She  took  his  red  head  between  her  hands, 
staring  deep  into  his  brown  eyes.  "What  did  they  mean,  Shean?" 
she  seemed  to  ask.  .  .  .  "A  family  and  a  home  must  go?  .  .  .  Why 
must  things  change?  Do  they  change,  Shean?"  she  asked  aloud. 
His  brown  eyes  stared  back  at  her,  dark  with  their  deep  faith. 
Strengthened  by  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  and  by  the  silent  help 
of  the  setter,  she  threw  up  her  proud  young  head.  "They  can't 
change,"  she  said,  "they  can't.  We  won't  let  them,  will  we,  Shean? 
We'll  keep  everything  the  same,  you  and  I,  for  always  and  always." 

She  sat  up  very  straight  and  gazed  down  the  river,  past  the 
wharf,  past  the  japonica  trees,  past  the  white  columns  of  the  Ravel 
place,  to  where  the  river  disappeared  in  a  dai'k  mass  of  foliage.  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  dry  grass  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  arms ;  dry  sobs  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  stop 
shook  her  body.  A  blond  haired  boy,  tall  and  yet  strong  with  his 
fishing  pole  strung  over  his  broad  shoulder,  came  from  behind  the 
shadow  of  the  oak  tree  and  stood  in  the  yellow  sunlight.  Shean 
lifted  his  red  head  and  beat  his  tail  in  friendly  thumps  upon  the 
hard  ground.    The  boy  smiled  at  the  dog  listlessly,  his  ej'es  fixed  on 
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the  girl  on  the  grass.    He  made  no  noise — the  sobs  of  the  child  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  heavy  silence. 

Her  hands  were  busy  mending  the  torn  corner  of  the  old  table 
cloth  that  had  been  a  wedding  gift  to  her  mother.  John's  voice 
went  on  and  on;  it  seemed  to  have  a  quality  of  timelessness  in  it, 
like  rain  in  the  spring.  She  thought  how  like  old  Ravel's  voice  it 
sounded.  She  had  never  noticed  that  before.  "I  wonder  if  mine  is 
like  mother's  now,"  she  thought.  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head as  if  in  that  one  gesture  she  might  push  away  the  ache  that 
always  came  when  she  reni^riibercd.  She  wished  that  John  would 
go  home ;  he  had  been  here  all  afternoon. 

It  was  late  October,  and  the  afternoon  air  was  cold  and  damp, 
yet  they  sat  on  the  gallery,  she  and  John,  in  the  pale  sunlight,  as  if 
to  deny  that  winter  was  upon  them.  She  shivered  slightly  and 
pulled  the  scarf  close  about  her  shoulders.  John  was  still  talking; 
she  wished  that  he  would  stop.  She  had  so  many  things  to  do 
about  the  home.  She  must  remember  to  tell  Toinette  to  clean  again 
the  right  ell.  "Niggers  always  forget  if  you  don't  check  up  on 
them." 

She  had  spoken  aloud;  she  had  noticed  herself  doing  that  often 
of  late.  John  came  over  and  sat  on  the  couch  beside  her.  "Crece, 
you  must  listen  to  me,"  he  said.  She  put  down  her  sewing  and 
looked  straight  into  his  honest  eyes  that  had  always  told  her  the 
truth ;  they  were  worried  now.    Poor  John,  she  thought. 

His  voice  continued :  "Don't  you  understand,  Crece,  you  have  no 
money,  no  money.  I  know  it  sounds  ridiculous  but  it  is  true.  Oh, 
of  course  you  will  have  enough  to  live  on,  but  certainly  not  enough 
to  manage  a  place  like  'The  Oaks'.  I  know  how  you  hate  even  the 
idea,  but  I'm  afraid  that  you  will  have  to  sell  it.  It  is  too  big  a 
house  for  one  person  to  live  in,  and  it  is  best  for  you,  my  dear,  not 
to  keep  your  memories  forever  by  your  side.  You're  too  young  to 
be  alone,  Crece;  alone  with  a  past  of  sadness  like  yours.  Above 
everything  else  your  father  wanted  your  happiness,  and  this  soli- 
tude can't  be  happy  for  you.  You've  said  again  that  you  won't 
marry  me" — he  paused  but  she  did  not  answer ;  "go  to  Blane  then. 
He  and  Mary  want  you  so  much,  and  the  children  love  you  so. 
Mary  said  the  other  day  that  little  Anne  asked  her  why  she  wasn't 
pretty  like  Aunt  Crece.    If  not  for  your  sake,  then  for  mine,  Crece. 
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I  can't  stand  another  year  of  seeing  you  alone  here  like  this,  eating 
out  your  heart  for  those,  who  .  .  ."  He  got  to  his  feet  and  stood 
looking  out  between  the  trees  to  the  river.  "I  love  you  so,  Crece. 
I  always  have,  you  know — ever  since  we  were  children.  I  remember 
when  I  first  became  aware  that  it  was  love,  and  not  just  a  friend- 
ship for  a  playmate  that  I  had  for  you.  It  was  long  ago,  and  you 
were  a  little  child  sobbing  in  the  grass  down  by  the  river,  with 
old  Shean  beside  you.  It  was  summer,  and  I  had  been  fishing.  I 
v/as  coming  back  to  bring  you  home  to  ride  my  new  horse — La 
Belle.  Remember  her,  Crece?  You  looked  so  small  and  so  in  need 
of  someone  as  you  lay  there  weeping  in  the  grass — you  had  prob- 
ably lost  your  doll  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  I  felt  that  I  could 
help  you.  I  stood  watching  you  for  a  long  time.  After  a  while, 
you  got  up  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  Shean  behir.d 
you,  his  head  hanging.  I've  never  told  anyone  about  that  day  be- 
fore ;  it  was  too  much  a  part  of  me  to  give  away,  I  suppose.  It  has 
been  the  same  since  then.  I  loved  you  on  that  day  of  a  dead  sum- 
mer.   I  love  you  now." 

She  rose  slowly  and  walked  over  to  him;  very  softly  and  very 
gently,  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Poor  John,"  she  said. 
"Poor  John."  She  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  staring  like 
the  man  beside  her,  at  the  old  oak  trees  in  the  yard. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  spoke  again,  and  in  her  voice  was  a  note  of 
frailty  that  he  had  never  heard  before.  "I'll  tell  you  something 
too,  John,  that  I  have  never  told  anyone  before.  One  summer  long 
ago,  when  I  was  just  a  little  girl,  I  made  a  promise  to  myself,  or 
rather  Shean  the  Second  and  I  did  to  each  other.  It  was  a  fine 
promise,  John;  it  was  to  be  fine  for  us.  Shean  died,  then  Grand- 
father, Mother.  .  .  .  The  war  took  them,  time  took  them,  God  per- 
haps did  it.  It  doesn't  matter  what  it  was;  it  just  matters  that 
'The  Oaks'  and  I  are  the  only  parts  left  of  that  brave  promise,  made 
so  long  ago,  'The  Oaks'  and  I." 

Her  voice  broke  a  little.  "You  understand,  don't  you,  John. 
We'll  manage  somehow,  the  house  and  I.    We  have  to,  that's  all." 

The  man  nodded.  He  leaned  down  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head as  if  she  were  a  little  child.  Then  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
steps  of  the  house,  and  disappeared  around  its  corner. 

The  woman  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  down  to  the  river  that 
ran  so  slowly  past.  She  thought  back  to  that  day  in  a  summer 
long  gone  by;  she  heard  her  Mother's  voice  .  .  .  "it  is  always  so 
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tragic  when  a  family  and  a  home  go,  as  of  course  they  must."  She 
heard  herself  saying — "but  we  won't  let  them  change,  will  we, 
Shean  ?  We'll  keep  everything  the  same,  you  and  I,  for  always  and 
always.  .  .  ."    It  was  so  very  long  ago.  .  .  . 

Alone  with  her  memories,  John  had  said.  One  always  was  alone, 
really,  wasn't  one  ?  It  was  so  strange  but  now  she  felt  that  she  was 
so  much  less  lonely  than  ever  before.  But  one  goes  on  through  life 
alone  like  the  stars,  or  like  the  moon  which  was  now  rising,  faint 
and  white  in  the  grey  afternoon  sky. 

I'm  closer  to  them  now  than  I  ever  was,  she  thought.  And  they 
v/ill  be  with  me  and  "The  Oaks"  always.  Since  time  can't  take 
them  from  us  now. 

She  rose,  picked  up  the  tablecloth  from  the  couch,  and  went 
into  the  house,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
world.  "Toinette,"  she  called,  "did  you  dust  behind  the  books  on 
Father's  desk?"  .  .  .  Her  voice  drifted  out  from  the  silent  house 
through  the  closed  door,  like  an  echo  from  another  world,  into  the 
quiet  of  the  evening  air. 

It  had  been  a  very  small  funeral.  They  had  just  returned,  and 
they  were  both  very  silent.  It  was  summer,  and  the  warm  sun 
beat  down  upon  them  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  bind  the  house, 
the  black  earth,  and  the  man  and  his  wife  on  the  gallery  together 
with  an  unbreakable  chain.  Slowly  the  woman  spoke.  "She  must 
have  been  very  lonely,  John,"  she  said. 

The  man  leaned  his  head  back  against  his  chair  and  gazed  down 
the  river ;  the  sunlight  shone  on  the  white  columns  of  "The  Oaks", 
and  on  the  closed  blinds  at  the  window,  making  them  warmer  and 
alive  in  the  reflection  of  its  brightness. 

"I  wonder?"  he  said. 
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Much  Ado 

Elinor  Ward 

\\/^  HE'S  cold  and  unapproachable,  Jock.     I  don't  understand 

^^  how  you  expect  an  over-sized  ice-cube  to  amuse  you  for  a 

^^  whole  week !  She  is  immensely  attractive  but  not  quite  the 
person  to  fit  in  with  our  rugged  scheme  of  things.  .  .  .  But  perhaps 
she's  more  the  one  to  be  pitied." 

"I'm  afraid  so,  Les,"  her  brother  replied,  rumpling  her  hair  af- 
fectionately," but  she'll  enjoy  playing  her  little  game  here  as  well 
as  any  place  else,  and  we'll  enjoy  a  little  struggle  over  her  majesty's 
favors.  We  really  have  to  get  back  on  our  tip-toes — we've  been 
sitting  on  our  heels  too  long." 

"Have  fun,  mon  cher,  but  I'll  be  on  the  courts  if  you  need  res- 
cuing. Just  yell,  'fireman';  Benji  won't  know  what  that  is,"  Leslie 
grinned  back  over  her  shoulder  in  good  natured  malice  as  she 
stepped  out  on  the  terrace. 

Jock  chuckled  after  her,  watched  her  a  moment,  and  then  wand- 
ered to  a  table.  Absent-mindedly,  he  picked  up  an  open  book  and 
sank  down  in  a  chair  to  read,  but  obviously  saw  nothing  on  the  page 
before  him.  Whitney,  his  mother,  came  into  the  room  and  gathered 
all  the  dead  flowers  out  of  the  vases.  As  she  began  to  walk  out  of 
the  room,  she  looked  at  Jock.  A  little  frown  appeared  between  her 
eyes  as  she  walked  over  to  him  and  turned  his  book  right  side  up, 
but  she  said  nothing  and  left  the  room.  Jock  smiled  at  her,  shook 
his  head  a  little,  and  settled  down  to  read  in  earnest. 

"I  don't  like  this  eternal  preoccupation  of  yours,  Jock — it's  not 
like  you,"  said  his  mother  as  she  returned  to  the  room  with  flowers, 
and  began  arranging  them  in  the  vases  which  a  maid  was  filling 
with  fresh  water, 

"I  know,  Whit,  but  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  either  so  I  guess 
there's  nothing  much  to  worry  about.  Benji  is  coming  for  the 
week  and  she  ought  to  lift  the  clouds.  Probably  just  a  poetic  soul 
needing  expression  anyway." 

Whitney's  frown  changed  to  a  smile  of  pity  in  half  contemptuous, 
half  amused  remembrance.     "If  inheritance  means  anything  your 
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'poetic  soul'  will  be  wrapt  up  in  a  trim  little  ice  pack.  I  tried  for 
two  years  to  fall  in  love  with  Austin  Bourne!" 

"She  certainly  promises  to  keep  me  busy — but  if  I  can't  make 
love  to  her,  I  can  molest  her  beautifully.  We'll  get  a  spark  some- 
way," said  Jock  diabolically  and  pholosophically. 

"Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  dear,  but  the  Bournes  don't  even  have 
a  temper."  She  gave  the  last  flower  a  malicious  pat  and  walked 
from  the  room. 

Jock  sat  in  meditation,  over  the  miracle  of  an  attractive  woman 
who  couldn't  be  moved,  and  thought  up  ways  of  arousing  good  old 
fashioned  screams  or  instigating  fights — oral  or  fisticuffal.  He'd 
given  up  any  idea  of  romantic  adventures.  But  his  mind  wandered 
back  to  his,  at  present,  habitual  melancholy.  He  really  hated  the 
idea  of  Benji's  coming  down;  Vv^omen  had  appalled  him  ever  since 
the  advent  of  this  new  mood,  and  he  found  himself  wanting  to  play 
tennis,  swim  or  ride — quite  content  to  stay  out  in  the  country  and 
never  see  a  city  light,  literal  or  figurative.  He  wasn't  old  or  tired, 
but  bored  with  dancing  lights,  dancing  feet,  all  night  and  no  day, 
all  glasses  and  no  plates — throbing  mornings,  aching  noons  and 
hysterical  nights — Gad !  he  was  becoming  a  regular  Carrie  Nation"! 
Only  Jock  shouldn't  have  been  bored  yet:  he  was  too  young  and 
fundamentally  too  much  the  exponent  of  a  high-wide-and-handsome 
existence.     "But  what  the  hell!"  he  despaired. 

At  any  rate,  Benji  arrived — and  definitely  en  Benji.  There  was 
nothing  around  Benji  that  was  not  Benji.  Even  her  fur  smiled 
with  uplifted  eyebrow  whose  sole  function  seemed  to  be  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  smile.  Jock  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  little  animal 
hanging  down  Benji's  back  before  he  greeted  the  human  counter- 
part of  that  smile.  He  wondered  whether  the  teeth  were  about  to 
be  bared  to  bite  or  merely  to  snarl.  But  the  formidable  beginning 
culminated  in  a  delightful  smile  and  a  pleasant,  "How  grand  this 
all  is,"  when  the  Ford  family  were  quite  positive  that  "this  all" 
was  quite  the  opposite  of  "grand",  and  were  well  aware  that  Benji 
was  equally  positive. 

But  Jock  brightened,  Whitney  looked  pleased,  Leslie  became  her 
most  gracious  self  and  Benji  lifted  an  eyebrow  in  conscious  con- 
quest. 

"We're  not  very  scintillating  here,  Benji.  I'm  afraid  you're  in 
for  a  dull  week,"  said  Whitney  with  anything  but  pity  in  her  voice. 
She  was  rather  proud  of  her  home,  prouder  of  her  family,  and  she 
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knew  that  not  even  a  Benjo  Bourne  could  Ijc  comi)l(;tely  'oored  with 
them. 

"It  will  be  delightfully  novel  and  restful,"  murmured  Benji,  as 
she  watched  Harvey  carry  her  bags  upstairs. 

The  first  two  days  were  gay  and  amusing.  Benji  sat  back  as 
amused  onlooker,  demanding  no  attention  but  getting  it  all,  or,  at 
times,  entered  into  the  athletic  program.  She  was  not  a  bad 
sportswoman — seemed  to  enjoy  sports  occasionally.  One  day,  while 
they  were  all  sitting  around  the  pool  watching  Jock  swim,  she  even 
uttered  an  almost  wistful,  "I  should  like  to  have  been  a  man." 

"But  you  would  have  made  such  a  horrible  bread-line  stander- 
in!"  rejoined  Leslie  with  such  open-eyed  dismay  that  everyone  had 
a  good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Benji's  athletic  aspirations.  Benji 
chuckled  good  humoredly,  pushed  Leslie  sputtering  into  the  pool, 
and  followed  her  with  a  perfect  dive.  "Well,  that's  where  all  the 
men  are,"  complained  Leslie,  in  protest  to  a  safely  distant  Benji, 
whereupon  Jock  dragged  her  under.  Benji's  sports  and  Leslie's 
economics  were  suppressed  quite  effectively. 

Jock  kept  Benji  amused  with  his  light  wit,  which  was  quite  as 
simple  and  gracious  as  it  v/as  amusing,  but  she  accepted  it  as  a  bit 
of  charm  to  be  extended  to  her  from  a  fairly  great  distance,  and 
returned  nothing  but  a  gay,  cultivated  smile.  In  fact  no  one  seemed 
to  manage  much  that  was  deeper  than  a  smile  or  than  the  witticism 
which  called  forth  the  smile. 

So,  because  it  is  a  universal  desire  to  kick  the  perpetual  smiler 
in  the  teeth,  there  began  to  be  a  great  many  mental  feet  flying 
around.  The  whole  situation  grew  tense  and  the  order  of  affairs 
began  to  reverse.  Jock  slipped  back  into  the  old  lethargj' — too 
sick  of  Benji's  cold  good  humor  to  make  the  effort  to  amuse  her. 
Benji,  thus  abandoned,  wiped  the  smile  off  her  really  intelligent 
face,  and  began  some  serious  attempts  to  amuse  him.  Leslie,  com- 
pletely unaware  of  any  change  except  Benji's,  resented  that,  and, 
for  no  reason  that  she  could  explain  to  herself,  developed  alterna- 
tions of  sarcasm  and  exaggerated  solicitude  towards  Benji.  Whit- 
ney was  worried  about  Jock,  and  wasn't  her  natural,  lovely  self. 
The  only  really  entertaining  member  of  the  household  was  the  gu'~st. 

Finally,  the  tension  reached  such  proportions  that  Jock  decided  i^ 
would  be  best  for  them  if  he  accepted  Leslie's  offer  of  succor  and 
went  on  one  of  the  old  childhood  picnics.  It  was  an  amazingly 
short  time  after  the  white  lie  explanations  and  the  setting  out.  that 
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every  last  vestige  of  gloom  and  irritation  was  gone.  They  were 
laughing  and  acting  like  a  couple  of  lunatics — much  more  childish 
than  they  ever  were  some  twenty  years  earlier.  But  there  was 
something  a  little  frenzied  about  their  freedom — almost  like  the 
hysterical  relief  after  a  bad  dream  when  one  thanks  God  quite 
as  fervently  as  flippantly. 

They  climbed  fences  and  trees,  tore  their  clothes  on  barbs,  half 
on  purpose  to  return,  in  fact,  to  twenty  years  earlier,  and  smudged 
their  hands  and  faces  with  black-berry  stains ;  they  chased  frenzied 
sheep  around  a  field  and  were  in  turn  chased  by  an  angry  ram; 
they  swam  and  finally,  after  eating,  they  lay  down  on  the  blankets 
and  watched  the  thin  clouds  sprinkle  dots  across  the  sky — played 
their  old  game  of  betting  on  which  cloud  would  dissolve  first. 

Jock  turned  suddenly  to  Leslie  with  a  question,  but  it  died  in 
mid  air  when  he  met  her  eyes.  He  sat  up  with  a  jerk  and  looked 
out  over  the  lake  for  a  moment.  Then  he  dropped  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees  and  carefully  studied  the  figures  he  was  drawing 
in  the  sand  with  a  twig.  "Les,  there's  something  awfully  wrong 
some  place,"  he  muttered  in  a  stifled  voice. 

Leslie  made  scarcely  a  move  while  her  heart  was  beating  her 
quite  senseless — part  realization,  part  fear,  and  part  revulsion. 

"We're  too  fond  of  each  other,"  he  went  on  miserably.  He  tried 
to  sound  sensible  and  matter  of  fact  but  succeeded  in  sounding  like 
a  very  scared  small  boy.  "Family  ties  shouldn't  be  so  strong,"  he 
continued,  but  floundered  helplessly  and  looked  down  at  Leslie  for 
help. 

She  sat  up  and  took  both  his  hands  in  hers.  "Do  you  know? 
Your  face  is  very  dirty,  Jock." 


"There's  only  one  solution  Whit,"  said  Jock  with  as  much  deci- 
sion as  despair, 

"I  wouldn't  be  so  sure,  dear,  but  what  is  it?"  answered  his  mother 
calmly. 

"It's  obvious  that  Les  and  I  have  to  separate.  We're  both  losing 
our  perspective.  Family  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  all- 
engulfing  that  no  one  else  means  anything,  that  other  people  seem 
to  be  walking  around  on  an  unimportant  stage,  playing  at  acting 
and — acting  at  playing.  I  won't  go  far,  Whit,  and  I  can  see  you 
often,  but  Les  and  I  will  just  have  to  come  out  of  the  audience." 
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"It  must  worry  you  a  great  deal,  Jock.  You're  being  rather 
drastic  about  a  lovely  affection.     I — " 

"Mother  don't  ev — " 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  dear,  please.  I  don't  suppose  any  alterna- 
tive would  occur  to  you — at  least  not  the  one  I  have  to  give  you. 
I've  been  a  fool,  perhaps,  but  you  were  so  little  and  I  v/as  so  afraid, 
and  it  just  hasn't  become  necessary  to  stop  being  afraid,  till  now, 
children  suffer  so  horribly  over  such  things  and  no  one  around  here 
knows — it  just  became  more  senseless  to  tell  you  than  not." 

The  explanation  was  practically  lost  on  Jock.  He  sat  in  a  dazed 
silence,  and  tried  to  fit  things  together  by  himself.  He  vaguely 
grasped  the  drift  of  the  whole  matter — the  adoption  of  the  two 
children,  the  fear  of  childish  horror  of  adoption  that  kept  Whitney 
silent  where  there  was  no  one  who  could  tell  them,  her  complete 
blindness  to  the  possibility  of  the  present  problem — they  all  seeped 
through  to  him  and  left  him  as  stunned  and  bewildered  as  happy. 
His  whole  order  of  things  toppled  into  an  unsupported,  chaotic 
mess.  Restraint  and  resolve  had  gone  for  naught;  his  whole  de- 
fense, which  had  been  so  carefully  and  painfully  formulated,  drop- 
ped from  under  him  and  plunged  him  into  a  world  that  seemed 
lovely,  but  somehow  didn't  fit  together — he  squinted  as  though  his 
eyes  didn't  focus. 

******* 

"Les,  there's  something  wrong  someplace,"  Jock  muttered  in  a 
stifled  voice  as  he  dug  in  the  sand  with  a  twig. 

"It's  hard  for  you  to  tell  me,  isn't  it  Jock?  You've  wanted  to 
for  so  long  now,  but  Fm  afraid  you'll  never  get  it  out.  And  it  must 
come  out,  or  we'll  lose  each  other  again — and  for  good.  It's  been 
a  year — enough  for  any  two  normal  people  to  find  out  in  what  direc- 
tion they're  heading,  or,  at  least,  in  what  direction  they  want  to 
head.  We've  found  out  both,  and  they  don't  jibe.  We've  adored 
each  other  for  so  long — perhaps,  if  we  hadn't  as  brother  and  sis- 
ter— but  I'm  glad,  very  glad,  Jock.  Perhaps  we  were  even  a  little 
in  love,  I  don't  know,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  absorb  that  other 
love.  Probably,  by  heredity  we  should  be,  but  there  has  been  too 
much  between  pure  heredity  and  us — a  childhood,  an  established 
relation,  an  environment  or  anything  you  choose  to  call  it.  At  any 
rate,  there's  a  wall  in  that  direction.  The  only  unobstructed  was  is 
the  one  back  there — the  one  we  were  on  before  this  year.     We've 
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been  brother  and  sister  too  long,  dear,  and  it's  a  very  lovely  road," 
she  raised  her  head,  questioning  and  a  little  fearful,  "Is  that  what 
you  wanted  to  say?" 

"Gosh,"  he  sighed  little  boyishly  and  adoringly  as  the  twig  drop- 
ped from  his  hand. 

Leslie  took  both  his  hand  in  hers.  "Do  you  know,  Jock? — 
your  face  is  very  dirty." 
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The  Woollcott  Reader,  Selected  and  Edited  by  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  New  York,  The  Viking  Press,  1935.    $3.00 

Here  are  certain  of  the  minor  masterpieces  from  the  literature  of 
his  own  day  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  foreword,  have  given  Alex- 
ander Woollcott  the  deepest  and  most  abiding  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  but  one  in  which  every  one  should  be  able 
to  find  something  to  his  taste.  Mr.  Woollcott's  favorite  is  Ian  :\Iac- 
laren's  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,  a  fine,  vivid  tale  in  readable 
dialect  of  the  varied  life  of  a  kindly,  homely  Scotch  general  practi- 
tioner of  a  generation  or  so  ago.  There's  William  Allen  White's 
familiar  tribute  to  his  seventeen  year  old  daughter  Mary,  written 
after  her  death ;  and  J.  M.  Barrie's  portrait  of  his  mother,  Margaret 
Ogilvy,  who  proudly  watched  her  son's  fame  grow,  while  discover- 
ing to  her  amusement  that  she  was  the  only  heroine  of  his  early 
works. 

Those  who  like  such  as  these  will  enjoy  Richard  Harding  Davis' 
tale  of  Kid,  the  Montreal  street  pup  who  became  the  best  dog  in  the 
New  York  show  in  The  Bar  Sinister. 

Not  everyone  will  like  Evelyn  Waugh's  tragic  novel,  A  Handfvl 
of  Dust,  the  story  of  the  ruin  of  the  marriage  of  Tony  Last,  the 
John  Bull  of  today,  and  his  too  independent  wife,  Brenda. 

Thornton's  Wilder's  brief  one-act  play,  The  Happy  Journey  to 
Treyiton  and  Camden,  is  an  amusing  matter-of-fact  story  of  the 
Kirby  family's  travels  in  New  Jersey. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  selections.  The  Woollcott  Reader 
is  a  book  which  would  be  a  pleasure  to  own  and  read  at  one's  leisure. 

— E.  H.,  '38. 
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The  Poetry  of  Mathematics,  David  Eugene  Smith,  Scripta  Math- 
ematica,  New  York,  1934. 

In  this  little  book  of  essays  by  David  Smith,  the  articles  them- 
selves are  not  mathematical,  but  relate  to  lines  of  interest  vi^hich 
mathematics  suggests.  The  purpose  is  to  shov^  that  mathematics  is 
not  a  cold,  isolated  subject,  but  is  in  itself  a  fine  art.  Among  these 
fine  arts,  poetry  ranks  high,  and  thus  the  first  essay  deals  vi^ith 
poetry  and  mathematics.  The  relation  betvi^een  them  is  drawn, 
showing  how  they  are  both  works  of  the  imagination  and  how  each 
in  its  way  is  seeking  for  truth. 

Another  of  the  essays  deals  with  the  utility  of  mathematics,  shovv^- 
ing  how  mathematics  affects  our  varied  interests,  and  the  pleasures 
it  imparts  in  the  study  of  its  truths. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  subject  treated  is  the  relation  of 
mathematics  to  religion.  This  essay  will  not  make  one  more  mathe- 
matically inclined,  nor  will  it  throw  light  upon  any  religious  dogma, 
but  it  may  lead  one  to  thinking  along  those  lines,  and  be  both 
interesting  and  helpful. 

In  other  essays,  the  statesman,  Jefferson,  is  shown  as  having  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  the  mathematician,  Mong, 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  essays  have  been  collected  not  only  for  those  with  a  mathe- 
matical sense,  but  also  for  those  who  have  had  any  relation  with 
the  subject;  and  this  includes  almost  everyone.  The  book  is  indeed 
well  worth  reading. 

— K.  D.,  '36. 

Our  Times,  Mark  Sullivan,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1927-1935. 

The  purpose  of  Mark  Sullivan  in  his  book,  Our  Times,  or  America 
Finding  Herself,  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
average  man  in  America,  and  the  conditions  of  his  scope  and  aim. 
Chronologically,  Sullivan  covers  the  period  from  1900-1925.  How- 
ever, Part  I  deals  with  the  background  for  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  twentieth  century.  He  attempts  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
American  mind,  revealing  the  influences  which  have  made  it  what 
it  is.  He  discusses  education,  emphasizing  elementary  readers, 
primers  and  spellers  as  the  backbone  of  the  old-fashioned  school; 
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inherited  ideals,  especially  the  study  of  history  from  a  patristic 
point  of  view  as  the  basis  for  the  American  spirit  of  independence. 
He  laments  the  passing  of  religious  atmosphere  from  the  school- 
room as  one  cause  of  uncertainty  in  moral  standards.  Variou.'; 
other  aspects  of  the  country  school  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
are  touched  upon,  such  as  the  attention  to  elocution  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  definite  need  in  national  and  city  legislatures.  Country 
schools,  Mr.  Sullivan  aflHrms,  were  a  product  of  self-reliance.  They 
were  deficient  in  one  important  field — that  of  science — which  may 
have  been  just  as  well,  he  points  out,  because  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  science  since  that  time.  Their  decay  began  about  1900 
because  of  a  decrease  in  rural  population  and  improved  means  of 
transportation.  Throughout  this  first  part,  the  author  has  pre- 
sented mere  facts  in  a  manner  which  seems,  perhaps,  more  super- 
ficial than  profound.  However,  he  amplifies  these  facts  by  delight- 
ful, illustrative  incidents  and  various  excerpts  from  the  early  edu- 
cational experiences  of  famous  men. 

Part  II  is  concerned  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  apparently  as  the 
expression  of  Americanism  and  the  product  of  the  American  mind 
(although  Mr.  Sullivan  fails  to  state  this  analogy  in  so  many 
words) .  The  main  train  of  thought  is  the  sudden  rise  of  capitalism, 
monopolies  and  trusts  through  the  development  of  industry,  dis- 
covery of  oil,  etc. — and  Roosevelt's  struggle  against  these  monopo- 
lies. He  points  out  that  Roosevelt's  important  contribution  was 
"the  demonstration  that  no  group  is  more  powerful  than  the  gov- 
ernment, and  his  ending  by  this  demonstration,  of  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  long  surge  of  outcry  against  the  trusts — the  feeling  that 
they  were  above  the  law." 

The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  the  invention  of  the  airplane 
by  the  Wright  brothers,  followed  by  brief  notes  or  newspaper  ex- 
cerpts during  the  years  1904  and  1905  to  indicate  the  temper  of 
the  times. 

Our  Times  is  essentially  a  statement  of  facts.  There  are  almost 
no  conclusions  drawn ;  these  are  left  for  the  reader.  Written  in  a 
distinctly  concise,  journalistic  style,  the  book  proves  interesting 
reading  as  well  and  presents  a  conception  of  some  of  the  causes  of 
present  American  problems  and  ideas. 

— M.  R.  I.,  '38. 
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Don  Fernando,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1935. 

W.  Somerset  Maugham  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of 
age  set  about  writing  his  impressions  of  Spain.  He  had  travelled 
over  sections  where  no  automobile,  no  railway  ran,  and  felt  he  had 
seen  Spain,  caught  the  spirit,  the  very  soul  of  its  people,  but  he  mis- 
judged his  youthful  enthusiasms.  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
quite  the  opposite  of  being  original  and  understanding,  was  instead 
full  of  experiences  common  to  the  ordinary  English  traveller.  How 
better  could  I  describe  it  than  with  his  own  words  from  Don 
Fernando?  ".  .  .  my  enthusiasms  were  perfectly  conventional." 
"It  was  crude  and  gushing." 

Don  Fernando  itself  is  another  attempt  along  similar  lines.  As 
Mr.  Maugham  says,  realizing  the  shortcoming  of  his  first  book,  on 
each  revisit  to  Spain,  he  thought  he  could  write  another,  an  im- 
provement. The  form  was  not  certain.  It  might  be  a  novel;  it 
might  be  something  else,  but  it  would  surely  have  the  advantages 
of  mature  wisdom  and  more  developed  comprehension.  Eventually 
the  novel  was  abandoned.  Every  potential  hero  became  too  power- 
ful, too  uncontrollable  for  the  author.  So  finally,  he  wrote  Don 
Fernando  to  amuse  himself.  It  is  neither  a  travel  book,  a  literary 
criticism,  nor  is  it  exclusively  Spanish,  but  includes  anything  which 
may  have  arisen  in  the  author's  mind  at  the  time.  The  subtitle  may 
better  reveal  its  content:  Variations  on  Some  Spanish  Themes. 

Don  Fernando  is  interesting,  well  written  in  parts,  a  slight 
change  from  the  satirical  character  of  his  short  stories  and  the 
faintly  depressing  factor  in  his  famous  Of  Human  Bondage.  Yet 
it  has  a  quality  of  realism  which  has  marked  the  writer  since  his 
earliest  works. 

Nevertheless,  when  La  Calestina  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fourteenth  century  Juan  Ruiz,  one  wonders  exactly 
how  much  Maugham  really  knew  of  his  subject  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  Spain  and  read  some  of  its  greatest  authors. 

Mr.  Maugham  also  mentions  George  Barrow's  statement  that 
the  Spanish  language  is  greater  than  its  literature.  Spanish  has 
a  simplicity  which  is  eloquent  and  to  some  extent  his  remark  is 
true.  Yet  he  further  adds,  "They  have  produced  neither  a  phi- 
losopher nor  man  of  science  of  the  first  rank."  This  is  not  so  sur- 
prising as  the  author  seems  to  think  it.    The  language  has  so  full 
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a  meaning  in  each  apparently  casual  word  that  foreigners,  for  a 
large  part,  miss  its  depth.  The  philosophy  of  the  Spanish  nation 
is  so  profoundly  expressed  by  every  peasant's  speech  that  the 
Spanish  take  for  granted  and  have  little  use  for  the  ponderous 
logic  and  metaphysics  of  other  nations. 

This  book  will  never  be  ranked  among  Maugham's  best,  but  it 
has  an  absorbing  element,  a  touch  of  reality  which  makes  it  well 
worth  the  reader's  while. 

—A.  W.,  '38. 

Mark  Twain's  Notebook,  prepared  for  publication  by  Albert 
Biglow  Paine,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1935. 

Mark  Twain  never  kept  a  diary,  for  as  a  boy  he  had  the  disil- 
lusioning experience  of  finding  that  his  entries  were: 

Monday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 
Tuesday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

He  then  decided  that  startling  events  in  his  life  were  too  few  to 
render  a  diary  necessary.  So  he  never  kept  a  prosaic  journal,  but 
for  forty  years  he  was  wont  to  capture  the  thought,  occurrence,  or 
beauty  of  the  moment  in  his  "notebooks."  These  notebooks  have 
been  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Paine.  This  book  is  of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  know  and  love  Mark  Twain's  works,  for  they 
show  the  sources  from  which  the  author  received  his  inspiration. 
Mr.  Paine  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  editing  the  book,  pointing 
out  in  every  instance  which  picturesque  acquaintance  was  further 
developed  by  Twain's  active  imagination. 

Even  as  an  unrelated  piece  of  literature,  however,  the  book  is 
delightful.  The  style  is  colorful,  vital,  and  concise,  and  the  subject 
matter  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristics.  We  get  graphic 
descriptions  of  scenes  ranging  from  the  acropolis  in  the  moonlight 
to  a  sheep  farm  in  New  Zealand,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Queens  and  choleric  persons  indiscriminate.  Perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  of  the  pictures  we  receive  is  of  the  author  him- 
seltf,  as  seen  through  bits  of  philosophy,  through  witticisms, 
through  sympathetic  character  sketches,  and  especially  through  the 
typesof  beauty  considered  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

— L.  G.,  '38 
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Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  by  T.  E.  Laivrence,  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Our  matter-of-fact  age  clamors  for  the  relief  of  romance.  T.  E. 
Lawrence  has  made  a  satisfying  response.  However,  this  colorful 
tale  that  he  lends  to  the  throbbing  world  of  literature  cannot  be 
challenged.  Its  structure  is  barren  reality  that  defies  all  doubt. 
That  which  is  history  becomes  astonishingly  delectable.  What  the 
author  has  to  say  is  the  inevitable,  though  often  pitiable,  truth. 
Through  mere  appearances,  he  plunges  toward,  and  finally  grasps, 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  people,  places  and  times.  Yet  he  pro- 
tests that  it  is  obvious  truth  when  he  says,  "My  superior  officers 
could  each  tell  a  like  tale." 

In  the  English  soldier  abroad,  Kipling  found  the  epitome  of  the 
English  creed.  To  this  definition,  does  Lawrence  conform.  The 
quintessence  of  England-at-war,  he  inserts  himself  into  the  uncer- 
tain premises  of  the  Mediterranean  East,  determined  with  other 
Englishmen,  that  "a  rebellion  of  Arabs  against  Turks  would  enable 
England  while  fighting  Germany,  simultaneously  to  defeat  her  ally 
Turkey."  The  author,  still  in  company  with  other  Englishmen,  be- 
comes nothing,  has  no  existence  except  in  that  effort.  It  was  one 
of  those  fierce  determinations  that  has  a  silent  ecstasy  of  its  own. 
There  is  tragic  disillusion  in  the  author's  tone  when  he  characterizes 
the  project  thus :  "The  mentality  of  ordinary  human  slaves  is  ter- 
rible— they  have  lost  the  world — and  we  have  surrendered,  not 
body  alone,  but  soul  to  the  devastating  greed  of  victory." 

It  is  more  than  miles  that  must  be  traversed  to  discover  Asia. 
It  is  centuries  of  different  thinking,  thinking  that  has  awesome 
organization.  At  last  Western  civilization  confronts  Eastern  civili- 
zation and  finds  its  startlingly  "civilized."  The  phrase,  "Seven 
Pillars  of  Wisdom,"  might  be  a  translation  of  this  discovery. 

—J.  W.,  '38. 
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Our  ideas  are  like  frail  antennae  with  which  we  explore  spaces 
beyond  spaces,  yet  when  we  move  it  is  with  feet  which  cling  to 
the  soil;  and  we  know  that  into  that  soil  our  most  airy  mansions 
will  shrink  with  our  decaying  bones. 

*  *  * 

In  the  end,  it  is  even  in  the  magnitude  of  our  failures  that  we 
read  the  magnitude  of  our  faiths. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  dream  which  sometimes  comes  to  us  which  is  a  true 
image  of  the  world's  reality.  In  that  dream  we  are  ascending  a 
stair,  leading  on,  on,  up  into  the  gloom;  behind  and  below  us,  as 
each  foot  lifts  to  a  new  tread,  the  stair  dissolves  into  nothingness, 
and  behind  us  is  only  void  and  the  abyss ;  before  us,  there  are  a  few 
steps  faintly  illumined  and  many  vaguely  surmised,  and  no  landing 
that  we  may  guess;  but  we  must  climb,  onward  with  all  our 
strength,  for  the  stair,  which  is  the  world,  is  dissolving  moment  by 
moment  beneath  our  feet,  and  only  in  mounting  is  there  life.  That 
dream,  I  say,  is  an  image  of  reality,  and  the  little  light  is  the  illumi- 
nation of  our  science,  and  the  stair  surmised  is  the  great  act  of 
faith  which  is  the  impulse  of  life,  and  which  gives  all  the  meaning 
it  can  possess  to  the  little  that  we  know  and  see. 

— Hartley  B.  Alexander,  Apologia  Pro  Fide. 


Let  your  life  lightly  dance  on  the  edge  of  time  like  dew  on  the 
tip  of  a  leaf. 

— Tagore,  Rabindrauath. 


Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within  us. 

— Brown,  Thomas, 
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He,  in  his  developed  manhood,  stood, 
A  little  sunburnt  by  the  glare  of  life. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh. 


Star  gazing  is  a  common  name  for  harmless  futility. 

— Donald  Culross  Peattie,  An  Almanac  for  Moderns. 


The  things  that  make  men  alike  are  finer  and  better  than  the 
things  that  keep  them  apart. 

— Canon  Barnett. 


His  only  currency 

Worth  counting  in  his  triumph  was  a  freedom 
To  be  a  fool ;  and  he  had  more  of  it 
Than  he  could  lose. 

— Edward  Arlington  Robinson, 

The  Glory  of  the  Nightingales. 


It  has  been  justly  observed  that  many  men  are  poets  in  their 
youth,  but  that  nevertheless  (although  Rossetti  phrases  the  out- 
come with  a  difference)  the  most  of  them  get  over  it  quite  satis- 
factorily. They  get  over  it,  and  they  evolve,  along  with  the  average 
of  mankind,  into  the  respectable  practitioners  of  one  or  another 
respected  profession,  with  no  nonsense  about  them.  The  routine 
of  common  sense  engulfs  them :  they  put  on  flesh  and  develop  bank 
accounts;  in  a  thicket  they  look  to  find  no  more  than  a  lost  golf 
ball.  They  become,  in  brief,  mature :  and  the  world  is  thus  happily 
stocked  with  book  buyers,  who  endeavor  through  fine  literature  to 
recapture  some  seeming  of  their  lost  youth. 
*  *  * 

Creative  writers  of  every  kind,  in  brief,  appear  to  me  to  be 
rather  fantastically  gifted  children-like  changelings  who  as  yet 
remember  a  little  magic  picked  up  in  their  faery  nurseries, — and 
they  do  not  ever,  except  in  exteriors,  become  mature.  They  can 
play  at  being  grown-up,  of  course,  like  all  other  children ;  and  some 
of  them  can  do  it  quite  well  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  at  bottom  each 
knows  that  he  cannot  afford  the  comfortable  ossifications  of  real 
maturity. 

— Branch  Cabell,  The  Breast  of  a  Nymph. 
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In  the  morning 
Your  dreams,  if  you  remember  them,  will  all 
Be  less  than  one  bird  singing  in  a  tree. 

— Edward  Arlington,  Tristram. 


It  is  a  complaint  of  the  poets  that  men  of  science  concern  them- 
selves not  at  all  with  beauty.  But  the  scientists  mind  their  own 
business,  and  they  know  that  all  men  mean  something  different  by 
beauty.  Rodin  preferred  men  with  broken  noses,  old  hags  oi:'  the 
street;  Romney  liked  handsome  high-born  children.  To  speak 
broadly,  the  variety  of  life  is  its  beauty ;  you  may  choose  out  of  that 
as  you  will. 

— Donald  Culross  Peattie,  An  Almanac  for  Moderns. 


If  in  the  twilight  of  memory  we  should  meet  once  more,  we  shall 
speak  together  and  you  shall  sing  to  me  a  deeper  song. 
*  *  * 

Beauty  is  eternity  gazing  at  itself  in  a  mirror. 
But  you  are  eternity  and  you  are  the  mirror. 

— Kahil  Gibran,  The  Prophet. 
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As  We  Pass  By 


The  Brambler 


Editoridl 


The  aim  of  The  Brambler  in  the  next  year  is  to  represent  the 
literary  side  of  Sweet  Briar  as  fairly  as  possible.  It  is  the  maga- 
zine of  the  college  and  meant  to  express  the  different  literary  ideals, 
the  search  for  beauty  and  the  changing  opinions  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  such  a  college. 

We  hope  by  continuing  to  widen  the  scope  of  The  Brambler's 
choice  of  material  to  keep  it  from  drifting  toward  that  barren  un- 
reality which  is  so  often  the  fate  of  magazines  published  by  stu- 
dents, to  keep  its  contact  with  the  life  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  For  this,  we  need  your  cooperation  in  furnishing  not  only 
fiction  and  poetry,  by  which  this  aim  may  be  partly  accomplished, 
but  material  of  a  different  stamp,  essays,  for  instance,  and  articles 
on  current  events  and  problems.  We  can  succeed  in  this  policy 
only  with  your  help,  for  The  Brambler  belongs  to  the  college  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  college  to  make  it  an  even  better  magazine 
than  it  has  been  during  the  past  year. 
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Lines  To  One  Who  Is  All 

Alice  Van  Y.  Benet 
If  ever  in  the  hush  of  twilight  hour 
When  through  the  window  there  the  tiny  lamps 
Take  up  their  nightly  vigil  in  the  city, 
And  here  within  the  candle  thinly  shines, 
Softening  the  noonday  face  of  all  that's  here 
In  its  pale  gleam  to  yielding  tenderness, 
If  that  mellowness  should  break  the  noon-hard  gates 
I  built  across  my  heart,  and  the  heart 

Should  want  to  say  the  things  that  are  its  dearest,  love,  to  you- 
I  shall  think  of  other  things  to  say — 
Prosaic,  clever  things  that  do  not  count  for  much. 
Once  I  let  my  heart  attempt  to  say  those  lovely  things 
That  pass  all  words,  they  are  so  fair  and  radiant — 
Things  I  know  each  day,  and  love  most  dearly. 
Unknowing  then  I  let  myself  bow  down 
Before  the  chancel  of  your  understanding ; 
Into  the  vast  expanses  of  that  holy  sanctuary 
I  lifted  my  heart's  voice.     Those  words  that  elsewhere 
Would  have  flown  a  glorious,  shimmering  flight 
Crept  faltering  across  the  deepness  of  the  silence. 
Their  wings  untried,  they  wasted  slowly  into  death. 
They  told  you  of  the  dreams,  the  mind's  fair  castles. 
And  all  the  secret  hopes  I  held  most  dear. 
Perhaps  I  thought  that  I  would  rise  strengthened 
By  that  confession,  those  castles  be  more  glamorous 
For  the  sight  of  strong  foundations. 

The  candle  burned  lower,  and  there  was  unrelenting  quietude, 
For  nothing  broke  the  crystal  shell  of  silence. 
Those  dreams  because  you  loved  them  not  at  all 
Must  seek  a  lonely  end,  and  I  shall  grieve  to  see  them  go ; 
My  hopes  are  silver  wraiths  that  haunt  the  night. 
And  never  shall  they  know  the  peace  of  speech. 
Take  them  all.  dreams  and  hopes,  and  to  them,  add  my  pride 
Your  silence  killed. 

Take  them,  beloved  mine,  I  wish  them  well. 
To  you  I  give  their  hope  for  immortality. 
Their  memory  I  cannot  give;  it  shall  be  mine  until  I  die. 
It  is  my  love,  dear  heart,  for  you, 
And  in  my  love  for  you  is  all  I  am. 
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After  The  T.  V.  A.-What? 

Rose  Hyde 

AS  members  of  that  great  organization,  Thinking  Youth,  we 
feel  it  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  a  question  which  is  alarming  in  its  im- 
port.   It  is  simply  this:    "After  the  T.  V.  A. — what?" 

After  repeating  this  bit  of  rhetoric  over  several  times,  one  ar- 
rives at  a  state  of  confusion  comparable  only  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
who  astride  his  elephant  must  have  murmured,  "After  the  Alps — 
what?"  It  begins  to  haunt  one,  permeating  the  whole  of  one's 
personality  with  its  insidious  meaning,  and  sticking  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  one's  mind  like  gum  on  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  until  one 
can  only  be  described,  in  the  picturesque  speech  of  young  America, 
as  a  sufferer  of  the  jitters.  In  this  case,  however,  we  fear  that 
neither  Sanka  coffee  nor  a  long  drag  from  a  Camel  cigarette  could 
mitigate  or  remedy  the  disintegrated  condition  of  our  nerves. 

This  problem  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  historical  America.  It 
cannot  be  solved,  as  have  been  most  former  dilemmas,  by  merely 
putting  the  Republicans  back  in  office,  or  by  referring  it  to  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  bill,  where  it  unobtrusively  disappears  in 
the  intricacies  of  committee  meetings  and  thunderous  oratory. 
No;  rather  this  situation  must  be  faced  squarely,  openly,  and  ser- 
iously, with  the  courage  of  which  we,  as  descendants  of  those  men 
who  faced  the  fire  of  British  muskets  at  Bunker  Hill,  are  capable. 

Let  us  review  the  situation  briefly.  It  may  best  be  summed  up 
by  describing  a  cartoon  in  a  recent  New  Yorker,  a  magazine  which 
is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  intellectual  in  the  thoughtless  decadence 
of  this  century,  and  which  we  feel  in  this  particular  instance 
superbly  caught  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  now  upon  us.  The 
picture  was  of  a  hostess  who  was  introducing  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady.  She  was  saying,  "Miss  Adams,  may  I  present  I\Ir.  Reynolds, 
formerly  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  now  of  the  T.  V.  A." 
We  need  not  further  illuminate  the  grim  disaster  which  is  so  immi- 
nent today.  Gentlemen,  again  we  ask:  "After  the  T.  V.  A. — what?" 

Are  we  to  let  the  young  men  of  the  country  drift  into  nonenities  ? 
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Are  we  to  let  them  lose  their  individuality  and  become  mere  pro- 
fessional men,  lawyers,  doctors  and  the  like,  with  nothing  after 
their  names  but  an  L.L.D.  or  a  Ph.D.? 

To  allow  such  a  thing  to  happen  would  be  absolutely  criminal; 
that  is  strong  language,  our  friends,  but  we  feel  that  should  such 
unthinking  inactivity  persist,  it  would  deserve  such  an  adjective. 
Their  lives  would  become  dull  and  plodding,  their  incomes  steady 
and  secure,  and  they  would  always  have  a  sense  of  ease  and  sta- 
bility which  would  stifle  their  ambitions  and  quench  the  love  of 
chance  and  adventure  which  is  the  strength  of  youth.  In  short, 
they  would  become  parts  of  the  mediocrity  against  which  our  citi- 
zens have  so  valiantly  struggled,  and  over  which  until  today  they 
have  been  the  proud  victors. 

There  is  always  the  bonus,  you  say,  to  swell  the  self-importance 
of  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  money  earned  in  the  courageous 
pursuit  of  adventure.  But  can  we  be  certain  of  another  war  ?  Can 
we  be  certain  that  the  young  men  of  this  decade  are  to  have  the 
great  experience  of  their  fathers?  Will  they  ever  sing  "Mile.  From 
Gay  Paree,  Parlez-Vous?"  Will  they  ever  be  sons  of  Gold  Star 
Mothers?  We  as  members  of  Thinking  Youth,  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  study  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  the  present  day  with  very 
careful  intelligence,  and  we  can  therefore  say,  that  in  our  opinion 
at  least,  international  relations  seem  quite  hopeless.  And  we  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  neither  Hitler,  Mussolini,  nor  Stalin  seem  to 
have  proved  themselves  the  men  we  thought  they  were. 

When  we  realize  that  only  a  dam  is  between  us  and  mediocrity  we 
have  every  right  to  be  alarmed.  The  danger  imminent  in  the  situ- 
ation cannot  be  magnified. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
declare  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  again  constitutional,  but  that 
would  necessitate  another  long  and  arduous  search  for  a  definition 
of  the  word  constitutional,  and  we  feel  it  hardly  fair  to  take  up 
that  much  of  the  Justices'  valuable  time  for  such  a  small  issue. 

We,  Thinking  Youth,  have  naturally  a  solution  to  the  problem.  We 
shall  not  divulge  it,  however  for  some  little  time,  first  because  we 
believe  that  having  put  the  question  before  you  we  should  give  you 
ample  opportunity  to  digest  its  full  significance  and  secondly,  be- 
cause when  you  have  quite  realized  its  importance,  the  government 
may  have  found  a  bridge  to  build,  or  even  another  dam.  Or  some- 
thing  
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Masterpiece 

Elizabeth  King 

HE  sat  before  his  unpainted  canvas,  the  sun  slanting  through 
the  sharp  blades  of  the  palm  trees  and  striking  with  full 
force  on  his  undefended  head.  He  looked  helplessly  at  the 
luxury  of  color  that  surrounded  him — the  furious  red — brown  river 
— trees  shading  into  every  variety  of  green,  the  graceful  pose  of 
the  palms — the  colorful  flight  of  a  bird,  the  subtle  intermingling  of 
shade  and  sunlight — the  dull  blue  blaze  of  the  tropical  sky.  How 
could  he  ever  paint  all  that? 

The  hopelessness  of  his  task  combining  with  the  heat,  put  him  in 
a  dreamy  mood.  He  was  riding  swiftly  on  the  current  of  the  river 
through  a  shifting  panorama  of  color.  The  sun  painted  the  air 
with  streaks  of  red  and  blue  through  which  golden  birds  sped. 
Black  and  green  mingled  in  spirals  on  the  shore,  and  the  river  was 
filled  with  multi-colored  fish.  Over  it  all,  the  sun  beat  with  a 
hot  fury. 

The  whole  scene  was  whirling  into  new  colors  when  a  wriggle  of 
icy  smoothness  brushed  past  the  artist's  foot.  Instantly  the  world 
of  fantasy  was  gone.  Reality  had  taken  a  murderous  form.  The 
snake's  eyes  stared  up  with  the  expression  of  ice.  Its  tongue  licked 
out  with  pulsing  rapidity.  Otherwise  nothing  moved.  For  the 
artist  was  rigidly  still.  Into  this  scene  of  frozen  immobility  poured 
the  metallic  white  heat  of  the  sun. 

He  stared  at  the  snake  as  he  had  never  looked  at  an  animal  be- 
fore. For  his  senses  were  sharpened  to  a  needle  point  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  horror.  Then  he  saw  that  it  was  beautiful.  Slowly  his 
fear  vanished  as  he  studied  the  subtle  pattern — the  finely  woven 
brown  and  black  and  red.  He  was  enjoying  to  the  fullest  the 
artist's  privilege  of  revelling  in  beauty  where  few  would  see  it. 

Almost  unconsciously,  he  picked  up  his  brush.  Cautiously  at 
first  and  then  feverishly  his  hand  traced  on  canvas  the  apparition  at 
his  feet.  He  was  oblivious  of  everything  except  the  passion  to 
produce  in  a  lifelike  painting  the  subtle  beauty  of  the  serpent.  So 
deep  was  the  snake's  imprint  on  his  imagination  that  he  did  not 
know  when  it  glided  away. 
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Indeed  the  painting  seemed  to  be  coming  to  life.  Against  a 
background  of  jungle  shadows,  the  snake  typified  all  the  beauty, 
the  deadliness  and  the  subtlety  of  the  tropics.  The  artist  twisted 
the  muddy  line  of  the  river  into  the  background.  He  was  adding  a 
finishing  touch  when  suddenly  he  could  paint  no  more.  Breathing 
was  slow,  laborious.  There  was  an  eternity  of  weight  in  the  tropi- 
cal sunlight.  He  looked  down  at  his  work.  He  could  never  finish 
the  best  picture  he  had  ever  begun. 


To  Be  Free  And  Not  To  Be 

Margaret  Bradley 

The  fault  within  us  lies, 
To  let  possessions  seed  themselves 
Within  our  sentiment — thus  forming  ties 
Which  grow  and  bloom,  a  veritable  tree 
That  sends  out  deeply-clinging  roots,  unseen 
Until  a  storm  uproots  and  leaves  an  empty 
Aching  void  for  the  curious  to  see. 
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Night  Song 

Kate  Sanford 

Soft  was  the  air  of  the  warm  spring  night 

That  thrilled  with  a  promise  of  new  delight, 

Heady  concoctions  of  flowering  trees 

Invaded  the  senses,  and  each  warm  breeze, 

Wandering  in  from  the  fresh-plowed  fields. 

Was  drenched  with  the  fragrance  the  damp  earth  yields. 

Starlight  as  frail  as  thin  crystal  lace 

Was  spreading  o'er  all  a  new  beauty  and  grace. 

Silence and  then  with  a  breathless  delight 

The  tremulous  song  of  a  bird  filled  the  night. 
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Happy  Little  Moron 

Elinor  Ward 

nN  intelligent  girl  with  a  bright  academic  career  already  to 
her  credit  and  one  still  ahead  quite  suddenly  decided  to  leave 
college  in  the  middle  of  her  junior  year.  Remonstrances, 
some  of  which  amounted  to  threats,  some  to  reason,  and  some  to 
pure  sentiment,  were  of  no  avail  in  any  form.  She  was  adamant 
and  uninformative.  She  left  with  only  one  explanation,  "an  educa- 
tion costs  too  much".  That  would  have  been  a  simple  and  adequate 
explanation  from  someone  else,  but  she  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
girls  in  the  country  and  one  knew  that  her  "cost"  was  not  a  matter 
of  finances. 

Vague  as  she  was,  she  awakened  all  the  dormant  "whys"  I  had 
so  firmly  put  to  sleep  a  year  or  so  earlier,  with  the  realization  that 
someone  else  had  done  something  about  them.  After  a  year  in  col- 
lege, I  had  begun  to  wonder  just  where  I  was  headed  and  why,  but 
realizing  those  questions  were  two  of  the  great  unanswerables,  I 
had  tried  to  put  them  aside  and  stop  their  insidious  intrusions  on 
thoughts  more  conducive  to  sanity.  And  now  someone  had  faced 
this  dilemma,  and  the  same  problems  returned,  as  yet  unsolved. 

Why  does  education  have  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  happiness — 
or  even  worse,  a  definite  road  to  unhappiness?  I  wondered.  It 
seems  so  illogical  that  one's  life  should  become  less  worth  living  as 
it  becomes  more  "worthy".  The  more  one  learns,  the  more  one 
wants;  the  more  one  wants,  the  more  discontented  one  becomes; 
the  more  one  wonders  at  the  purpose  of  things ;  the  more  one  won- 
ders the  more  unhappy  and  confused  one  becomes — ad  infinitum  or 
the  nut  house. 

Stories,  books  and  most  contemporary  literature  lose  their  inter- 
est to  rarer,  scarcer  masterpieces;  a  pick-me-up  doesn't  lie  in  a 
magazine  close  at  hand,  or  a  book  quickly  and  easily  acquired.  It 
takes  searching  with  only  occasional  success ;  weak  and  faulty  writ- 
ing is  no  longer  even  diverting — and  to  what  end  is  that?  It 
means  that  reading  anything  but  a  classic  often  gives  one  a  feeling 
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of  wasted  time;  it  means  that  those  few  spare  moments  are  spent 
in  looking  for  something  to  read  rather  than  reading.  It  may  ^K; 
a  step  up  in  discrimination  and  intellect,  but  let  me  continue  to 
find  news-stands  fascinating,  Dorothy  Parker  clever,  Skippy  amus- 
ing, and  Lloyd  Douglas  absorbing. 

Or,  to  stand  on  the  other  foot,  why  not  be  able  to  rave  in  flowing 
expression,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you  are  expressing 
yourself,  if  not  illiterately,  definitely  without  "umph"?  It's  such 
a  grand  feeling  to  think  you  have  written  something  fairly  decent 
and  to  want  to  show  it  to  people — and  it's  such  an  awful  feeling 
to  realize  that  none  of  your  efforts  are  adequate,  that  none  of 
them  quite  hit  the  mark,  and  that  you  are  ashamed  to  have 
them  read.  It  may  improve  one's  writing  to  know  wherein  one's 
genius  is  lacking,  but  let  me  continue  my  involved  sentences,  my 
anti-climaxes  and  my  split  infinitives. 

And  music — Glen  Gray,  Guy  Lombardo,  Duke  Ellington,  etc.  must 
yield  their  batons  to  knowledge  and  Toscanini,  Stowkowski,  Rod- 
zinski,  etc.  Why  must  jazz,  the  ever  present,  pale  beside  older, 
scarcer  melodies?  One  can't  always  turn  on  Brahms  when  more 
people  like  Irving  Berlin.  Then,  because  one  finds  that  the  fluent 
melodies  coming  from  fountain  pens  don't  have  the  orchestration  of 
the  melodies  that  flowed  from  quills  because  of  that  very  fluency, 
jazz  loses  all  its  charm  to  the  demon  "futile  if  good".  One's  appreci- 
ation of  music  goes  haywire  somewhere  between  a  tutored  pref- 
erence for  complex  works  and  an  innate  preference  for  the  simple 
folk  tunes — called  Jazz,  so  what?  Criticism  for  one  and  no  under- 
standing for  the  other.  Out  goes  music  as  a  pleasure  and  in  comes 
intellect  as  an  unmitigated  bore.  Why  not  have  aesthetic  pleasure 
from  music?  Sciences  etc.,  have  wide  enough  fields  to  provide 
brain  stimulation.  It  may  mean  culture,  taste,  and  a  "soul  satis- 
faction", but  let  me  continue  tapping  my  foot,  listening  to  Mendel- 
sohn's picture  of  a  sea,  getting  squeamish  over  Bing,  and  being 
reminded  of  summers  by  Hoagie  Carmichael. 

Or  art — McClelland  Barclay  is  "ohish  and  ahish",  until  one  finds 
that  he  draws  legs  too  long,  faces  too  expressionless,  and  capitalizes 
inconsistencies.  One  learns,  and  the  grotesque,  modern  art  of 
mathematics  and  angles  ceases  to  be  just  negative  or  funny — it 
offends  one's  aesthetic  sense  and  inflicts  excruciating  pain  in  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  devotee — but  there  is  only  one  "Mona  Lisa".  Why 
must  the  colors  of  other  artists  fade  beside  those  of  Titian ;  their 
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portraits  beside  those  of  Rembrandt?  There  was  only  one  Titian, 
one  Rembrandt.  The  field  of  employment  becomes  so  very  nar- 
rowed. Perhaps  one's  artistic  sense  is  heightened,  but  let  me 
continue  to  blink  at  Petty,  admire  Van  Gogh,  and  be  fortified 
against  a  square  Madonna  and  Child  by  a  sense  of  humor. 

Or  history — why,  why  must  one  have  the  stupidities  of  one's 
forefathers  and  the  futility  of  battling  the  historical  cycle  drummed 
into  one's  head?  It  only  serves  to  kill  any  Illusion  of  patriotic 
fervor  for  improvement.  History  moves  as  steadily  and  methodi- 
cally as  a  clock — always  in  the  same  cycle,  always  repeating.  What 
chance  have  we?  Only  a  blind  idealist  could  read  history  and  not 
see  its  stark  inevitability.  It  sinks  quite  easily  into  the  fairly  in- 
telligent head,  that  man  is  rather  a  futile  mechanism,  and  men, 
trying  to  solve  a  problem,  are  moved  around  like  so  many  checkers 
by  the  power  that  pits  them  against  each  other.  The  Republicans 
and  Caesar,  the  nobles  and  John,  Parliament  and  Cromwell,  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  League  of  Nations  are  all  related  by  the 
common  bond  of  "much  ado"  and  no  constructive  accomplishment. 
Perhaps  one's  disillusionment  isn't  so  sudden,  or  one  is  better 
fitted  to  cope  with  future  problems  of  the  state,  but  let  me  con- 
tinue to  wave  my  flag  at  the  final  institution  of  peace,  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  sides  to  every  question  to  settle 
any,  think  prosperity  will  return  to  the  hands  that  lost  it,  and  be- 
lieve that  my  country  'tis  of  thee. 

And  other  things — I  don't  want  to  know  that  my  dog  doesn't 
actually  love  me,  that  his  loyality  is  conditioned  because  I  feed  him. 
I  don't  want  to  know  that  I  am  a  dual  personality,  or  that  my  ca- 
pacity to  learn  reaches  its  height  before  experience  has  a  chance 
to  add  knowledge,  or  that  emotional  reactions  are  conditioned  by 
chance  happiness  or  individual  attitudes.  I  don't  want  to  be  as- 
sailed by  self-analysis  and  doubts — I  have  no  desire  to  become  an 
introvert.  Perhaps  psychology  develops  one's  thinking  powers, 
but  let  me  continue  to  feel  a  few  heart  beats  instead  of  chemical 
processes,  to  act  like  a  fool  and  not  feel  like  Mr.  Hyde,  or  to  run 
when  a  lion  chases  me  without  stopping  to  consider  that  after  all 
the  only  reason  I  am  afraid  is  that  some  woolly  toy  frightened  me 
when  I  was  a  baby. 

Specialization — all  right.  At  least  one  is  ignorant  enough  of 
other  fields  to  enjoy  their  great  middle  class.  Give  me  my  bour- 
geoisie, and  to  war  on  liberal  arts  to  the  tune  of  "What  Price 
Education?" 
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A  Star  Fell 

Jean  McKenney 

Suddenly 

In  that  night  of  silence 

A  star  fell  into  the  sea, 

And  suddenly 

Out  of  the  west  came 

A  wailing  wind  to  me,  .  .  . 

Out  of  jet  darkness 

Loomed  the  angry  teeth 

Of  waves 

Falling  on  the  sand 

Like  iron-fettered  staves.  .  .  . 

Purple  clouds 

Surrounded  a  heavy  orange  moon 

Torment,  storm,  disaster 

All  had  come  too  soon, 

And  ashes  suddenly  smouldered 

Silently  at  our  feet.  .  .  . 

While  dreams  lay  shattered 

In  a  smoking  heap. 

A  star  perhaps  had  dropped  into  the  sea 

Our  love  for  ever  had  fallen  to  eternity — 
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Imp  of  God 

Ruth  Gilliam 

CURTIS  McGEHEE  had  never  heard  of  Elmer  Gantry.  Even 
if  he  had  known  him  quite  well,  he  would  never  for  the  brief- 
est instant  have  compared  himself  with  that  hypocritical, 
u,rm-slinging  Methodist  evangelist  that  came  tearing  out  of  the 
Middle  West  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  in  one  hand  and  both  of 
Jordan's  stormy  banks  in  the  other.  For  although  McGehee  had 
his  moments  of  human  weakness,  he  felt  that  he  was  essentially 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  God,  which  at  this  particular  time  meant 
that  he  was  to  conduct  the  annual  camp-meeting  in  western  North 
Carolina.  The  revival  had  been  in  progress  almost  a  week,  and 
Curtis  had  counted  seventy-nine  converts  the  night  before.  Not 
all  of  them  were  new  converts,  for  many  were  just  reconsecrating 
their  lives  to  the  Lord,  but  they  had  all  pled  for  repentance,  and 
when  the  choir  of  home-talents  sang  "Almost  Persuaded",  Curtis 
was  sure  that  he  didn't  see  a  single  dry  eye  among  the  group  gath- 
ered about  him  for  prayer. 

This  afternoon  McGehee  leaned  against  a  tent  pole  and  chewed 
the  end  of  a  gum  twig.  The  hot  summer  sun  was  beating  down  on 
the  yellow  tent,  and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  occasional  dull 
flop  of  the  canvas.  Far  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent,  he  saw 
a  group  of  people  who  had  come  early  for  the  afternoon  meeting. 

Glancing  up  at  an  approaching  noise,  McGehee  noticed  a  wagon 
coming  down  the  road  from  the  direction  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
big  wagon  drawn  by  two  good  looking  farm  horses.  A  middle-aged 
man  with  a  deep-lined,  weather-beaten  face  and  dressed  in  heavy 
overalls  sat  on  the  seat.  He  looked  at  Curtis,  leaning  against  the 
tent  pole  and  slowed  up  the  team. 

"Howdy,  Reverend,  folks  been  turning  out  pretty  good?" 

Curtis  straightened  quickly  and  walked  briskly  towards  the 
wagon. 

"Well,  well,  brother,  how  are  you?  Yes,  we've  been  having 
good  crowds  every  night.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  surely  is  moving 
among  this  people  down  here." 
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"Yep,  does  'em  good  for  fair  but  me  and  my  woman  we  never 
set  any  store  by  anything  like  religion.  Both  hard  working  people, 
born  on  our  farm  and  raised  to  work.  Religion's  all  right,  dunno' 
why  we  never  took  much  to  it — just  never  got  used  to  it,  I  gue.ss." 
The  farmer  spit  his  tobacco  between  his  horses. 

Curtis  McGehee  suddenly  came  to  himself  and  from  years  of 
habit  set  about  to  win  the  man's  soul.  Here  was  material  with 
which  to  work  and  the  admonition  given  him  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
to  sow  his  seed  beside  all  waters  certainly  included  this  farmer. 
Subtle  as  always,  Curtis  led  the  conversation  into  other  channels, 
speaking  at  great  length  of  the  beautiful  singing  by  the  choir,  com- 
posed of  the  best  singers  from  the  two  churches  in  the  community. 

Curtis  spoke  casually.  "Come  on  and  stay  over  for  the  singing 
tonight,  brother;  you'd  enjoy  that  even  if  you  don't  care  anything 
about  the  preaching.  Fact  is,  and  I'll  admit  it,  I'm  not  much  of  a 
preacher,  only  been  in  the  work  a  few  years ;  but  my  heart's  in  it. 
No  sir,  I  write  my  folks  every  day  or  so,  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  for 
anything.  If  the  Lord  has  called  me  to  this,  brother,  I  mean  to 
make  as  good  a  job  out  of  it  as  I  possibly  can." 

"Well,  Reverend,  I  'low  as  how  you  are  right  there.  Don't  guess 
I  can  stay  over  tonight  though.  The  woman  will  be  expecting  me 
home  for  supper,  and  I  got  some  night  work  to  do.  Would  like  to 
come  up  one  day  though,  and  bring  my  folks  over  at  the  house. 
The  kids  would  like  it  a  powerful  lot — be  a  real  picnic  for  them." 
He  scratched  his  head  and  grinned.  "Maybe  we'll  try  to  get  up 
Sunday,  if  my  woman  can  get  things  together."  And  after  a  hearty 
exchange  of  farewells,  the  farmer  clucked  to  the  horses  to  get  up. 

Driving  the  remainder  of  the  way  home,  Simon  Lofler  forgot 
the  camp-meeting  in  watching  an  airplane  flying  overhead.  It 
swooped  rather  low  several  times,  and  the  horses  pricked  up  their 
ears  at  the  loud  roar.  Airplanes  were  seldom  seen  in  these  hills 
except  for  an  occasional  mail  plane  which  had  strayed  from  its 
course,  but  Lofler  was  quick  to  perceive  that  this  was  no  mail  plane, 
but  rather  a  light  weight  craft.  Finally  it  roared  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  town  and  Simon  watched  it  until  it  was  only  a  speck 
in  the  sky. 

It  was  late  when  Simon  reached  home.  Maggie,  coming  from  the 
barn  yelled,  "Pa's  come!"  and  the  family  came  from  all  directions. 
Sallie  and  her  mother  ran  out  of  the  house,  followed  by  little  Agnes. 
with  a  kitten  held  in  her  apron  and  screaming  little  shouts  of  joy. 
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Jack  swung  the  slop  bucket  under  the  back  porch  and  hurried 
across  to  climb  up  on  the  spokes  of  the  wagon  wheels.  Len,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  went  around  to  un- 
hitch the  horses. 

"I  swan'  but  I'm  tired,"  Simon  said  as  he  dropped  into  a 
straight  backed  chair  on  the  porch.  It  was  not  until  they  sat 
down  to  their  supper  of  cabbage  and  hock-bone  that  Simon  re- 
membered to  tell  his  wife  of  the  encounter  with  the  evangelist, 
and  proposed  the  plan  for  them  all  to  go  one  day.  The  children 
screamed  with  delight,  and  even  the  quiet  Len  smiled  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

"Martha,"  Simon  said  turning  to  his  wife,  "let's  see  if  we  can't 
go  Sunday.  We'll  get  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  do  the  night  work." 
He  looked  across  at  Agnes,  the  littlest  girl  who  was  cramming 
her  mouth  with  the  corn  pone.  He  smiled  at  her:  "Mighty  big 
mouthful  for  a  little  chicken ;"  and  with  crumbs  flying  in  all 
directions,  she  ran  around  the  table  and  climbed  up  in  his  lap.  He 
leaned  back  and  took  a  plug  of  tobacco  out  of  his  pocket. 

Simon  Lofler's  three  little  girls  had  only  one  best  dress  apiece. 
They  were  all  white;  one  trimmed  in  blue  with  a  big  blue  sash, 
one  with  red  and  one  with  yellow.  Early  the  next  morning,  Sallie, 
the  oldest  girl,  got  the  three  dresses  out  for  her  mother  to  wash 
while  she  went  about  tearing  rags  for  hair  curlers.  Once,  last 
summer,  they  had  all  gone  to  a  picnic  over  in  Northam  at  their 
father's  old  home.  The  girls  had  worn  their  white  dresses  there, 
arid  when  they  had  come  home,  they  had  packed  them  away  in  the 
old  steel  chest  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Each  dress  needed  length- 
ening except  Agnes',  so  Martha  sat  down  to  let  the  hems  out  be- 
fore she  washed  the  dresses.  Two  hours  later,  she  was  hanging 
them  out  on  the  line,  together  with  her  own  best  blue  checkered 
gingham  and  the  two  boys'  shirts. 

When  Martha  was  shaking  out  the  red  sash  to  hang  it  on  the  line, 
she  heard  the  drone  of  an  airplane  and  saw  it  flying  rather  low 
over  the  Linback's  farm.  It  flew  by,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she 
heard  it  returning,  still  low  and  headed  for  town.  Hardly  a  mail 
plane,  she  thought  as  she  noticed  its  size. 

"Your  folks  going  somewheres?"  Peter  Echart  asked  Simon. 
He  was  on  his  way  home  for  dinner  across  the  ravine,  and  had 
noticed  the  clothes  swaying  on  the  line. 

"Yep,  we're  all  going  up  to  hear  the  new  evangelist  at  the  camp- 
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meeting  Sunday,  if  nothing  happens,"  Simon  assumed  an  easy- 
going air. 

"Ha,  ha!  That's  good,  Lofler,"  Peter  drawled.  "Have  you 
heard  the  story  about  the  sainted  parson?" 

Simon's  eyes  opened  a  bit  wider. 

"Who,  McGehee?" 

"Yep  that's  the  one.  Comes  up  here  with  his  sanctified  ways  and 
starts  preaching  about  getting  rid  of  your  sins.  He  looks  like  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ!  Reckon  as  how  he  didn't  think  anybody 
in  these  parts  would  know  about  his  doings  down  in  Winston- 
Salem.  Well,  I  didn't  send  my  boy  to  college  down  there  not  to 
learn  a  few  things.  He  knew  this  McGehee  in  school,  he  said. 
Some  dude,  I  reckon."  Peter  winked  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether. "Of  course  this  is  between  you  and  me,  Lofler,  but  Cris 
said  this  McGehee  was  turned  out  of  college  for  keeping  some 
woman,  wife  of  one  of  the  teachers  or  somebody.  Anyway,  they 
caught  up  with  him  and  shoved  him  out."  Peter  grinned.  "Reckon 
he  passes  that  plate  over  there  to  make  a  living  now." 

Simon's  forehead  was  wrinkled  as  if  he  couldn't  understand 
Peter  Echart.  "You  reckon  Cris  couldn't  be  mistaken?"  he  asked 
in  a  worried  tone. 

"Cris  mistaken?  Lord,  Lofler,  didn't  he  go  up  to  the  camp- 
meeting  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  and  nearly  scare  the  fellow 
out  of  his  wits?  Made  out  like  he  didn't  remember  Cris."  Peter 
slapped  his  stomach.  "Reckon  I'd  better  get  on  across  the  cut. 
Got  to  eat  to  work  and  Lord  knows  I  got  enough  work  to  do." 

"I  don't  know  but  as  how  I'll  go  on  up  Sunday,  anyhows,  Echart," 
Simon  said  as  he  kicked  a  short  green  stump.  "Marthie  needs  a 
change  and  the  kids'll  be  all  upset.  Talk  about  work,  that  woman 
of  mine's  been  at  it  all  summer."  Simon  looked  up  at  Peter. 
"Yep,  I  just  won't  say  nothing  to  them  about  it.  What  they  don't 
know  won't  be  after  hurting  'em.  So  long  Echart,  I'll  let  you 
know  how  things  come  out."  He  turned  and  went  back  to  his 
house,  still  a  little  puzzled  and  confused. 

Friday,  Marthie  baked  all  day  long.  Simon  liked  chocolate  cake 
and  Len's  favorite  was  caramel.  She  always  tried  to  please  the 
"men  folks",  as  she  called  her  husband  and  the  rather  overgrown 
boy  who  was  his  father's  right  hand  man.  The  little  girls  loved 
pies,  any  kind,  just  so  there  were  lots  of  them,  and  Marthie  knew 
how  to  make  the  best  ever.     She  shaped  initials  out  of  dough  to 
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make  the  top  crust  of  the  apple  pies;  the  large  A  for  Agnes,  who 
was  so  tiny ;  a  large  M  and  S  for  Maggie  and  Sallie. 

Simon  let  Marthie  have  Jack,  the  youngest  boy,  to  help  her  with 
the  housework. 

"Don't  kill  yourself,  Marthie,"  he  said,  "let  the  boy  do  the  hard 
work.  You'll  be  too  tired  to  enjoy  yourself."  So  Marthie  sent 
him  out  to  kill  and  pick  the  chickens. 

Down  in  the  back  yard  as  he  stooped  over  the  last  chicken,  Jack 
heard  an  airplane  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  town.  It 
couldn't  be  a  mail  plane,  he  thought,  as  he  followed  it  with  his 
eye,  for  mailplanes  had  three  propellers — ^this  one  had  only  one. 
Just  the  other  side  of  the  cut,  it  speeded  up  and  took  a  straight 
upward  course. 

Saturday  morning,  it  was  raining,  but  Marthie  started  frying 
the  chickens.  The  children  grumbled;  even  Len,  who  usually  had 
little  to  say,  found  something  to  complain  about. 

"It'll  clear  up  before  dinner-time,"  said  Simon,  as  he  smacked 
his  mouth  and  winked  at  Marthie  across  the  pan  of  browning 
chickens.  By  one-thirty,  the  sun  was  out,  and  Len  and  Jack  set 
to  work  filling  the  wagon  with  clean  hay.  The  girls  hurried  about, 
putting  in  their  tin  drinking  cups  and  making  places  for  the  card- 
board boxes  holding  the  lunch.  Marthie  churned  busily,  so  that 
they  might  have  fresh  buttermilk  for  the  lunch.  Long  before 
sundown,  everything  was  ready,  and  the  white  dresses  and  blue 
overalls  were  laid  out  to  be  put  on  early  in  the  morning. 

Curtis  McGehee  had  foreseen  that  an  unusually  large  crowd 
would  be  in  attendance  the  first  Sunday  of  the  camp-meeting  and 
he  had  sent  to  Winston-Salem  for  a  young  friend  of  his  who  had- 
attended  the  Seminary  with  him.  Falin  Truitt  could  conduct  the 
music  and  make  the  announcements;  best  of  all,  he  knew  when  to 
talk  and  when  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  He  had  learned  that  by 
rooming  with  Curtis  in  college. 

As  Curtis  watched  Falin's  arm  beating  out  "Power  in  the 
Blood",  he  grinned  to  himself,  thinking  about  the  time  they  had 
almost  been  caught  at  a  road  house.  Although  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  remember  anything  distinctly  after  midnight,  Falin  had 
told  him  about  the  raid  and  their  jump  out  of  the  back  window 
into  the  ash  pile.  He  could  remember  that  their  two  women 
friends  and  Falin  had  brought  him  in  that  morning  and  that  they 
had  all  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  together.    It  had  been  a  great 
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life  and  he  admitted  to  himself  that  he  missed  it.  It  was  good  to 
have  Falin  with  him  a  few  days  just  to  brighten  up  the  God-for- 
saken place.  And,  as  for  the  camp-meeting,  the  new  addition  would 
make,  as  he  told  Falin,  "a  good  show  better". 

Just  a  few  minutes  before  eleven,  Curtis  saw  the  Loflers'  wagon 
coming  up  the  road.  Simon  was  dressed  in  the  dull  black  suit,  for 
twenty  years  his  best,  and  Marthie,  sitting  beside  him,  was  dressed 
in  her  bright  blue  checkered  gingham.  Back  in  the  hay,  three 
fuzzy-haired  little  girls  sat  straight  and  erect  to  keep  from  muss- 
ing their  stiffly  starclied  sash  and  bows,  and  further  back,  Len 
and  Jack,  in  clean  but  faded  overalls,  grinned  happily.  Lofler 
rather  hesitantly  introduced  them  to  McGehee;  "the  Reverend", 
he  said  slowly  and  all  six  of  his  family  put  on  their  best  airs. 
Marthie  smiled  graciously, 

"Howdy,  Reverend,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  meet  you,"  but  the 
children  only  smiled  shyly.  It  was  Agnes  who  most  attracted 
Curtis,  and  he  patted  her  head. 

"Suffer  the  children,"  he  murmured.  "Yes,  Lord,  ever  the 
children  are  coming  to  thee." 

There  was  no  more  preaching  that  morning,  so  the  Loflers  rode 
around  to  the  spring  that  McGehee  told  them  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  wooded  hill.  Along  the  road,  they  saw  the  Linbecks,  the 
Cramers,  the  Hardys  and  several  others.  He  bowed  here  and 
there,  and  not  a  few  faces  registered  surprise  on  seeing  him. 
Old  Mr.  Linbeck  uttered  an  oath,  checked  himself,  and  asked  in 
an  astonished  tone,  "Well  I  wonder  what's-a-gonna  happen  if 
Simon  Lofler  comes  to  camp-meeting?" 

It  was  a  great  picnic  lunch  for  the  children  and  also  for  Marthie 
and  Simon,  especially  Marthie,  who  rejoiced  that  there  were  no 
dishes  to  wash.  Cold  buttermilk  filled  the  tin  cups  and  the  chicken 
and  other  food  were  soon  consumed.  The  apple  pies  went  quickly, 
although  Agnes  wished  to  save  hers  to  show  "the  Reverend"  her 
initial.  After  lunch,  the  children  pulled  off  their  shoes  and  socks 
and  waded  in  the  creek,  all  except  Len,  who  stretched  out  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  Marthie  packed  the  boxes  and  sat  down 
beside  Simon. 

The  afternoon  meeting  began  promptly  at  two-thirty.  Falin 
Truitt  opened  the  service  with  "Nothing  But  the  Blood  of  Jesus". 
Because  the  hymn  books  were  few  and  far  between,  he  read  the 
words  of  the  verses  before  they  sang  them.    The  pianist  from  the 
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Northam  Baptist  Church  was  playing  the  piano,  and  by  following 
the  choir,  which  was  supplied  with  hymnals,  one  could  understand 
just  about  all  the  words.  People  were  beginning  to  crowd  into  the 
tent.  A  lot  of  young  people  sat  on  the  outside  and  bantered 
words  with  each  other,  or  giggled  as  they  twisted  on  the  stake 
ropes.  Simon  and  Marthie  had  found  seats  up  in  front,  and  along 
side  of  them,  all  their  children  were  arranged  by  ages,  with  Len 
on  the  end  to  help  preserve  order.  A  tall  anemic-looking  young 
man  handed  Simon  a  hymn  book  which  he  hurriedly  passed  over 
to  Marthie  unopened. 

Curtis  McGehee  was  impressive  looking  as  he  took  his  text 
from  Luke  13 :3.  "Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
Simon  straightened  perceptibly  in  his  seat  and  inclined  his  head 
a  bit  forward.  McGehee  made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself  had  used  this  same  text  once  when  he  had  preached 
a  sermon  on  earth.  But  after  that  McGehee  was  on  his  own,  and 
he  entered  into  his  subject  with  all  the  zeal  and  fire  of  the  real 
evangelist. 

"Hell  is  made  for  such  people  as  you  and  I  unless  we  repent; 
and  it  isn't  burning  so  hot  but  that  Almighty  God  can't  make  it 
even  hotter  if  he  wants  to."  Agnes  and  Maggie  shivered  just  a 
little,  and  Jack  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  father.  McGehee 
waxed  eloquent  and  waved  his  arms  in  the  air.  "You've  got  to 
get  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  God  to  wash  away  your  sins  if 
you  expect  to  ge\  into  heaven.  You  got  to  repent,  you  got  to 
bury  your  face  in  the  dust  because  you're  so  ashamed  of  your  sins 
and  black  wicked  deeds."     Simon  shifted  in  his  chair. 

Suddenly  McGehee  calmed  down.  "I  want  to  tell  you  of  my 
experience.  I  was  a  sinner  of  the  worst  kind,  but  years  ago  when 
I  was  only  a  very  young  man,  I  heard  the  Lord  calling  me  to  His 
work;  and  right  then  and  there,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  got 
down  on  my  knees  and  gave  my  life  to  the  Lord."  His  voice 
broke.  He  pulled  a  large  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  wiped 
his  eyes.  Simon  was  grinding  the  dust  with  the  ball  of  his  right 
foot.  For  a  minute  McGehee  could  not  speak  because  he  was  so 
choked  with  emotion.  Then  he  went  on.  "And  when  I  got  up 
the  glory  of  Jesus  shone  on  my  face,  and  I  went  forth  from  that 
day  a  changed  man.  Yes,  my  friends,  and  a  happy  man.  And  I 
gave  myself  to  bringing  others  to  know  this  happy  life  with  me. 
Thank  God,  I'm  a  new  man!     I'm  saved,  brothers  and  sisters; 
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saved,  saved,  saved!"  His  voice  grew  louder  with  each  word  and 
his  fist  swung  upward  on  the  last  "saved".  Marthie  looked  up  at 
Simon  and  saw  the  red  flush  slowly  mounting  up  his  neck  and  into 
his  face.  His  hands  were  clenched  together  tightly  and  his  lips  were 
drawn  in  a  thin  sharp  line. 

"Lord,"  McGehee  was  praying,  "make  everybody  here  under- 
stand that  you  aren't  going  to  wait  forever  for  them  to  repent. 
Show  them  the  error  of  their  way.  I'm  so  happy  that  you've 
shown  me  the  way  Lord,  and  set  my  foot  on  the  upward  path  to 
glory.  Help  me  to  be  able  to  point  it  out  to  these  others  who  are 
so  swiftly  going  down  the  hill  to  perdition."  Simon's  hands 
twitched  now  as  he  repeatedly  opened  and  closed  them,  so  that 
Marthie  could  see  the  perspiration  in  his  palms. 

The  choir  started  singing  "Just  As  I  Am",  and  fat  Fannie 
Brockton  poked  her  head  over  the  shoulders  of  the  women  in 
front  of  her  to  see  if  anyone  was  moving  down  the  aisle. 

"All  you  got  to  do  is  come  up  and  shake  my  hand."  McGehee's 
voice  boomed  loud  above  the  choir  voices  and  the  distant  drone  of 
the  airplane.  "Just  shake  my  hand,  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
Shake  the  hand  of  God's  servant;  God's  messenger  of  light,  and 
you're  saved,  saved  for  God!" 

By  this  time,  Simon  was  almost  trembling  with  indignation  and 
began  clearing  his  throat.  The  Linbecks  squeezed  by  him  and 
weepingly  filed  down  the  side  aisle  to  the  rostrum.  Old  man 
Linbeck  looked  at  Simon  as  if  questioning  hiim,  and  then  he  was 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

In  the  press  of  people  swinging  forward,  Simon  grabbed  Mar- 
thie's  arm,  and  muttering  to  the  children,  he  shoved  and  pulled 
them  until  they  were  all  outside  the  tent.  The  tall  raw-boned  man 
hestitated  a  minute  as  if  to  collect  his  bearings ;  and  then  he  led 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon. 

"Damn  hypocrite,"  he  muttered  as  he  untied  the  horses,  "Hell 
ain't  hot  enough  for  likes  of  him.  Damn  hypocrite!  Thank  God. 
I  am  a  sinner,  and  I  ain't  after  being  ashamed  of  it  neither." 

The  group  was  rather  quiet  and  subdued  as  they  made  their 
way  home.  Agnes  found  a  slice  of  cake  and  divided  it  with  Len. 
but  no  one  said  much  until  they  were  home  and  occupied  with 
the  evening  chores.  Len  had  been  to  feed  the  hogs,  and  was  re- 
turning when  he  met  his  mother. 

"I'm  sure  glad  I  planned  to  have  that  quilting  tomorrow,''  she 
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said.  "Simon  seems  so  upset  from  that  preacher  today,  it'll  be  a 
plumb  sight  better  for  him  to  have  some  of  the  men  folks  here  to- 
morrow.   They'll  help  brighten  him  up." 

Len  laughed.  "That  means  Jack  can  get  to  work  killing  more 
chickens." 

"Yes,  but  some  of  us  women  folks  will  fix  'em  for  frying;  I 
reckon  your  Pa  will  need  him  to  help  down  the  hill." 

Len  nodded  and  gathered  up  his  slop  buckets,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  he  hadn't  heard  the  airplane  that  evening. 

Marthie  Lofler  hadn't  planned  a  big  quilting.  She  had  only 
two  quilts  to  be  quilted  that  had  been  left  over  from  last  winter,  but 
she  wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  before  she  started  on  any 
new  ones.  About  four  of  five  neighbor  women  would  come  early 
and  quilt,  while  she  and  one  of  the  women  would  prepare  dinner; 
then  their  husbands  would  stop  in  and  eat  dinner  and  spend  the 
afternoon  with  Simon,  leaving  in  time  to  do  their  night  work. 

The  women  were  all  there  promptly  at  eight,  and  work  was  soon 
under  way.  Mag  Hardy  helped  Marthie  in  the  kitchen.  They 
fried  chicken  and  made  apple  fritters,  and  Marthie  insisted  on  mak- 
ing a  marble  cake,  the  recipe  for  which  she  had  cut  out  of  the  farm 
journal.  Sallie  brought  the  vegetables  up  from  the  garden  and 
prepared  them  for  cooking.  The  corn  was  to  be  boiled  on  the  cob 
and  Maggie  was  making  the  corn  pones.  In  the  parlor,  the  women 
were  ranged  around  the  quilt,  laughing  and  dipping  snuff  from  the 
tin  boxes  which  balanced  themselves  on  the  quilt.  The  gossip  of 
the  day  was  exchanged,  and  Mag  Hardy,  stopping  in  the  door  with 
flour  on  her  hands,  told  the  women  what  had  happened  to  the  Jud- 
son  girl.  It  was  what  they  expected.  "No  good  could  come  out  of 
her  traipsing  around  after  that  man  from  down  in  the  town,"  Lulu 
Roberts  commented  with  her  snuff  brush  perched  close  to  her  nose. 

The  dinner  was  a  hilarious  affair.  The  men  and  women  were  in 
good  spirits,  and  even  the  children  joined  in  the  festivity  of  an 
occasion  that  seldom  meant  anything  to  them.  Everyone  laughed 
and  joked  as  the  corn  and  potatoes  and  chicken  were  rapidly  eaten. 
The  children  amused  themselves  by  spurting  the  seeds  in  the  lemon- 
ade at  each  other.    Finally  Simon  pushed  his  chair  back. 

"A  good  dinner,  Marthie."  He  beamed  at  his  wife  across  the 
table.  "Come  on  men."  He  got  up  and  slapped  Joe  Benham  on  the 
back.    "Come  on,  let's  get  on  down  the  hill." 

The  women  shoved  their  chairs  back  and  lazily  went  to  quilting. 
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Marthie  and  Mag  quilted,  while  Jane  and  Lulu  washed  the  dishes. 
The  children  had  found  an  old  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue  and  were 
cutting  paper  dolls  in  the  bedroom.  Bess  Peters  started  telling 
stories  of  the  days  when  she  lived  in  the  city  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. The  women  listened  eagerly  to  the  wild  things  that  "city 
people"  did;  certainly  never  Bess,  but  things  she  had  heard  that 
people  did  and  said. 

"I  just  can't  understand  girls  smoking  now-a-days,"  said  Marthie, 
dipping  her  tooth  brush  into  Lulu's  snuff.  "It  is  plumb  disgrace- 
ful. I  don't  know  what  we  are  coming  to !"  The  women  all  nodded 
in  emphatic  approval. 

The  afternoon  passed  quickly,  and  it  was  nearly  four  when  they 
heard  a  commotion  near  the  back  porch.  A  man's  voice  speaking 
in  authoritative  tones  startled  the  women,  and  they  glanced  un- 
easily at  each  other.  Marthie  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  porch. 
The  women  followed.  A  khaki  clothed  man  was  holding  Simon  by 
the  arm  and  the  other  men  were  standing  a  bit  off,  as  if  afraid  to 
speak  or  move.  Simon  glanced  up  as  he  heard  Marthie's  involun- 
tary exclamation,  and  he  grinned  a  little  weakly. 

"Well,  Marthie,  I  reckon  they  got  me  this  time." 

Marthie  looked  around  for  Len.    He  slipped  in  beside  her. 

"Caught  us  down  at  the  still,"  he  whispered,  "no  one  being  held 
except  Pa.  They  found  it  with  that  airplane  we  heard  so  many 
times  last  week." 

Marthie  closed  her  mouth  firmly  and  stepped  out  beside  Simon. 

"I'll  be  up  to  see  you  tomorrow,"  she  said.     "Len'll  bring  me." 

In  a  minute,  she  wavered. 

"Lord,  Simon,  I'd  a  heap  sight  rather  it  had  been  me.  I'll  miss 
you  an  awful  sight." 

Simon  climbed  into  the  car  with  the  officer.  He  hated  to  leave 
Marthie,  and  she  mustn't  worry.  He  himself  was  not  worried  par- 
ticularly for  he  knew  Marthie  would  manage  all  right.  The  only 
thing  was  that  he  would  be  gone  at  least  three  months  and  that 
would  make  him  miss  the  peach-brandy  making  time.  Maybe  Len 
could  do  it.  Well,  there  would  be  time  later  to  talk  about  that. 
Now  in  the  warm  sun  he  was  getting  sleepy.  The  car  bumped 
over  the  ruts  in  the  road.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  a  bit  too  much 
down  at  the  still  with  the  men;  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  jail  drunk. 

Simon  dozed  off  for  a  while,  but  he  roused  as  he  felt  the  car 
come  to  a  sudden  stop.     A  wagon,  in  attempting  to  turn  around. 
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was  blocking  the  road.  Simon  raised  his  head  and  saw  that  they 
were  directly  opposite  the  tent  where  the  camp-meeting  had  been 
held.  The  afternoon  meeting  had  been  over  for  some  time  and 
the  grounds  were  deserted.  Here  and  there  a  stray  piece  of  paper 
lay  on  the  dusty  grounds.  McGehee  was  standing  between  the 
tent  and  the  road,  with  his  hands  sunk  deep  in  his  pants  pockets. 
He  grinned  lazily  at  the  officer,  and  then  catching  a  glimpse  of 
Simon,  he  hurried  over.  An  anxious  expression  was  quickly  com- 
ing over  his  face. 

"Why  brother  Lofler!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  does  this  mean? 
What  has  happened?"    His  voice  sank  to  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Simon  partly  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  closed  them  again.  He 
slumped  down  in  his  seat,  and  as  he  turned  his  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  McGehee,  his  head  tipped  against  the  back  of  the 
car.     He  snored  softly. 

The  officer  looked  up  at  McGehee  and  chuckled,  "Not  one  of  your 
converts,  is  it  parson?" 

McGehee  sadly  shook  his  head.  "No,  officer,  that  is  a  soul  that 
has  spurned  the  pleas  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Would  that  I  could 
give  something  of  the  power  that  God  has  so  graciously  bestowed 
on  me,  but  alas,  that  I  cannot  do!"  He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief  and  stepped  aside  for  the  car  to  move  on.  He  stood 
watching  it  for  several  seconds  until  it  was  lost  in  the  clouds  of 
dust.    Then  he  turned  and  went  back  to  lower  the  flaps  of  the  tent. 
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Conquest 

Elizabeth  King 

The  challenge  rode  on  the  Northern  wind, 
From  the  frozen  fields  afar, 
Who'll  brave  the  blow  of  the  storm  swept  snow 
On  the  trail  of  the  Polar  Star? 

Across  the  rough-toothed  rims  of  ice 
Where  the  savage  snowdrifts  roll, 
In  slow  retreat  on  their  frozen  feet 
Came  the  men  who  sought  the  Pole. 

But  Peary  strove  with  the  surging  storms 
And  sledged  over  frozen  seas, 
While  others  died  in  the  growling  tide 
Where  the  wind-flung  waters  freeze. 

He  stormed  the  shining  forts  of  ice 
Through  the  snows  of  twenty  years. 
But  he  labored  back  on  his  frozen  track 
While  the  tide  growled  low  in  his  ears. 

The  stars  burned  blue  on  the  snow-blown  shore 

Where  the  tides  of  Arctic  roll. 

He  dashed  away  at  the  dawn  of  day 

In  search  of  his  shining  goal. 

The  blue  edged  blade  of  the  northern  sky 
Sped  on  to  the  vast  unknown, 
Beyond  the  lair  of  the  last  lone  bear 
In  the  fields  of  the  frozen  zone. 

The  dogs  loomed  dark  as  a  line  of  strength, 
The  Eskimoes  eyed  the  track, 
Peary  paced  through  the  night  and  traced 
Proud  dreams  of  the  last  attack. 
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Over  the  rearing  ridges — north, 

Swift  as  a  dawning  dream — 

They  sternly  strained  for  the  distance  gained 

In  the  track  of  the  toiUng  team. 

The  glowing  moon  was  the  Winter's  ghost, 
But  its  silent  sway  was  wide. 
It  ruled  the  flow  of  the  ice  below 
With  the  force  of  the  frozen  tide. 

The  wind  was  hard  as  the  hand  of  mail. 
And  cold  as  a  blue  star's  glow. 
While  bleak  and  white  with  a  shock  of  light 
Was  the  slant  of  sun  on  snow. 

'^""'"'"'^  He  crossed  the  cracks  of  fresh  formed  ice. 
Its  thundering  threat  boomed  low. 
The  surface  crashed,  but  dog  teams  dashed 
Full  fast  for  a  firmer  floe. 

The  clouds  took  the  iron  hue  of  ice 

In  the  sternly  shaded  light. 

The  explorers  raced  with  the  tide  and  traced 

The  track  of  the  northward  flight. 

They  camped  on  a  dismal  scene  of  dusk, 
In  the  low  wind's  nightmare  noon. 
With  tired  eyes  Peary  sought  the  prize 
In  the  depths  of  the  dim  unknown. 

It's  up  and  aft  by  the  midnight  sun 

In  the  smoke  of  a  cloudy  veil, 

But  the  sky  turned  bright  in  a  blaze  of  light 

And  the  end  of  the  northern  trail. 

The  spot  that  severs  the  hemisphere, 

The  daredevil  scientist's  goal. 

The  triumph  of  years — and  the  conqueror's  cheers, 

Were  Peary's  that  day  at  the  Pole. 
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Sonnet  In  Depreciation  Of  Art,  By  An 
Artist's  Wife 

Elliott  Lewis 

It  seems  a  pity  that  you  waste  your  talents 
In  books  of  verses  bound  in  purple  leather 
And  printed  in  Old  English  type.    The  weather 
Has  turned  inclement,  and  I  think  a  balance 
In  some  well-known  and  creditable  bank 
Would  far  outweigh  the  glory  of  your  best 
Artistic  verse.    We  know  that  Edgar  Guest 
Supports  his  household,though  his  rhymes  are  rank. 
Turn  from  the  thankless  Muse !  and  meditate 
(At  least,  until  the  mortgage  is  paid  off) 
In  papers  that  you  know  will  circulate. 
Upon  The  Brighter  Side  of  Life,  and  doff 
Rossetti's  mantle.    Many  an  Easter  bonnet 
Would  seem  to  me  as  perfect  as  a  sonnet. 
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Summer  Seas 

Mary  Turnbull 

IN  the  late  afternoon,  great  black  storm  clouds  seemed  to  come 
from  nowhere  and  pile  in  mounting  pyramids  along  the  horizon. 
The  sea,  so  gay  and  friendly  all  day  long,  had  changed  its  bril- 
liant blue  garb  for  menacing  dull  gray,  which  increased  the  im- 
pression of  its  immensity  and  power.  The  waves,  instead  of  roll- 
ing in  and  breaking  in  rhythmic  succession  along  the  shore,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  sense  or  order  and  direction,  and  came  in,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  cutting  across  each  other,  lashing  and  tossing  the 
spray  high,  then  breaking  with  a  reporting  roar.  The  rising  wind 
carried  the  top  spray  back  in  a  damp  white  fan.  The  cry  of  the 
seagull  was  lost  as  he  battled  against  the  wind.  The  sand  swirled 
in  little  eddies,  and  the  reeds  along  the  dunes  lay  close  to  the 
ground.  Then  came  the  rain — a  blinding,  drenching,  devastating 
rain,  digging  gullies  in  the  sand,  carrying  the  water  in  rivulets 
down  into  the  foam. 

A  tiny  sailboat,  not  far  out,  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
mountainous  waves,  but  would  rise  on  the  crest  again,  only  to 
disappear  for  breath-taking  intervals.  Night  fell  fast,  the  clouds 
hung  low,  like  sombre  black  curtains,  the  sea  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  ferocity,  shrieked  like  a  mad  thing. 


The  morning  dawned  bright  and  still,  while  a  calm  sea  little 
more  than  lapped  the  shore  where  the  sandpipers  scurried,  A 
single  gull  floated  lazily  in  a  cloudless  sky,  then  dove  noiselessly, 
swiftly  after  some  unsuspecting  fish  just  below  the  surface,  to  rise 
and  fly  off  with  his  victim  struggling  in  his  beak.  On  the  sand 
at  the  tidewater  mark,  lay  a  few  scattered  water-soaked  boards,  a 
piece  of  torn  sail  cloth,  and  a  man's  rubber-soled  shoe. 
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Peter 

Emily  Clarke 

The  rose  light  of  sunset  is  striking  the  stone 
Transforming  its  coldness  to  life, 
The  song  of  the  fountain — a  silvery  tone — 
Tells  nothing  of  sadness  or  strife. 

The  statue  in  shadow  is  that  of  a  boy. 

Two  flutes  are  held  up  to  his  lips. 

His  mouth  holds  a  quirk  there  of  laughter  and  joy. 

His  fingers  hold  notes  to  their  tips. 

I  watch  him  and  wonder  who  shackled  him  there — 
Who  caught  up  his  body  in  stone. 
The  wind  seems  to  rustle  the  locks  of  his  hair — 
I  fancy  them  gold  like  the  sun. 

Ah  Peter,  my  Peter,  how  can  you  be  still? 
The  sky  is  so  blue  up  above. 
Come  play  me  a  song  on  your  two  pipes  and  fill 
My  heart  with  your  joy  and  your  love. 

What,  is  it?  Oh  is  it?  That  ripple  I  hear? 
Can  that  be  the  notes  of  his  song? 
Did  somebody  whisper,  'Be  happy,  my  dear — 
My  youth  will  not  stay  with  you  long! 

I'm  dreaming,  or  is  it  a  smile  that  I  see 
Creep  over  the  face  of  the  faun? 
And  do  I  imagine  he's  winking  at  me? — 
'Twas  shadow  that  came  and  is  gone. 

Yet  still  do  I  hear  the  thrill  of  his  tune. 

As  slowly  the  sunset  dies. 

The  fountain  shines  white  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  song,  though,  has  fled  to  the  skies. 

Yet  now  when  I  call  him,  "Come,  Peter,  a  song." 
The  fountain  does  answer  in  part. 
His  spirit  laughs  softly,  and  then  before  long, 
His  happiness  enters  my  heart. 
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Across  Dismal  Swamp 

Betsey  Campbell 

EIGHT,  nine,  ten!  Yes,  they  were  all  there.  Ten  negro  slaves 
huddled  into  a  flat  boat,  and  she  must  pull  them  all  the  way 
across  Dismal  Swamp.  She,  a  lone  white  girl  with  ten  fright- 
ened negroes,  who  moved  uneasily  as  a  disturbed  water  moccasin 
dropped  from  a  branch  into  the  water  behind  them.  It  wasn't  the 
darkness  that  made  her  feel  queer  inside,  for  the  sunshine  never 
filtered  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  only  difference 
between  day  and  night  was  that,  in  the  day,  some  few  gray  streaks 
penetrated  the  swamp,  and  she  could  see  a  little  of  what  was  around 
her. 

But  why  had  she  decided  to  help  the  underground  ?  Why  was  she 
always  trying  to  help  other  people  get  free?  Why  was  she  trying 
to  save  these  slaves  when  she,  herself,  was  a  slave  to  an  old  man? 
Why  had  she  not  left  the  "Old  Father,"  and  taken  her  own  free- 
dom? He  had  become  so  feeble  in  the  last  year,  only  sitting  by  the 
fire,  pulling  a  piece  of  string  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  used  to  gather  wood  for  the  fire,  but  lately 
he  left  all  the  work  for  her  to  do. 

The  negroes  stirred  again.  They  were  frightened  bythe  will-o- 
the-wisps  that  flitted  here  and  there.  The  boat  had  passed  the 
cane-brake,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  very  front  of 
the  skiff.  The  cypress  "knees"  made  the  path  difficult;  the  moss 
hung  so  low  that  she  had  to  stop  every  now  and  then  to  push  it 
aside.  Mosquitoes  bit  mercilessly  through  her  torn  stockings.  Why 
didn't  they  bother  the  negroes?  Had  their  attention  been  turned  to 
the  slapping  and  scratching  of  their  bodies,  they  might  have  for- 
gotten some  of  their  terror.  But  they  only  gazed  stupidly  into  the 
trees  ahead,  with  the  slight  splashing  of  the  boat,  as  it  wended  its 
way  across  the  swamp. 

A  steady  gleam  of  light  took  the  place  of  the  flickering  swamp 
ghost,  as  they  neared  the  house.  Was  the  "Old  Father"  all  right? 
He  had  said  nothing  when  she  went  out.  He  said  so  little  these 
days.    Since  the  road,  the  only  one  that  led  from  the  house,  had 
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gone  under  in  the  last  rain  storm,  he  had  looked  a  little  more  lost, 
and  had  sat  a  little  closer  to  the  fire.  The  skiff  grated  against  the 
small  wharf.  She  did  not  like  the  wharf,  but  she  had  to  use  it, 
since  the  road  was  "under". 

"You'd  better  get  out  and  stretch  your  legs.  There'll  be  food 
inside  in  a  little  while." 

They  followed  her  into  the  dim  kitchen.  The  oily  yellow  flame  of 
the  lamp  made  the  shadows  creep  grotesquely  on  the  smoke-grimed 
walls.  The  negroes  stood  abashed,  uncomfortably  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  yet  always  edging  nearer  the  fire-place.  The 
fire  had  burned  low.  She  stirred  it  up  and  laid  a  piece  of  wood  on 
it;  the  fat  pine  cackled  and  sputtered.  The  fear  of  the  negroes' 
eyes  began  to  disappear  as  the  smell  of  hot  food  filled  the  kitchen. 

While  they  were  eating,  she  went  in  to  the  "Old  Father".  Still 
in  his  chair!    His  fire  was  a  mass  of  embers. 

"The  road  is  still  under;  there's  no  use  going  out  again." 

He  sent  her  out  often  to  see  if  the  water  had  receded. 

"They'll  never  take  me,"  he  trailed  off  into  an  unintelligible 
reverie.  "I  fooled  them  once,  and  I'll  do  it  again."  Would  he 
talk  like  that  the  rest  of  his  life? 

How  she  longed  to  go  out  forever ;  to  leave  behind  her  the  lone- 
liness, the  odd  way  the  villagers  stared  at  her,  and  the  nameless 
dread  that  she  had  carried  with  her  ever  since  she  had  started 
with  these  negroes.  She  had  left  the  "Old  Father"  sitting  there, 
endlessly  pulling  his  string  through  his  gnarled  hands,  staring 
fixedly  into  the  fire. 

The  negroes  were  all  standing  around  the  fire,  but  as  she  en- 
tered the  kitchen,  they  began  to  roll  their  eyes  and  draw  back  into 
the  shadows.  They  looked  at  her  the  way  the  villagers  did,  but 
why?  Of  course  her  hair  was  uncombed,  and  it  hung  in  matted 
tangles  against  her  face,  just  as  the  Spanish  moss  drooped  on  the 
trees.  Her  eyes  were  like  her  father's,  not  so  wild  nor,  so  blank, 
but  the  same  green-blue,  with  heavy  brows  and  lashes.  Her 
clothes  were  torn  and  needed  mending,  but  how  could  she  help 
that?  She  had  all  the  work  to  do,  and  the  "Old  Father"  to  care 
for.  Even  had  she  cared,  she  would  not  have  had  time  to  bother 
with  her  clothes. 

"Come  along,"  she  said  brusquely.  "We  must  get  through  to 
the  other  side  before  daylight." 

She  hurried  them  out  .  .  .  into  the  darkness  again.    The  peepers 
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were  singing  mournfully.  An  owl  hooted  dismally.  Cold  fear  had 
numbed  her  charges  again ;  they  looked  at  her  helplessly.  Was  her 
.32  still  loaded?  She  did  not  fear  pursuit,  but  if  the  slaves  should 
want  to  turn  back,  what  then?  No  one  could  possibly  hear,  and 
the  body  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  black  gumbo  mud  of  Dis- 
mal Swamp.    The  secret  of  the  Underground  must  be  preserved. 

Why  didn't  these  runaways  sing?  They  were  soon  to  be  free. 
Wasn't  her  link  in  the  railroad  the  halfway  mark  between  Mis- 
sissippi and  Pennsylvania?  They  should  be  glad.  She  would 
like  to  change  with  them.  The  "Old  Father"  seemed  even  feebler 
to-night,  and  he  would  soon  be  gone.  Then  she  would  leave  too. 
People,  sunshine,  happy  faces  would  all  be  welcome  to  her.  She 
knew  only  the  eerie  light  of  the  swamp,  the  hoot  of  the  owls,  and 
moss. 

Her  charges  seemed  unwilling  to  start.  She  almost  had  to  push 
them  back  into  the  skiff.  The  last  one  to  get  in  was  a  huge  giant, 
who  whimpered  pitifully  as  the  boat  pushed  from  the  wharf  with 
a  ghostly  "sploosh". 

Total  darkness!  How  much  blacker  the  trees  and  shadows 
looked  to  eyes  grown  accustomed  to  the  warm  light  of  a  kitchen 
fire !  At  least,  they  couldn't  see  her  face,  and  she  couldn't  see  their 
strange  glances  toward  her.  An  owl  screeched  from  high  in  a 
cypress.    The  giant  yelled  with  fear. 

"Oh!  Missy,  Missy.  Ah  cain't  go  on.  Ah  cain't!"  As  he  rose, 
the  clumsy  boat  rocked  unsteadily. 

"You  fool!  Sit  down!"  Was  she  trembling?  He  wouldn't  dare 
come  near  her! 

"We're  gonna  turn  back.    Ah  cain't  go  on !" 

Boldly,  she  pulled  out  the  gun.  "Dear  God,  don't  let  my  hand 
tremble,"  she  prayed  silently  as  she  threatened  aloud.  "All  right, 
either  sit  down,  or  I'll  shoot  you,  and  you  won't  be  able  to  go  on ! 
You  black  idiot!" 

He  recoiled  from  the  gun,  but  a  bat  swooped  near  his  head,  and 
he  struck  out  blindly,  crazed  with  fear.  She  had  no  time  to  plan ; 
she  knew  only  that  the  others  were  moving  restlessly  too.  She 
pulled  in  her  fore-finger. 

The  shot  echoed,  and  re-echoed  across  the  swamp.  The  negro 
had  no  time  to  scream.  He  stood  rigid  for  an  instant,  sank  down 
upon  himself,  and  toppled  into  the  blackness  of  the  water  with  one 
loud  splash.      Then  that  was  all — utter  silence. 
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She  had  done  it.  Now  she  could  never  go  from  the  swamp. 
Even  though  he  was  only  a  negro,  she  must  always  hear  the  gurg- 
ling of  the  bubbles  that  dragged  him  down.  Now  she  was  part 
of  the  swamp  .  .  ,  forever. 


A  Slight  Mistake 

Julia  Ridgely 

So  often  we've  been  told  there's  joy  in  simple  things, 

the  small  and  every-day  and  insignificant, 
that,  though  mere  details,  make  our  lives  worthy  living; 

and  because  of  them  we  say,  "I'm  satisfied". 
There's  something  strangely  pleasing  in  a  brand  new 

pair  of  socks — perfect  in  their  entirety; 
in  the  plumpness  of  a  newly  purchased  pad, 
and  the  keeness  of  a  finely  sharpened  pencil ; 
in  the  neat  uprightness  of  a  white  board  fence  a  curve  along  the 
meadow 
like  the  crisp  white  collar  on  a  green  spring  dress; 
in  the  electric  heater  of  cold  winter  nights 

spreading  warmth  through  darkness  now  made  kind. 
Yes,  we  can  find  more  pleasure  in  the  simple  things 
than  would  seem  rational, 
— and  is  it  rational? 
For  some  perhaps  it  is — 

for  others  it  is  too  much  of  an  escape 
from  the  active  and  the  living  to  the  dumb. 
If  man  can  feel  so  deep  a  satisfaction  in  the  simple  and  the  passive, 
how  can  he  stand  the  perplexing  and  the  dynamic  that  is  his 
fellow  man? 
If  he  can  make  himself  so  small 

to  find  in  pad,  pencil,  fence  or  heater 

something  to  make  him  say  in  all  sincerity,  "I'm  satisfied", 
How  can  he  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  to  live, 
to  fight,  and  really  love? 
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The  Milky  Way 

Chloe  Frierson 

WT  7"0U  don't  understand  at  all,"  Jenny  levelled  grey  eyes  at  the 
Y  young  man  opposite  her.  "You  have  no  sympathy  with 
-*-  people  who  try  to  go  out  in  this  world  and  do  something." 

"Do  what?  What  do  you  think  you  can  do?  You  never  even 
fried  an  egg  in  your  own  mother's  kitchen."  The  young  man 
pushed  the  panama  off  his  damp  forehead  and  rested  a  disgusted 
gaze  upon  his  youthful  feminine  comrade. 

"Scoff  all  you  want  to,  Peter  Garrett.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  do,  I  am  going  to  investigate  the  conditions  in  small  southern 
country  towns  and  write  articles  about  what  I  find,  and  while  I'm 
there  I'm  going  to  teach.  I  have  heard  tales  of  the  frightful  state 
of  ignorance  and  unsanitation  and — and — why  Peter  it  seems  as 
though  they  aren't  even  civilized — that  they  are  primitive  and  live 
something  like  those  people  back  in — well  way  back  there — possibly 
the  Stone  Age  or  something." 

"Wait  a  minute."  Peter  drawled  his  interruption.  "You're 
getting  a  bit  confused,  and  don't  you  think  you're  stretching  things 
a  bit — the  Stone  Age  and  all  that,  Sweet.  I  doubt  if  you'll  find 
many  cliff  dwellers  in  Alabama."  Peter  watched  her  taut  with 
rage.  "Sorta  combination  of  authoress,  social  worker  and  teacher, 
that's  you,  huh?" 

"Aw,  Peter,  don't  make  me  be  coherent.  It's  too  hot."  Tiny 
beads  of  perspiration  glittered  under  her  eyes  and  on  her  upper 
lip.  The  white  pique  collar  was  wilted  and  damp.  Mid-August 
heat  rose  from  the  side  walks  and  threw  its  suffocating  cloak  around 
them.  "But  I'll  show  you."  Jenny  declared  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
energy  jumping  out  of  the  roadster  and  slamming  its  dark  green 
door.  Peter  unwound  himself  from  behind  the  steering  wheel  and 
leisurely  followed  her  into  the  station  motioning  to  a  red  cap  to 
take  care  of  the  smart  grey  luggage. 

The  train  she  was  to  take  had  puffed  to  a  sighing,  creaking  halt. 
Before  Jenny  stepped  onto  the  Pullman,  she  turned  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  boy  in  the  panama. 
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"Sorry  to  have  been  cross,  Peter,  but  you  can  be  so  difficult  at 
times.  I  might  even  suggest  that  you  are  a  trifle  dense.  Thank 
you  tho'  for  bringing  me  to  the  train." 

"Have  fun  oozing  mud  through  your  toes  and  carrying  the  old 
milk  pail.  But  don't  take  to  the  custom  of  going  barefooted.  Re- 
member you're  coming  out  next  winter  and  we  don't  want  to  have 
to  have  the  Birmingham  Boat  and  Canal  Company  fix  up  your 
lower  extremities  to  launch  you  on  the  dance  floor.  Oh,  and  by 
the  way,"  he  shouted  as  the  train  pulled  out.  "I'll  give  you  about 
two  weeks,  then  I'll  start  meeting  trains." 

Jenny  settled  herself  and  her  bags  on  the  observation  car.  It 
was  cooler  here,  made  her  feel  less  wilted. 

"Ticket,  lady."  The  conductor  removed  a  pencil  from  behind 
his  ear  and  began  to  write  those  queer  little  symbols  that  conductors 
used  on  her  ticket.    He  paused  and  peered  at  her  over  his  glasses. 

"Going  to  Cedar  Gap?"  he  queried. 

"Isn't  that  what  my  ticket  indicates?" 

"Yes.  Well,  I  was  just  going  to  say  you  have  to  change  at  the 
next  stop  and  git  on  the  coach.  Pullman  don't  run  down  there. 
T'aint  a  bad  trip  tho',  just  150  miles." 

Jenny  had  never  ridden  on  a  day  coach,  and  to  have  her  maiden 
trip  come  in  August  was  almost  more  than  her  constitution  could 
bear.  When  the  peculiar  brassy  smell  and  waves  of  humid  heat 
struck  her  face,  she  almost  agreed  with  Peter  that  she  never  should 
have  begun  this  jaunt.  The  only  vacant  seat  was  one  beside  an  old 
fellow  who  looked  like  a  typical  example  of  the  unemployment 
problem.  He  was  the  kind  who  leave  off  coats  in  June  and  put 
them  on  again  in  September,  and  his  green  striped  shirt  was  soaked. 
Nature  had  been  allowed  to  take  its  course  without  the  interference 
of  a  razor,  as  far  as  his  face  was  concerned.  Little  rivers  of  per- 
spiration were  running  down  the  creases  of  his  neck.  He  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  threw  peanuts  into  his  mouth  periodically. 
Jenny  looked  at  the  dust  laden  green  plush  seat,  and  at  the  bewhisk- 
ered  man  sitting  there.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  sat.  It  was 
hot — insufferably  hot.  Perhaps  they  hadn't  heard  of  air-condi- 
tioning on  this  line.  The  baby  across  the  aisle  was  crying  and  its 
mother  was  consoling  it  between  gulps  of  banana.  "Peanuts,  pop 
corn,  chewing  gum  and  all  kinds  of  cold  drinks."  the  voice  of  the 
butch  droned  into  her  ear.  The  heat,  heavy,  humid,  oppressive 
made  the  air  thick  and  hard  to  breathe.  Hours  dragged  by  and  at 
four  p.  m.  the  train  pulled  into  the  station  of  Cedar  Gap. 
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Jenny  stepped  to  the  ground  and  looked  about  her.  A  summer 
shower  had  left  the  air  cool  and  fresh  and  the  lawn  that  surrounded 
the  yellow  frame  building  that  was  the  depot  was  a  deep  green. 
There  were  no  signs  of  activity.  The  train  only  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  roared  on  its  way.  Jenny  was  left  standing  alone 
by  her  bags.  She  could  see  through  the  window  the  ticket  agent 
with  his  arm  propped  on  the  desk,  perusing  a  newspaper.  Two 
small  negro  boys  in  dirty  blue  overalls  played  marbles  near  the  door. 
A  man  in  khaki-colored  pants  sat  on  an  old  oil  can  and  absently 
drummed  on  its  sides  with  his  fingers.    Jenny  advanced  toward  him. 

"Er — I  beg  your  pardon.  Could  you  give  me  a  little  infor- 
mation?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Don't  you  have  taxis  here,  or  some  means  of  conveyance  to 
get  across  town?" 

"Only  just  Sidney's  hack.  He  carries  folks  sometimes.  Jest  set 
down.    He'll  be  hyah  any  minute  now." 

Jenny  settled  herself  on  the  rear  end  of  a  baggage  wagon.  The 
man  wasn't  at  all  impressed  with  her.  He  gazed  across  the  tracks 
and  whistled  bits  of  a  tune.  He  was  quiet  and  cool.  Drops,  rem- 
nants of  water  from  the  recent  rain,  fell  from  the  eaves  of  the 
station  house. 

"It's  been  raining,  hasn't  it?"  Jenny  contributed  her  bit  of 
affability. 

"Any  fool  can  see  that,"  the  man  resumed  his  whistling. 

Thus  rebuked,  Jenny  concluded  silence  was  the  most  advisable 
course. 

An  old  Packard  hove  into  view.  It  was  Sidney's  hack.  Sidney 
got  out  and  walked  over  to  the  man  on  the  barrel,  pulling  up  his 
pants.  He  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  house  and  deliberately 
spat  tobacco  juice  in  the  center  of  the  marble  ring  deserted  by  the 
small  negroes.    Then  he  looked  at  Jenny. 

"You  the  boarder  they're  expecting  up  at  Whitkins?" 

Jenny  nodded.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head. 
"Guess  we'd  better  git  goin'  then,  tho'  faint  far.    Jes'  cross  town." 

The  motor  coughed  as  it  made  the  pull  up  the  hill  from  the 
station. 

"Stranger  in  these  parts?"  Sidney  queried. 

"Yes,  this  is  my  first  visit  here."  Sidney  leaned  back  in  the 
seat  to  hear  her  better.     He  kept  looking  back  as  he  talked  and 
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Jenny  was  glad  there  was  no  traffic.  Every  now  and  then  he 
wiped  the  tobacco  juice  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"You'll  like  Miss  Patricia,"  he  said.  "She's  a  fine  old  lady." 
They  were  riding  along  a  dirt  road,  made  red  as  clay  from  the  recent 
shower.  Rows  of  elm  trees  bordered  the  road  on  each  side,  and  be- 
yond the  trees  were  neatly  kept  lawns  and  small  white  houses. 
Then  came  the  main  street.     It  was  paved. 

There  were  small  grocery  stores  and  notion  stores  lined  up  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  No  building  was  more  than  two  stories 
high.  Several  signs  dangled  out  over  the  sidewalk,  "Martha's 
Notion  Store",  "City  Drug".  All  the  stores  in  town  were  con- 
gregated in  this  one  block.  Sidney  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
window,  "Right  there  is  the  hotel.  Miss  Jeremy  runs  it.  Folks 
come  from  all  around  to  eat  her  cooking.  Has  fried  chicken  and 
pies  like  I  guess  you  city  folks  never  tasted." 

There  was  no  noise,  no  traffic.  One  or  two  cars  passed  and  now 
and  then  a  horse  and  buggy.  The  street  was  Vv-ide  and  wagons 
loaded  with  watermelons,  cantaloups  and  fresh  vegetables  were 
lined  up  in  the  middle.  The  horses  hitched  to  them  were  weary 
and  their  heads  drooped.  Occasionally  they  switched  their  tails  to 
shake  off  the  flies.  Here  and  there  was  a  pickaninny  asleep  in  the 
hay,  surrounding  the  melons.  Men  in  overalls  stood  around  with 
their  arms  folded  on  their  chests  and  talked,  quietly.  No  one 
seemed  to  hurry  here.  Other  men  stood  in  little  groups  on  the  side- 
walk. Some  sat  on  the  curb.  A  lean  hound  dog  lay  asleep  with 
his  head  on  his  paws,  and  another  scratched  a  flea  behind  his  ear. 

"There's  much  to  be  done  here,"  Jenny  mused.  "Renovations 
of  old  buildings,  clean  out  the  old  musty  stores  and  modernize  them. 
Build  a  decent  theater.    I  can  do  worlds  for  these  people." 

Miss  Patricia's  was  four  miles  out  from  town.  It  was  a  little 
white  house  with  a  huge  round  green  boxwood  at  each  side  of  the 
door. 

When  the  taxi  drove  up,  Miss  Patricia  was  standing  in  the  front 
door,  fanning  her  face  with  a  white  apron.  She  squinted  her  eyes 
behind  her  glasses  to  see  who  the  newcomers  were. 

Jenny  stepped  out  and  walked  toward  the  white  haired  lady  ex- 
tending her  hand.  "How  do  you  do?"  she  smiled.  "I  am  Jenny 
Wendle,  from  Birmingham.    You  were  expecting  me?" 

"Yes,  dearie,  come  on  in.  Evening  Sidney.  Can't  you  come  in 
for  a  spell?" 
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"Thanks  Miss  Patricia,  but  have  to  go.  Might  miss  some  busi- 
ness." 

Jenny  followed  her  hostess  into  a  cool  airy  hall. 

"Jes'  hang  your  coat  and  hat  there  on  the  hat-rack  dearie,  and 
run  on  up  to  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  if  you  want  to  wash 
up  a  bit  before  supper.    The  men'll  be  in  from  the  field  in  a  while." 

Jenny  looked  around  what  was  to  be  her  abode  for  nine  months. 
White  curtains  blew  in  from  the  window.  The  bed  was  of  brass 
and  was  covered  over  with  a  neat  patchwork  quilt.  Rag  rugs  cov- 
ered the  floor.  The  place  was  simple  but  spotlessly  clean.  She 
gazed  into  the  oval  mirror  of  the  chiffonier.  She  smiled  at  the  re- 
flection. Hereafter,  she'd  leave  off  the  make-up,  pov/der,  lip  stick, 
mascara  and  all.  It  would  be  many  a  moon  before  this  same  re- 
flection would  meet  her  eyes  again.  She  bathed  her  face  in  cool 
water,  then  combed  her  hair.  Those  smart  little  curls  wouldn't 
last  long.  The  permanent  would  grow  out,  and  there  would  be 
only  her  natural  wave  left.  This  was  going  to  be  fun.  After  all, 
if  she  were  going  to  appeal  to  these  people  she  must  be  of  their 
own  kind. 

She  went  down  to  the  supper  table.  The  sweet  old  lady  with 
the  white  hair  led  her  in.  "This  is  John,  my  husband,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  an  older  man  whose  face  was  tanned  and  deeply 
seamed;  he  had  been  in  the  fields  all  day  and  still  wore  a  khaki 
shirt  and  trousers.  The  smell  of  hay  and  damp  soil  hung  about 
him.  "This  is  my  son,  Edgar."  The  old  lady  continued,  desig- 
nating a  tall  dark  lad  dressed  in  the  same  way.  And  this  is  the 
baby."  A  girl-child  of  about  ten,  had  already  seated  herself  at 
the  table.  She  rose  and  curtsied  awkwardly,  her  face  a  deep 
pink. 

They  sat  down  and  John  asked  the  blessing.  Jenny  had  almost 
forgotten  to  lower  her  head.  All  the  food  was  placed  on  the  table 
at  once.  The  huge  baked  ham  was  placed  in  front  of  the  older 
man.  He  rose,  pulled  back  his  sleeve  and  began  to  carve.  A 
dish  of  potatoes  was  placed  where  Jenny  could  serve  it,  and  the 
steam  rose  from  a  bowl  of  squash  in  front  of  Miss  Pat. 

"It  will  probably  be  a  little  hard  for  you  getting  accustomed 
to  country  food.  I  was  in  the  city  once  and  never  did  see  the  like 
of  fancy  fixings." 

"I  think  I  am  going  to  like  it."  Jenny  felt  strangely  awed 
with  the  wholesome  plain  people.  Somehow  her  sophistication 
had  withered  out  here  in  the  fresh  air. 
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"Glad  to  have  you  here  with  us,  Miss  Jenny,"  Old  John  said. 
"Anabelle  over  there" — the  pink  cheeked  child  lowered  her  head 
over  her  plate.  "She  hasn't  had  much  I'arning.  Bright  little 
thing  too.  She  knows  all  about  the  farm  and  crops  and  stock. 
But  she  needs  to  know  how  to  read  printin'  and  figger." 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  Jenny  told  them.  "It  seems  strange 
to  start  school  now  in  the  middle  of  August." 

When  the  meal  was  over  Jenny  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  the  sitting  room.  Pictures  cluttered  the  walls.  There 
was  a  marble-topped  table  covered  with  a  crocheted  doily.  An 
upright  piano  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  an  old  fashioned 
victrola  in  another.  The  furniture  was  for  the  most  part  some- 
thing left  over  from  the  mid-Victorian  era,  tho'  there  was  one 
bookcase  with  shelves  half-filled  that  must  have  been  a  priceless 
antique.  Over  to  one  side  of  the  mantel,  stood  a  what-not,  bear- 
ing an  unbelievable  variety  of  bric-a-brac  and  odds  and  ends. 
There  were  shells,  daguerrotypes,  family  albums.  Miss  Patricia 
chose  a  rocking  chair  and  took  out  her  sewing.  Old  John  sat 
in  one  of  the  uncomfortable  chairs,  closed  his  eyes,  relaxed. 

"Edgar,"  he  said  to  the  tall  son.  "In  a  while  you  had  better 
go  down  to  the  barn  and  see  if  all  the  stock's  up,  look  after  the 
new  colt,  particularly.     He's  a  right  weak  little  critter." 

Jenny  was  suddenly  tired.  "I  think  I  shall  go  up.  I  need  a 
good  night's  rest  before  I  start  to  work." 

In  her  room,  she  glanced  at  the  little  clock  supported  by  two 
cupids.  Nine  o'clock.  She  wondered  how  long  it  had  been  since 
she  had  gone  to  bed  this  early.  She  hung  up  her  clothes,  and 
stacked  pen,  paper,  pencils  in  a  neat  pile  ready  for  school  in  the 
morning.  Then  she  undressed  and  flicked  out  the  light.  She 
raised  the  window  and  then  sat  on  the  sill  and  looked  out  into 
the  night.  It  was  very  dark,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew,  bearing  de- 
licious night  scents — of  green  leaves,  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
released  from  the  oppression  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  dew-drenched 
soil.  All  was  silent  save  for  the  song  of  the  katydids  and  the 
deep  monotonous  cry  of  the  frog,  and  for  the  gurgle  of  a  stream 
nearby,  which  ran  faintly  like  a  thread  through  the  various  melo- 
dies of  night.  Occasionally  the  moo  of  a  cow  or  the  cry  of  a  lamb 
for  its  ewe,  or  the  clang  of  a  sheep  bell  from  some  distant  hill. 
broke  the  rhythm  of  sound. 

With  her  head  on  the  pillow,  Jenny  whispered,  "It's  pretty  out 
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there.  The  night  has  so  many  songs  to  sing,  and  they're  all 
drowned  out  and  never  heard  in  the  city." 

The  early  morning  sun  streamed  in  the  window.  Jenny  opened 
her  eyes  and  stretched  her  arms  up  above  her  head.  What  was 
that  strange  cackling  noise  that  had  awakened  her?  She  was  to 
learn  later  that  it  was  made  by  guineas  and  would  awaken  her 
every  morning.  She  could  hear  the  clang  and  swish  of  someone 
pumping  water.  The  tiny  hand  of  her  watch  showed  six-thirty. 
Remarkable  that,  at  this  early  hour,  she  could  feel  fresh  and 
rested!  Slipping  her  feet  into  satin  mules  she  clanked  over 
to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out.  Miss  Patricia  was  throw- 
ing grain  to  the  chickens,  a  negro  man  was  carrying  two  pails  of 
frothy  white  milk  into  the  kitchen.  A  plantation  mare  was  being 
saddled  at  the  hitching  post.  Imagine  getting  so  much  done  so 
soon  after  sun-up!  It  was  really  a  beautiful  time  of  day,  Jenny 
mused.  She  could  scarcely  remember  ever  having  seen  it  before. 
Quickly  she  dressed  and  went  down  to  breakfast.  There  was  fried 
ham  and  grits  and  eggs  and  hot  biscuit.  She  and  Miss  Patricia  and 
the  pink  cheeked  child  were  alone  at  the  table. 

"Where  are  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Edgar?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  dearie,"  Miss  Patricia  laughed.  "They  have  their  breakfast 
at  five.  The  best  time  to  work  in  the  fields  is  early  before  the  sun 
gets  so  hot.  Anabelle  will  show  you  the  way  to  the  school-house. 
Isn't  far.    But  if  you  get  tired  we  can  have  a  horse  for  you  to  ride." 

The  way  to  school  was  down  a  little  dirt  lane  off  the  main  road. 
Jenny  took  Anabelle  by  the  hand  and  they  started  oif.  The  child 
was  quiet  and  Jenny  didn't  try  to  make  her  talk.  Green  branches 
overhung  the  road  from  each  side,  and  occasionally  the  red  blos- 
soms of  a  trumpet  vine  brushed  against  her  face. 

The  school  was  in  the  middle  of  a  small  shadeless  plot  of  ground 
where  the  grass  was  then.  No  shrubs  concealed  the  bare  bricks 
of  the  little  square  house.  The  children  were  gathered  outside  the 
(Joor, — a  conglomeration  of  blue  overalls  and  little  cotton  dresses. 
Jenny  felt  weak.  She  had  had  no  experience  and  here  she  was  sent 
to  guide  these  children  who  looked  up  at  her  with  such  expectant 
trustful  faces.  Somehow  she  got  through  the  morning,  and  wiping 
the  chalk  off  her  face  and  hands  she  prepared  to  leave.  The  chil- 
dren clustered  about  her  and  pulled  at  her  skirts  to  tell  her  good-by. 

She  and  Anabelle  started  trudging  back  up  the  road.  The  sun 
sent  down  powerful  yellow  rays,  and  Jenny  felt  her  skin  burn.  The 
road  was  dusty  and  their  footsteps  made  no  sound. 
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"Do  you  like  school,  Anabelle,  do  you  want  to  learn?" 

"Yessum,  sure.  Look,  the  golden  rod's  beginning  to  bloom,  now 
Mummy'll  have  hay  fever!" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"It  gives  it  to  you,  that's  all.    You'll  probably  get  it  yourself." 

Anabelle  swung  her  books  in  their  strap  and  hummed  as  she 
walked.    She  had  gotten  over  her  timidity,  evidently. 

"Anabelle,  you  know  what  I  want  to  do?  I  want  to  go  black- 
berry picking." 

Anabelle  looked  up  and  squinted  her  eyes  at  Jenny  as  if  not  be- 
lieving that  she  could  really  be  so  ignorant.  Then  in  disgust,  "Good 
gracious,  don't  you  know  its  way  past  blackberry  season?"  They 
passed  a  field  of  sweet  smelling  hay  that  had  just  been  cut. 

"It's  too  bad  old  Mr.  Yaken  didn't  get  his  hay  in  'fore  the  rain. 
'Twon't  do  him  much  good  now,"  Anabelle  said.  Jenny  decided 
it  best  to  keep  her  council  this  time. 

"  'Tis  too  bad,"  she  muttered.  She  absently  plucked  at  a  luscious 
red  berry  on  a  bush  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  started  to  put  it  in 
her  mouth. 

"Don't  eat  that,  Miss  Jenny,  it's  a  pokeberry  and  it  might  poison 
you.  Might  even  kill  you.  Now  these,"  she  said  scampering  up  a 
dirt  bank  and  plucking  at  wine  colored  berries,  almost  exactly  like 
the  others,  "these  are  good.    We  call  'em  wild  grapes.    Here,  taste." 

"They  are  good."    Jenny  clambered  up  the  bank  after  her. 

When  they  got  home,  it  was  time  for  the  evening  chores.  Jenny 
went  with  Anabelle  to  gather  the  eggs.  She  went  about  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm  from  nest  to  nest. 

"Miss  Jenny,  don't  take  all  the  eggs.  Leave  the  one  that's 
marked  in  there." 

"Why?" 

"For  a  nest  egg.    The  hens  won't  lay  if  you  don't."  Jenny  nodded. 

"Funny  things,  these  chickens." 

"Ma'm?" 

"Nothing,  Anabelle." 

She  watched  Anabelle  feed  the  chickens  and  took  a  lesson  in  how 
to  call  them.  She  giggled,  she  sounded  silly,  but  it  was  fun  some- 
how. It  gave  her  a  feeling  of  power  to  see  them  waddling  up  when 
all  she  did  was  cluck. 

"After  I  run  take  these  to  the  house,  we'll  go  down  and  watch 
Edgar  milk.    There're  some  little  new  calves — Jersey  ones."    Ana- 
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belle  told  her.  They  went  into  the  barn  lot  where  the  cows  were 
herded  for  milking.  Edgar  raised  his  forehead  from  the  flank  of 
the  cow  and  glanced  up  at  them. 

"Want  to  try,  Miss  Jenny?"  She  nodded.  He  got  up  from  the 
three-legged  stool  and  motioned  her  to  sit  down.  Jenny  leaned  her 
forehead  against  the  cow  and  tugged,  with  no  results.  The  cow's 
head  swung  around  to  Jenny  and  let  out  a  mournful  noise.  Jenny 
stood  up  quickly.  Anabelle  and  Edgar  were  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter. Perhaps  I'd  better  take  this  by  degrees.  Somehow  I  don't 
seem  to  have  the  right  technique." 

As  Jenny  climbed  the  fence  and  started  back  to  the  house,  she 
pondered.  Why  was  it  that  ever  since  she  had  been  here  she  had 
been  learning  instead  of  teaching?  She  had  thought  she'd  have  to 
fight  against  feeling  superior.  Instead,  she  felt  extremely  ignorant. 
It  was  dusk  now  and  the  lights  of  fireflies  flickered  on  and  off. 

"Wish  we  had  a  bottle.  Ever  put  lightning  bugs  in  a  bottle  and 
watch  'em  shine?"  queried  Anaballe. 

"No,  I  never  did.    Will  have  to  do  it  sometime." 

Annabelle  was  barefooted.  "Take  off  your  shoes.  Miss  Jenny. 
The  grass  is  getting  cool  and  it  feels  so  good." 

Jenny  drew  off  her  stockings  and  shoes  and  wriggled  her  toes 
in  the  soft  cool  grass.  It  was  an  incredibly  delightful  feeling.  She 
giggled.    It  was  cocktail  hour  back  in  town. 


Days  passed  and  freckles  appeared  on  Jenny's  tanned  nose,  and 
a  great  harvest  moon  rose  over  the  fields.  Jenny  was  sitting  under 
the  honey-suckle  arbor  one  night  telling  stories  to  Anabelle.  Sud- 
denly, the  pink  cheeked  child  grasped  her  arm.  "Look,  Miss 
Jenny,"  her  eyes  were  on  the  road.  "There  comes  a  man  with  a 
gun."  She  started  to  run  to  the  house.  "Come  here  Anabelle. 
Don't  be  a  'fraidy  cat.  He  won't  hurt  you."  He  came  near  the 
arbor  and  stopped. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  The  voice  was  deep.  "Just  out  for  a  little 
information.  Know  whether  Mr.  Wilkins  been  having  any  trouble 
with  dogs  in  his  sheep  lately?    Been  a  passell  of  'em  in  our  flock." 

"Naw,  I'm  sure  he  hasn't.  But  I'll  go  in  and  see.  I'm  gonna  stay 
in  too.  Miss  Jenny.,'    Anabelle  was  definitely  irritated. 

"Mind  if  I  sit  here  awhile?  Honey-suckle  smells  so  good,"  the 
man  said. 
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"0  no,  that's  quite  all  right.    I'll  be  going  in  any  way."  She  rose. 

He  got  to  his  feet  again.  "Now,  please,  don't  let  me  make  you 
leave." 

Jenny  sat  down.  "You're  not  bothering  me,  really.  I  had  to  go 
in  and  work." 

He  seated  himself  opposite  her  and  leaned  the  gun  against  the 
bench.    He  was  smoking  a  cob  pipe.    "You  the  new  teacher?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  you  come  from." 

"0,  right  smart  distance  from  here.  Red  clay  country  just  like 
this  though."  Jenny  smiled  in  the  dark.  She  was  doing  nobly.  If 
he  didn't  know  she  was  from  the  city,  she  could  perhaps  keep  him 
believing  she  was  a  country  lass.    There  was  a  silence. 

"My  name's  Michael  Farnsworth.  I  work  for  Mr.  Hesson,  down 
the  road,"  the  stranger  told  her. 

"You  haven't  been  here  long  yourself,  have  you?"  Jenny  queried. 

"No,  come  from  down  in  the  low  country."  He  squinted  at  Jenny. 
"How  did  you  know?" 

"0,  Miss  Patricia,  she  knows  everything.  She  told  me  Mr. 
Hesson's  hired  man  used  to  always  call  on  the  teacher  and  take  her 
to  town  on  Saturday's  nights  'n  things,  but  that  you'd  come  to  take 
his  place  and  you  weren't  much  of  a  mixer,  so  she  guessed  I 
wouldn't  have  any  social  life." 

"Nope,  just  work  hard.    Not  much  time  for  play." 

"Well,  I'll  be  going  in,"  Jenny  started  to  leave. 

"Good-night.  Wish  you  wouldn't  go  in.  It's  mighty  pleasant  out 
here."  She  was  half  way  to  the  house.  "Say,  if  you  really  would 
like  to  out  on  Saturday  nights"  .... 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  liking  that.  'Twas  Miss  Patricia's 
idea." 

"Well,  anyhow  I'll  be  around,"  he  called  after  her. 

Jenny  went  in  the  house.  The  young  man  dumped  out  his  cob 
pipe  and  smiled.  Gosh,  if  they  could  only  see  him  back  home  now. 
courting  a  country  lass.  He  hadn't  known  they  grew  like  this  out  in 
red  clay  hills.  He  was  glad  now  he'd  never  let  these  people  know 
where  he  came  from.  Perhaps  he  could  keep  this  girl  believing  he 
was  one  of  the  original  yokels.  He  slung  the  gun  over  his  shoulder 
and  strode  off  down  the  moonlit  road  whistling. 
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That  was  on  Thursday.  It  was  the  first  time,  the  day  of  the  week 
had  affected  Jenny  at  all  and  now  she  found  herself  wondering 
if  the  great  lad  of  the  woods  would  come  on  Saturday.  She  put  on 
her  daintiest  dimity  dress  on  Saturday  night  before  supper  and 
combed  her  hair  back  off  her  face.  The  little  curls  were  gone,  her 
face  was  tan  and  plumper,  and  there  was  color  in  her  cheeks.  She 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  though  she  had  been  reared  feeding 
Miss  Patricia's  chickens  and  drinking  fresh  rich  milk. 

When  supper  was  over  and  the  family  sat  on  the  porch,  a  rickety 
car  drew  up  to  the  gate.  A  tall  figure  emerged  from  the  machine 
and  sauntered  up  the  walk. 

"Miss  Patricia,"  said  Jenny  hurriedly,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you.  It's 
the  Hesson's  hired  man.  He  said  he  was  coming  tonight."  Miss 
Patricia  rocked  placidly,  and  nodded.  Anabelle  seated  at  Jenny's 
feet  was  resentful  at  the  intrusion,  and  went  off  to  bed. 

The  young  man  came  up  the  steps  and  took  off  his  hat.  Jenny 
made  the  introductions.    She  hoped  she  hadn't  done  it  too  well. 

"I  couldn't  cut  off  the  motor,"  Mike  said,  "until  I  found  out  if 
you  wanted  to  go  into  town  and  see  a  show.  Can't  get  it  started 
'less  it's  parked  on  a  hill." 

"I'd  like  to  go,"  said  Jenny.    "I'll  get  a  hat." 

He  followed  her  down  the  steps  and  helped  her  into  the  car. 
Maybe  he  shouldn't  have  done  that,  he  thought  later.  They  let 
women  look  out  for  themselves  out  here. 

He  was  trying  to  say  something  to  her,  but  the  roar  of  the  motor 
drowned  out  his  voice.  After  the  tremendous  effort  of  getting 
started  was  over,  there  was  comparative  quiet. 

"You  forgot  to  tell  me  your  name,"  he  said. 

"It's  Jenny."  That  was  the  first  time  she  could  ever  remember 
having  been  glad  she  was  named  Jenny.    It  seemed  to  fit  in. 

The  movie  house  was  small  and  hot  and  the  seats  threw  you  for- 
ward. The  reel  broke  eight  times  by  actual  count.  When  they 
went  out,  she  had  to  push  the  car  because  there  hadn't  been  any  hill 
to  park  on. 

They  walked  up  the  gravel  path  to  Miss  Patricia's  in  silence. 
When  they  reached  the  steps,  Jenny  held  out  her  hand  to  Mike 
and  smiled.    "I've  had  an  awfully  nice  time.     Enjoyed  the  show." 

"It  was  good.  Say,  I'm  glad  you  are  here.  It's  been  sorta  lone- 
some sometimes.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you'd  like  to  go  frog- 
gigging  tomorrow  night." 
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For  a  moment,  Jenny  thought  he  had  her  cornered.  Frog-gig- 
ging— what  is  the  name  of —  "Sure  I'll  go.  I'll  .study  in  the  after- 
noon." She'd  get  Edgar  to  give  her  some  information.  She  had 
warned  them  all,  anyway,  not  to  let  Mike  know  she  wasn't  from  the 
country. 

But  Edgar  wasn't  around  the  next  day,  and  she  was  too  bu.sy 
to  get  the  necessary  information,  so  that  when  Michael  arrived 
with  two  canes  over  his  shoulder,  Jenny  was  bewildered. 

"You  can't  go  in  those  shoes,"  he  said.  "Haven't  you  ever  Vjeen 
frog-gigging?" 

"Oh,  I  think  frog-gigging  is  real  exciting.  I  just  take  off  my 
shoes  and  stockings  tho'.    Do  you  mind?" 

"No,  not  at  all,"  he  laughed.  "Only  hope  a  snake  doesn't  get  you. 
We'll  go  down  to  the  pond  at  the  far  end  of  the  wood  lot." 

The  croaking  of  the  frogs  grew  louder,  as  they  approached. 
Michael  handed  her  over  one  of  the  long  canes  with  the  long 
pronged  fork  at  the  end.  Jenny  was  beginning  to  get  the  idea. 
You  stuck  the  frogs.  Sickening  thought.  How  did  she  know  he 
wasn't  going  to  gig  instead?  He  took  out  a  flash-light  and  threw 
a  yellow  path  in  the  water  along  the  bank.  A  frog's  eyes  gleamed. 
He  was  motionless.  "What  makes  the  dumb  beast  just  sit  there — 
of  course  the  light  blinds  him  but — "  she'd  remembered  not  to  ask 
any  more  questions.  She  had  almost  slipped.  When  the  terrible 
gigging  was  over,  Michael  had  gotten  six  and  Jenny  professed  her 
luck  was  bad.  Somehow  she  had  managed  to  miss  every  frog. 
They  sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  bank.  Michael  lit  a  cigarette. 
"Course  you  don't  smoke,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  it.  Your  doing  it  I  mean."  The  smoke  smelt 
so — good.  She  tried  to  inhale  some  of  it  as  the  wisps  passed.  "The 
country's  beautiful,  isn't  it,"  she  said. 

"Yeah,  sometimes  I  feel  sorry  for  the  kids  raised  in  the  city." 

"Un  huh,  I  do  too.  They're  so  frightfully  dumb  about  some 
things.  Poor  little  creatures,  never  even  know  the  feel  of  cool  wet 
grass  on  their  feet."  "Have  fun  oozing  mud  through  your  toes," 
she  remembered  Peter's  parting  advice. 

"They  must  not  be  very  different,  though,  fundamentally.  Xo. 
I'm  sure  they're  not.  I  mean  I  don't  think  you  could  really  tell 
somebody  wasn't  from  the  country  if  they  resolved  to  fit  in  with 
rural  life."  Michael  smiled  wisely  to  himself. 

Somehow  after  that  night  Jenny  and  Michael  were  together 
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most  of  the  time  when  he  wasn't  pitching  hay  and  she  wasn't 
teaching.  He  would  come  by  in  the  afternoon  and  get  her  from 
school.  They  would  walk  up  the  little  dusty  road,  stop  by  the 
little  country  store  and  drank  outlandish  colored  pop  sitting  on 
barrels.  Michael  would  buy  her  big  sticks  of  candy,  such  as  they 
have  only  in  country  stores.  As  they  passed  along  the  road  one 
day,  Michael  pointed  to  a  field  on  the  side.  "What's  growing  over 
there?    I  can't  quite  tell  from  here,"  he  added  quickly. 

Jenny  looked,  "Well  then  I  don't  see  how  you'd  expect  me  to  tell 
either.    I'm  sorta  near-sighted  anyway." 

When  they  reached  the  stile  that  led  over  to  Miss  Patricia's, 
Jenny  sat  down  and  Michael  stood  chewing  a  long  piece  of  grass 
and  looking  down  at  her.  Damn,  he  hadn't  meant  this  to  happen. 
He  felt  as  though  he  was  falling  in  love  with  her.  Of  course,  it 
may  have  been  some  sort  of  summer  fever.  But  still — she  was 
natural — so  pretty  without  artificial  aid.  He  almost  wished  he 
hadn't  seen  her.  He  hadn't  meant  to  carry  it  this  far.  How  could 
he  ever  take  her  back  to  town?  In  the  meantime,  Jenny  stared 
down  at  her  feet.  Somehow  she  couldn't  bring  herself  to  look  at 
Michael.  She  had  never  known  that  any  man  could  look  like  he 
did  in  a  khaki  shirt.  She  wished  now  she  had  let  him  know  her 
identity  in  the  beginning.  There  there  never  would  have  been  the 
hurt  that  was  inevitable  now.  After  all,  she  had  to  go  back  some 
day — she  couldn't  just  settle  down  out  here  in  the  wilds  for  her  life. 

"Jenny,"  Michael  was  saying,  "Were  you  ever  in  a  real  city?" 

"Yes,  Michael." 

"Did  you  hate  it?" 

"Well— no,  Michael." 

The  farm  bell  rang.  Over  it  Miss  Patricia's  voice  could  be  heard : 
"Jenny,  supper." 

"I'll  meet  you  here  this  time  tomorrow,  Jenny,"  Michael  said, 
and  Jenny  was  gone. 

The  next  afternoon,  Jenny  ran  up  to  the  stile.  "  'Lo,  Michael. 
Will  you  do  Miss  Patricia  a  favor?  Edgar  and  Mr.  Higgins  have 
gone  into  town  and  there's  no  one  to  milk.  Would  you  do  it? 
Just  tonight." 

Michael  felt  a  little  ill.  Milking  hadn't  been  one  of  his  duties  out 
at  Hesson's  and  he  had  heard  there  was  a  definite  art  to  it.     He 
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swallowed  hard.  "Sure,  Jenny."  When  they  got  to  the  barn  and 
he  clasped  pail  in  one  hand  and  stool  in  the  other  and  approached 
the  cow,  he  turned  to  Jenny,  sitting  placidly  on  the  fence.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  milk?  I  have  only  a  little  while."  That  was  unmanly 
of  him  and  he  knew  it,  but  after  all  when  one  is  clutching  at  a 
straw — and  perhaps  he  could  watch  her  and  be  successful  by  pro- 
cess of  imitation.  She  looked  at  him  as  though  she  could  have  hit 
him.    Slowly,  she  climbed  off  the  fence.    "Sure,  I'll  help." 

She  put  her  forehead  against  the  flank  of  the  cow  as  she  had  seen 
Edgar's  and  prayed  for  inspiration.  Why  did  Michael  fool  around, 
and  light  cigarettes,  and  watch  her?  Well,  this  couldn't  be  delayed 
any  longer.  They  both  tried,  nothing  happened.  They  tried  several 
times  and  still  nothing  happened.  Finally  Michael  leaned  back. 
"Cow's  dry.  Often  happens  this  time  of  year."  That  was  a  long 
shot,  but  he  might  as  well  try  to  bluff  it. 

"Yeah,  this  one's  dry,  too."  Jenny  stood  up  and  Michael  looked 
at  her  in  amazement.  That  had  worked.  Yes,  but  what  about  all 
the  rest  of  the  cows.  It  was  no  use.  He'd  have  to  give  himself  up 
and  she'd  hate  him. 

He  slung  the  pail  down.  "The  cow's  not  dry.  I  just  can't  milk 
the  damn  cow.  I  never  even  came  into  personal  contact  with  a  cow 
until  this  summer.  I  never  even  smelt  any  hay  until  July,  and  I 
never  gigged  a  frog  before  I  came  out  here.  I'm  a  fake  you  see.  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  a  city.  After  I  left  college,  I  decided  to 
come  down  here  for  awhile — sorta  get  in  shape  for  handling  a  dis- 
gustingly large  fortune  of  father's.  I  was  sorta  sick  of  being  a  softy, 
and  nestling  down  in  the  luxury  brought  by  greenbacks  anyway. 

Things  were  a  bit  confused  after  that,  because  Jenny  was  cling- 
ing to  his  khaki  shirt  and  crying  all  sorts  of  incoherent  things 
about  how  wonderful  it  was.  But  later  when  they  sat  on  the  stile, 
everything  cleared  itself  up.  The  night  breeze  was  cool,  the  katy- 
dids chirped,  and  the  frogs  croaked  from  the  pond  in  the  thicket  at 
the  far  end  of  the  wood  lot,  and  stars  made  garlands  for  the  great 
harvest  moon,  and  green  grass  hungrily  drank  the  dew. 

"Michael,  when  I  came  out  here  I  had  all  sorts  of  ideas  about 
these  people  and  their  ignorance  and  how  I  was  going  to  renovate 
their  whole  method  of  living,  and  somehow  I  decided  I  didn't  even 
want  to  try.  They've  taught  me  so  much  more  than  I  could  ever 
teach  them." 

"Yeah.  Let's  just  leave  things  as  they  are.  We  won't  go  for 
a  long  time  yet.  You've  got  a  lot  to  learn  and  besides  I  sorta  like  it 
here — cows  and  all." 
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Personal  History,  Vincent  Sheean,  Literary  Guild,  New  York, 
1935. 

Vincent  Sheean  has  said  that  if  there  is  any  distinction  between 
his  generation  who  came  to  maturity  in  the  years  just  after  the 
war,  and  that  one  which  preceded  it,  it  is  based  on  a  matter  of 
interest, — ^the  older  men  are  bored  and  disillusioned,  the  younger 
"avidly  interested"  in  life,  eager  for  experience  of  all  kinds.  Per- 
sonal History  is  the  story  of  much  of  the  varied  experience  he 
gained  in  the  years  from  1919  until  1929,  but  it  is  more  than  that, 
an  attempt  to  find  in  it  reality. 

The  beginning  of  the  book  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  Sheean's 
"Pseudo-education"  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  its  peculiar 
difficulties.  With  this  small  experience  as  a  background,  he  was 
plunged  into  post-war  New  York  where,  as  a  reporter  to  the  Daily 
Neivs,  he  broadened  his  knowledge  of  the  world  considerably.  When 
he  had  earned  a  little  money  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  at  first 
settled  in  France  to  write  a  very  poor  book,  and  later  travelled,  stay- 
ing here  and  there  where  he  was  interested  enough  to  wish  to  know 
the  country. 

In  1922,  having  gotten  a  job  as  foreign  correspondent  in  Paris, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  great  world  of  politics  and  journalism  in 
Europe,  where  he  learned  much  of  the  fatigue  of  the  continent,  of 
the  weakness  of  the  much  talked  of  League  and  the  struggle  for 
peace,  and  the  selfish  hypocrisy  of  men  and  nations.  All  this  time, 
he  grew. 

"I  had  come,"  he  writes  of  himself  in  1924,  "To  want  what,  I 
suppose,  most  maturing  people  want :  to  give  this  unique  possession, 
this  one  life,  somehow,  a  relation  to  the  world  of  which  it  was  a 
tiny  segment — to  attach  it  and  articulate  it,  so  that  comprehension 
might  eventually  light  up  the  darkness  in  which  it  had  to  be  con- 
tinued."   The  darkness  was  the  world  as  he  had  known  it;  he  could 
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not  find  the  goal  there.  He  does  not  stop  long  to  discuss  tho  point, 
but  through  the  rest  of  the  work,  wherever  his  adventures  lead  him, 
we  find  him  searching,  nor  in  the  end  is  the  answer  wholly  dis- 
covered, for  Vincent  Sheean  is  still  a  young  man. 

The  book  is  fascinating,  not  only  as  an  autobiography  of  its  inter- 
esting author,  but  as  his  picture  of  his  times,  of  Europe  and 
America,  China  in  revolt,  Arab  revolution  in  the  Rif,  and  Palestine 
and  its  conflict  of  peoples,  of  war  and  art  and  human  beings. 
Whether  the  situation  is  strange  or  familiar,  it  is  presented  with 
such  interesting  comment  and  effective  description  that  it  becomes 
real  and  significant.  Especially  clever  is  the  characterization  of 
people  of  all  kinds,  whether  Jewish  colonists  or  great  diplomats, 
Poincare,  for  instance,  or  Madame  Sun  Yat-Sen.  Vv'hen  one  has 
finished  the  book,  one  feels  as  though  he  has  been  given  a  good 
share  in  the  life  of  the  world  in  these  ten  years,  for  though  one  has 
seen  very  definitely  through  the  eyes  of  the  author  and  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  personality  of  Vincent  Sheean,  yet  there  has  been 
plenty  of  leeway  for  discussion  and  judgment  of  his  opinions. 

The  style  is  straightforward  and  rather  colloquial,  influenced  no 
doubt  by  the  techniqe  of  news  writing.  It  is  forceful  and  strangely 
apt,  often  truly  beautiful. 

Personal  History  has  recently  been  awarded  the  prize  of  the 
Book-Sellers  League  for  the  best  biographical  work  of  1935.  Judg- 
ing by  its  merits  alone,  without  comparison,  we  should  agree  that  it 
is  an  extremely  interesting  book,  and  one  well  worth  reading. 

— M.  B.-S. 
Around  the  World  in  Eleven  Years,  Abbe,  Patience,  Richard 
and  John,  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1936.    $2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  delightful  books  brought 
out  this  spring.  It  is  filled  with  the  interesting  adventures  of 
Patience,  Richard  and  John  Abbe,  aged  eleven,  nine  and  seven 
respectively.  Children  of  James  E.  Abbe,  a  news  cameraman,  and 
Polly  Piatt,  formerly  of  the  New  York  stage,  they  have  traveled 
just  about  everywhere,  including  Russia,  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

Although  this  amusing  and  gay  travel  book  was  written  by  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  book  for  both  children  and  grown-ups.  There  is  so 
much  philosophy  packed  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  pages  that 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  book  came  from  the  minds  of  such 
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young  children.  Their  observations  are  marked  with  wisdom  and 
originality.  We  must  admit  that  these  are  the  most  precocious 
children  that  we  have  ever  met.  However,  in  spite  of  the  precocity 
of  these  children,  the  book  is  not  weighty,  but  is  full  of  spontaneous 
childishness.  They  simply  tell  things  as  they  see  them,  and  the 
delightful  quality  of  the  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
not  inhibited  by  the  little  artificialities  that  we  adults  build  up 
around  ourselves.  They  write  exactly  as  they  think  and  feel,  what 
they  do  not  understand  they  question  frankly.  There  is  something 
genuinely  wholesome  about  their  sincerity.  It  is  a  relief  now-a- 
days,  to  pick  up  such  an  altogether  different  book. 

— R.  G.,  '36. 

Beyond  Sing  the  Woods,  Trygoe  Gulhranssen;  (translated  from 
the  Norwegian  by  Naomi  Walford),  the  Literary  Guild,  1936. 

Beyond  Sing  the  Woods  is  the  story  of  the  woodsfolk  of  modern 
Norway,  a  proud,  primitive,  traditional  people,  whose  society  has 
remained  untouched  by  modern  ways.  These  northmen  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  weaker,  craftier  southerners  by  dark  singing  woods, 
in  which  all  manner  of  spirits  and  witches  have  combined  to  shut  in 
and  keep  alive  the  superstition,  custom  and  strength  that  is  the 
heritage  of  these  descendants  of  the  Vikings. 

The  life  story  of  Dag  of  Bjorndal,  typical  of  his  violent,  yet 
silent  race,  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book.  Physical  courage,  chiv- 
alry, dignity  and  justice;  meted  out  only  through  revenge,  are  quali- 
ties inherent  in  him  and  his  race,  and  against  these  are  placed  the 
conflicting  Christian  ideals  of  kindness  and  mercy.  It  is  this 
struggle  for  dominance  of  these  two  fundamental  ways  of  living, 
the  interplay  of  the  revengeful  and  forgiving  natures,  the  unceasing 
questioning  within  Dag  himself  which  are  the  main  issues  in  his 
life,  and  determine  all  his  actions.  Yet  even  in  his  periods  of  be- 
nevolence and  compassion.  Dag  remains  typically  Nordic,  in  that 
his  Christian  practices  are  brought  on  through  pagan  superstition 
that  his  great  misfortunes  are  signs  of  God's  displeasure. 

Predominant  in  the  book  is  the  intense  romantic  feeling  for 
nature,  a  love  and  understanding  of  the  deep  forests  and  mountains 
of  Norway,  and  a  sincere  belief  in  its  restorative  powers. 

Beyond  Sing  the  Woods  has  in  it  no  thrilling  blood  and  thunder 
action,  no  passionate  love  affair,  but  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic 
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understanding  of  a  strong  nature  in  conflict  with  itself  and  life. 
It  is  written  in  a  simple,  yet  efi'ective  and  impressive  style,  and 
has  lost  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  setting  through  translation.  It 
was  a  recent  Literary  Guild  selection,  and  is  indeed  worthy  of  the 
honor. 

— H.  L.,  '38. 
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fls  We  Pass  By 


Time  laughs  at  ambition,  and  Eternity  laughs  at  Time;  and  if 
we  could  relish  the  double  irony,  the  great  crime  of  existence,  self- 
destruction,  would  cease  to  seem  an  outrage,  and  the  violence  of  it 
would  become  like  a  lover's  violence,  tragic,  but  welcome. 

— George  Santayana,  Obiter  Script. 


Kings  are  not  born:  they  are  made  by  universal  hallucination. 
— G.  B.  Shaw,  The  Revolutionists'  Handbook. 


As  long  as  war  is  regarded  as  wicked  it  will  always  have  its 
fascinations.  When  it  is  looked  upon  as  vulgar  it  will  cease  to  be 
popular. 

— Oscar  Wilde,  The  Critic  cis  Artist. 


Our  hearts  were  drunk  with  a  beauty 

Our  eye  could  never  see. 
— George  W.  Russell  ("A.  E,")  The  Unknoivn  God. 


Let  us  all  be  happy  and  live  within  our  means,  even  if  we  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

— C.  F.  Browne,  Natural  History. 


Riot  springs  from  strife  and  dissonant  chords  beget  Divinest 
harmonies. 

— Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Loves'  Suicides. 


The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a  temptation  is  to  yield  to  it. 

— Oscar  Wilde,  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray. 


Water,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  the  place.    The  deep  runnels  of 
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subterranean  channels  murmured  with  a  constant  meanin^f  under- 
tone as  if  the  stream  had  been  diverted  to  refresh  the  place  still 
softly  complained.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  winds  in  the  palms  or  the  rush  of  hidden  water  below  that  never 
ceased.  It  was  a  monotone  that  seemed  to  belong  there  and  to  be  as 
natural  as  the  cool  shade  of  the  giant  palms  themselves. 

— Hervey  Allen,  Anthony  Adverse. 


Land  slide,  Irma 
Irma  cake,  Irma 
Land  slide,  bucket  in  stuff. 

Irma. 
Irma  is  as  estel  estelable  is  estelable  in 

Irma. 

— Gertrude  Stein,  Irina. 


Faint  unseen  petals  stir  and  shake 
Intoxicating  essences 

Upon  the  hour.  .  .  .  Swifter  the  wing — 
Warmer  the  star  above  the  hill.  .  .  . 
And  love  seeks  lover,  following 
The  silver  feet  of  beauty  still. 

— S.  M.  Gregory,  Song  at  Dusk. 


The  pigeons  nest  among  oblivion, 

And  on  the  grass  are  April's  daffodils, 

The  light  of  spring  is  fugitive  upon 

The  towers  between  the  waters  and  the  hills. 

While  we  a  moment  pause  to  live  again, 

With  walking  shadows  of  heroic  men. 

— John  Drink  water,  At  Caemarvoyi  Castle. 


Live  like  the  sun:  a  gaiety  of  flame 
Splendid  above  the  glory  or  the  shame. 

— E.  M.  Root,  Beyond  Anger. 
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